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Protecting Congested Districts In Cities. 


[By Rufus M. Potts, Insurance Superintendent of Illinois.*] 


The elimination of the conflagration hazard in 
the congested districts of our cities is a subject of 
the greatest interest to every insurance commis- 
sioner, not only on account of the great danger to 
life and property but also because the conflagration 
hazard is the final refuge-of the insurance ‘‘com- 
bine”’ and applied by it to all districts of all cities 
under all circumstances and thus made the univer- 
sal excuse for excessive premium rates and justifi- 
cation for the ‘‘combine’s’”’ monopoly. It is to be 
deeply regretted that instead of trying to find a 
remedy for the conflagration hazard the insurance 
interests ever industriously foster the idea that on 
account of this alleged peril the companies are enti- 
tled to the same sympathetic license and immunity 
from prosecution for violation of State and Na- 
tional laws which is tacitly extended to soldiers and 
sailors because they risk their lives in deadly battle 
or face the dangers of the stormy deep. 

* * * 


For a conflagration to be possible there must 
exist concurrently many defective conditions, such 
as use of unserviceable building material, faulty 
architectural designs, general carelessness in con- 
struction, as well as undue accumulation of fire 
breeding materials. These conditions are per- 
mitted to continue by reason of insufficient and 
unenforeed State laws and municipal codes as well 
as on account of the failure of the insurance ‘‘com- 
bine’’ to encourage protective measures by allowing 
adequate reduction in premium rates therefor. The 
‘‘combine”’ also actually countenances fires by per- 
mitting a general system of over insurance. 

The chief consideration in fire protection of the 
congested districts of cities is the prevention of 
conflagrations. This of course does not mean that 
we should fail to consider ordinary fires, because, 
in the first place, these, when all taken together, 
cause considerable loss, and, in the second place, 
each ordinary fire is a potential conflagration. For- 
tunately the same preventive measures are effect- 
ive against both. 

* * * 

If all buildings in such districts were made fire- 
proof this alone would not prevent all danger of 
conflagrations. Experience has demonstrated that 
ordinary fireproof buildings can not unaided pro- 
tect their occupants and contents in a conflagration. 
The heat will quickly break through ordinary win- 
dows and set on fire the combustible contents, which 
will usually be completely destroyed, leaving noth- 





* [From an address delivered before the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, Monterey, Cal., September 22, 1915.] 


ing but the windowless walls, as in the Edison plant. 
We must consequently seek other means than sim- 
ply the construction of fireproof buildings to ren- 
der a congested district entirely safe, although 
such buildings help to prevent an ordinary fire 
therein from spreading. 

* * * 

I am firmly convinced that the time has arrived 
when the protection of all openings and the installa- 
tion of sprinkler systems should be compelled by 
law in the congested districts of all our great cities. 
The saving on account of reduced insurance rates 
would be so great that it would pay for the expense 
of installation in a few years, and the saving of 
life and property and prevention of loss through 
interruption of business would be far greater than 
is possible to replace by mere insurance. 

It may be said that if this were true it would 
bring about the installation of sprinkler equip- 
ments by all building owners through motives of 
self interest. However, these motives will not con- 
trol in every instance, and there will always be some 
‘hard up”’ and negligent owners who will fail to 
equip their buildings with sprinklers and other pro- 
tection, especially when they are able to obtain over 
insurance. 

A proper law requires protection of all openings 
and adequate sprinkler equipments with ample : 
water supply and siamese outside - connections 
would eliminate the conflagration hazard from any 
district composed of well constructed buildings. 

* * * 


While, of course, wooden buildings should not 
be permitted in the congested districts, still wooden 
factories and other buildings having non-combusti- 
ble roofs, by a proper sprinkler equipment, includ- 
ing water curtains on the outside, can be rendered 
so nearly fireproof that they can safely be per- 
mitted in outlying districts of large cities where 
they would otherwise be inadvisable. The cost of 
such an equipment is less than making the building 
of brick, stone or concrete, and the protection from 
fire is much superior, as in an unsprinklered fire- 
proof building the contents will burn. But with a 
completely sprinklered wooden building both the 
building and the contents are rendered practically 
fireproof. In addition, large sprinklered buildings 
even of wooden construction, such as factories, 
warehouses, mercantile establishments ete., out- 
side of the congested districts would help to check’ 
conflagrations in areas where the value of a majority 
of the buildings is so low that a law requiring gen- 
eral sprinkler equipment would not be justifiable. 
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Neena Specials 


Your Choice of 3 Ply 
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WHITE GUM7 


PANELS. 


Solid Spruce Stiles and Rails 
For Natural Finish or Stain 





Can quote on straight cars, or mixed cars with hardwood doors, or trim. 
Regular machine work and sanding employed in the 
manufacture of Neena specials. Let us quote you on sample lot for trial.. 
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Another Manufacturer to Brand and 


Guarantee Longleaf Pine. 


Obviously some extraordinary developments are taking 
jlace in the southern yellow pine industry. This week 
{he AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in directing 
attention to the announcement of the Great Southern 
lumber Company, which operates at Bogalusa, La., one 
f the world’s greatest lumber manufacturing plants, 
‘o the effect that it is prepared to furnish genuine long- 
caf southern pine timbers and structural material man- 
‘factured to meet the famous Hoxie specification—other- 
vise known as the Factory Mutual grade—as well as 
ie specifications of the American Society for Testing 
Materials, American Railway Engineering Association 
ind the Southern Pine Association, the material in 
very instance carrying the brand and guaranty of the 
nanufaeturer. 

The Great Southern Lumber Company has adopted 
le euphonious name of its own city—Bogalusa—as its 
rand. Every timber shipped from the big Bogalusa 
sawmills will be stenciled ‘‘Bogalusa’’ and other stock 
vill be branded by stencil or tagged or marked in some 
‘ther way to insure ready identification of the source of 
he material. It is the purpose of the Great Southern 
umber Company to make the word ‘‘Bogalusa’’ syn- 
nymous with well manufactured, carefully graded and 
suaranteed southern longleaf yellow pine. 

To. those who have complained about the use of the 
‘erm ‘‘eommercial longleaf’’ the announcement of the 
‘reat Southern Lumber Company that it will furnish 

il of its stock under brand and guaranty should be of 
eal dollars-and-cents interest. The Great Southern Lum- 
er Company is fortunate in the ownership of a very 
‘arge tract of highgrade longleaf southern pine (Pinus 
palustris). So much has already been said about the 





manufacturing facilities of this concern that nothing 
further need be added on that score. The significant 
thing, however, at this time is the decision of the Great 
Southern Lumber Company to put its brand upon all of 
its product and to stand back of every bill of material 
it sells—another step in the direction of modern mer- 
chandising in the southern yellow pine field. 





Investment Bankers Endorse Safety of 
High Class Timber Bonds. 


The report of the timber bond committee of the In- 
vestment Bankers’ Association of America, presented 
at the meeting of that association a few days ago in 
Denver, and printed on page 35 of this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is of more than ordinary inter- 
est to the lumber trade and should go far toward allay- 
ing the fears of timid investors and financiers as to the 
soundness and safety. of high class timber bonds. 

The report expresses supreme confidence in the merit 
and basie soundness of the lumber industry, then points 
out some of the mistakes that have been made through 
speculative and ill-advised financing that have increased 
and aggravated the troubles of the lumbermen. 

After suggesting some changes that would obviate a 
recurrence of these errors the report says: 

We earnestly hope that the lesson has been learned and 
that the future will see the avoidance of the mistakes of the 
past. We feel that the great timber and lumber industry of 
America has had a long and honorable record; that it has 
produced much of the wealth that has made for the welfare 
and prosperity of the nation; that it represents one of our 
greatest natural resources, and that under every economic law 
timber values must in the long run continue to increase. We 
are confident that sound financing based on standing timber 
and shaped and handled by men who are experts in that field 
will again receive its just due and stand with the sane, 
conservative opportunities of America. 





What Can the Federal Trade Com- 


mission Do? 


In its issue of July 24 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
commenting upon the presentation of the lumber in- 
dustry’s case before the Federal Trade Commission and 
the prospect for relief arising out of action by the com- 
mission, said: 

But it may be well at this time to sound a note of warning 
against building too much on the ability of the Trade Commis- 
sion to alleviate the present situation. Its powers, of course, 
are not so fully defined as they will be later. But they do not 
—nor will they later—include the right to negative or render 
ineffective any statute now in existence relating to combina- 
tions “in restraint of trade ;” neither can the commission run 
counter to decisions of the Federal courts construing those 
statutes. Consequently to see how the commission can render 
first aid to the lumber industry at this time is rather difficult, 
particularly as most manufacturers are of the opinion that 
curtailment of production is the only remedy in sight. Cer- 
tainly the laws of the United States as they stand today have 
not yet been construed as permitting any sort of agreement or 
understanding among producers that will result in curtail- 
ment, nor would it seem to be in the power of the Trade Com- 
mission to sanction such agreement or understanding. 

In this connection the statement by former President 
Taft reproduced in part on page 35 of this issue is de- 
eidedly pertinent. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN may prove to have been 
wrong in its view, but it is at least consoling to have 
the reénforcement that comes from the assenting opinion 
of a former President who is admittedly one of the 
country’s foremost lawyers. 





A Year’s Business Shows Panama 


Canal Traffic Is Increasing. 


The report for July as to Panama Canal traffic closed 
a year of active business. During that year the cargo 
tons westbound, or from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
were 3,160,830; eastbound tonnage was 2,514,431, or a 
total of 5,675,261. This business falls far below the 
anticipated traffic, but is reasonably satisfactory con- 
sidering the fact that the canal was opened just about 
the time the European war began. The normal volume 
of international commerce which might and would have 
used the canal was greatly curtailed, while in the United 
States coastwise trade the volume of traffic was lim- 
ited by the country’s business depression and by the 
lack of vessel room, 

The net collection of tolls amounted during the twelve 
months to $4,909,150.96, the gross earnings being about 
$100,000 more. Traffic has been growing consistently 
though slowly, July of this year showing the largest 


. 





business of any month since the great waterway was 
opened. 

The continued supremacy of Great Britain on the seas 
is shown by the fact that during the year 540 British 
vessels used the canal as against 526 American, and the 
entire coastwise trade of the United States is eonfined 
to American registered vessels. Early during the twelve 
months’ period there were a number of months when 
American vessels exceeded in number the British, but 
during June and July the British vessels exceeded the 
American in nunber, in July the record being fifty-five 
American and seventy-six British. Of the commodities 
specifically named nitrates furnished the biggest cargo 
tonnage; second was refined petroleum, fourth lumber, 
fifth coal and sixth sugar. The lumber movement in 
July amounted to 38,671 tons, running about 1,000 feet 
board measure to 1.6 cargo tons. It all moved from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, and with the exception of 396 
tons from the Pacific coast States or British Columbia. 
Of the total, 23,071 tons were shipped to Great Britain. 
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To Those About to Put on Night 
Shifts — Don’t ! 


To sound the usual and customary warning against the 
deplorable practice of adding night shifts because of 
the recent improvement in the southern yellow pine sit- 
uation may seem in the light of experience almost a 
waste of energy. On many occasions in the past it has 
seemed that a warning against night running has served 
merely to stimulate the activity of a few manufacturers 
who sought to take advantage of their competitors by 
making some extra lumber and putting it out on a rising 
market. But perhaps it is worth while to point out the 
sad fact that no millman ever made a dollar by adding 
a night run and increasing the aggregate production of 
yellow pine at a time when the business was showing a 
little improvement as the result of an increase in actual 
demand. And no manufacturer can hope to take undue 
advantage of his competitors because of the present 
activity in the yellow pine market without paying the 
penalty—the inevitable price of greed. 

It should be understood that night running is not in 
itself an evil practice; many mills are designed and built 
with the idea of running two shifts. In some instances 
manufacturers have debated whether to build a mill of 
large capacity to be run days only or whether a mill of 
smaller capacity should be built to run days and nights, 
and the smaller mill has been decided upon with the 
result that there are certain plants where night running 
is the common practice throughout the year. With such 
mills the operation of a night shift is entirely legiti- 
mate, but in the case of the manufacturer whose mill is 
intended to cut 150,000 feet a day and who is satisfied— 
at least 80 percent of the time—to make and market that 
much lumber the addition of a night shift at a time like 
the present is almost a malicious assault upon the welfare 
of the industry at large. 

Yellow pine manufacturers have much reason to be 
gratified over the stimulus the market has shown of late, 
and if they could only be induced to evidence that grati- 
fication by shutting down a day or two for some repairs 
or by in some other way curtailing the output just a 
little further instead of resorting to the reverse operation 
it would be possible here and now to predict permanent 
improvement of the sort that every yellow pine manu- 
facturer has been hoping for during these many months 
of depression. 

The law forbids agreements to curtail production and 
in the absence of agreement enforcible at law it is not 
possible to prevent anyone who chooses from doing this 
foolish and, in many instances, suicidal thing. But it 
seems time for the application of a little common sense 
in the manufacture of yellow pine and the dictum of 
common sense today is: Hold your production down; if 
you can’t keep it exactly at the present volume reduce 
it a little. 

If manufacturers generally will but take advantage of 
the present opportunity there may yet be such a thing 
as a legitimate profit in the manufacture of southern 
yellow pine lumber. 





Competing Materials Have a Decided 


Influence on Lumber Demand. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is indebted to J. H. Jew- 
ett, or Springfield, Mass., lately editor of the Craftsman, 
for a clipping from the New York Times of September 
13, which is here reproduced: 


Why the Lumber Business Suffers. 

To the Editor of the Vew York Times: In a recent article 
on the financial page, referring to the present condition of 
the lumber business, you quote from a report issued by a 
committee of shareholders of a company now in financial 
straits, in which they say that the substitution of iron and 
concrete is the fundamental reason accounting for the present 
bad condition of this business. 

That this is not a fact is proven conclusively by both State 
and Federal statistics, which show that during the past fifty 
years there has been a steady increase in the use of wood per 
capita in the United States, and in the State of New York it 
has doubled during that time. Substitution has caused no 
decline. Increased demand required an almost constant erec- 
tion of new plants and there are now more than 50,000 saw- 
mills in the United States. The activities of the Federal 
Government have sc handicapped the association work that 
the codperation so necessary in an industry having so many 
competing plants has been discouraged. The railroads are 
among the principal users of lumber, and during the last six 
or seven years they have not been financially able to either 
extend their lines or to properly maintain their existing prop- 
erties. Other industries have been doing less improvement 
work and running on short time and for that reason have 
not used so much lumber. 

This letter is not for the purpose of stating causes for the 
present unsatisfactory condition of the lumber business, but 
simply to refute the idea that the lumber business is on a 
decline due to the substitution of other material. That is 
not the reason, and I do not believe it ever will be. 

New York, September 7, 1915. H. S. JANEs. 

As comment on the foregoing Mr. Jewett appended 
another clipping of three lines which ran thus: ‘‘Ex- 
pectation,’’ says a Burmese proverb, ‘‘has a twin sister 
named Disappointment. ’’ 

Undoubtedly the present condition of the lmmber indus- 
try is very largely attributable to overindulgence in ex- 
pectation. The fact remains, however, that Mr. Janes 
is in a measure mistaken in his conclusions as to the 
consumption of lumber. The substitution of iron, steel, 
concrete, hollow tile and many other so-called ‘‘substi- 


tutes’? has actually curtailed the use of lumber, or 
perhaps it might better be said that this substitution 
has curtailed what would have been the normal inerease 
in the per capita consumption of lumber. Such an 
increase there must have been had not these other 
materials appeared more actively in the market, since the 
ever increasing activity of the American people in their 
more strenuous daily life calls for proportionately increas- 
ing use of such commodities as wood, and it should be 
borne in mind in this connection that wood is the most 
universally useful of all commodities. Wood enters into 
almost everything from the house in Which we live to the 
pencil with which we write and—today—even to the 
fiber silk hosiery and scarfs that we wear. . Innumerable 
new uses for wood have been found in the last twenty 
years that have tended to increase the per capita con- 
sumption, but the passing of fire limits ordinances in 
the large cities, the constant and aggressive advertising 
of manufacturers of other materials and the dormant 
condition of the lumber industry in recent years as 
regards sales promotion have necessarily placed wood 
at a disadvantage. 

Had the lumber industry met all these conditions as 
it might have met them the 50,000 sawmills that Mr. 
Janes speaks of, or at least those of them that have 
managed to survive the difficulties of the last few years, 
would now be running full time and receiving a fair 
price for their output—all of which serves to call atten- 
tion to the fact that it is not too late to undertake the 
task and that it, in fact, is going to be completed. 





New Visual Identification Insures 
Protection for Longleaf Users. 


Commenting upon Mr. Koehler’s visual method of dis- 
tinguishing longleaf pine, the details of which were pub- 
lished in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of September 11, 
last week’s Engineering Record contained the following 
pertinent editorial: 

Progress in timber specifications, at least for the southern 
yellow pine variety, which, until recently, has been the most 
important for engineers in the eastern half of the United 
States, has been very rapid in the last three years. On the 
parts of the producer and the consumer there has been a 
determination to find some method of judging the value of 
timber that should enable, to a great extent, the elimination 
of dispute, not possible when the chief item of the specifica- 
tion is one as to botanical species. Within the three-year 
period referred to the acceptance of the ring specification has 
been widespread, though it has been previously used with 
wide variations in the number of rings specified. The Forest 
Products Laboratory has persistently advocated the new ring 
specification, while its acceptance by lumber associations has 
given it firm standing among producers. 

Now comes a new and very important development in 
timber identification. The method is not based on strength. 
and disregards botanical species entirely, as does the ring 
specification. It determines by easily applied means the 
botanical species itself. It has been repeatedly stated that, 
once the log has left the stump, it is impossible by any readily 
applied means to determine the botanical species. Identifica- 
tion could be made with the microscope. That was true in 
the vrior state of the art, but has ceased to be true now, 
for on page 319 of last week’s issue was described a visual 
method of distinguishing longleaf from shortleaf and loblolly 
pine. It depends on the diameter of the pith and of the 
second annual growth ring. In longleaf the pith is always 
0.10 inches or more in diameter. Some shortleaf and loblolly 
logs, however, will have piths of 0.10 inches or more, and to 
insure identification measurement is taken over the secon 
annual ring and the application of this reading and of the 
pith diameter to a chart determines the identification. 

The method appears to be even less open to chance for 
disagreement than the ring specification. Obviously it is not 
supplemental to the latter, but stands as a separate, alterna- 
tive method for purchasing. The ring specification pro- 
fessedly cares not for botanical species so long as the timber 
is one of the southern pines. It is predicated solely upon 
density and strength. The theory back of the new visual 
test proposed by Mr. Koehler, on the other hand, is based 
upon confidence in the uniform excellence, as regards 
strength, of longleaf yellow pine, and purposes, therefore, to 
make its identification certain. 

Obviously the method is a test only. In specifications 
it would have to be supported by clauses as to straightness 
of grain, knots, shakes ete. ‘These additional clauses might 
well be copied from the recent specifications embodving the 
ring method, and restricting defects in certain volumes of 
the stick. 

From the trade standpoint the new test is of the very 
greatest importance. “Longleaf” is a term that carries to 
the engineer assurance of dependable strength, and there is 
little doubt that if this test had been developed three years 
ago it, and not the ring clause, would have become the basis 
of the newer specifications. It is less revolutionary than the 
ring clause and would have entered more naturally into the 
developing pine specifications. Undoubtedly the method of 
purchase by botanical species will continue, even though 
the more recent specifications abandon the method. Custom 
is hard to change, and now that identification of the species 
is easy there will- be less reason for abandoning the time 
honored practice. Progressive producers who want the trade 
that is willing to pay well for quality will not be slow to 
recognize the new opportunity, and it is understood that 
several lumbering interests will shortly announce their readi- 
ness to ship under the pith-diameter clause. 

The new test is a striking example of the excellent prac- 
tical help which the Forest Products Laboratory is giving 
the engineering profession and the lumber industry—help 
that in the last analysis redounds to the benefit of the country 
at large. 


Southern longleaf pine—the genuine article—is all 
that anyone has claimed for it; it has suffered long 
enough from promiscuous competition with all sorts of 
woods that have not its extraordinary qualities of 
strength and endurance. As the Record well says, ‘‘Cus- 
tom is hard to change,’’ and in this case there is no 
need to attempt to change custom. Longleaf pine is 


now obtainable under brand and guaranty of quai.:y, 
The architect and engineer need no longer have any {: ar 
as to their specifications being complied with if - je 
specifications are properly written .and, moreover, ‘he 
dealer who is desirous of supplying what the consuiner 
wants will find that the new method of visual identifics- 
tion combined with the practice of branding adopicd 
by leading mills is as much an assurance of protection 
to him as it is of safeguard to the consumer. Ho: st 
goods need not travel in disguise. 





Adequate Merchant Marine Is a Neces- 
sity of All Sections. 


In a country as large as the United States, with its 
varied interests and its cosmopolitan population, it is 
almost impossible to bring about harmony and concert 
of action and thought in all matters affecting the na- 
tional welfare, or to avoid some sectional feeling among 
the people—a feeling that is reflected in the action of the 
representatives in Congress of the people. It is a matter 
of serious regret that this prejudice should exist even 
in the face of strenuous efforts made to enlighten the 
people, as well as their representatives, as in the case of 
the navigation laws. That the shipping laws of the 
country should largely be framed and passed by con- 
gressmen from interior sections, whose location far dis- 
tant from the seaboards naturally makes it improbable 
that they shouid have a keen realization of the country’s 
needs along that line, is unfortunate, to say the least. 

At a time like the present, when ocean freights are 
unreasonably high and tonnage is almost impossible to 
secure even at those rates, it should be apparent to resi- 
dents of the farming sections in the interior that an 
American merchant marine to transport their products 
across the sea to the marts of the world would be of as 
much benefit and importance to them as an adequate 
merchant marine would be to the people and the indus- 
tries situated nearer the coast. To overcome the preju- 
dice aroused through political demagogery even in the 
light of present day conditions is a difficult task and the 
‘thorrid octopus,’’ the great ‘‘shipping trust’’ and the 
unthinkable ‘‘ship subsidy’’ are the vehicles on which, 
fighting to the last ditch, with impressive oratory, many 
valiant politicians have ridden to victory at the polls. 

The newspapers recently carried a news item to the 
effect that the giant freight steamer Minnesota, the only 
remaining steamer plying the Pacific under the American 
flag, is on her last voyage in that trade and on her 
return will load a cargo from Puget Sound for the United 
Kingdom, where she will be sold. This liner, owned by 
the Great Northern Railway interests, has been in the 
oriental trade for many years and because of her value 
to those interests was able to operate although under the 
handicap of American navigation laws, but the LaFol- 
lette law was the last blow and the American flag so 
carried has entirely disappeared from the Pacific. 

A little impartial study of actual conditions ought to 
convince the people of the great Mississippi Valley and 
other sections, where opposition has: developed to an 
adequate merchant marine, of the importance of sane 
legislation for our water shipping interests and cause 
them to realize that the merchant marine is of advantage 
to the whole country. 

For six months a cargo of railroad ties has lain at the 
mill docks on Puget Sound awaiting a boat to take it 
to England. Announcement has recently been made that 
the British Government has finally come to the aid of the 
buyers and commandeered a vessel to carry these ties. 
In the face of this experience can anyone fail to see the 
reason why the export lumber business has dropped off 
to almost nothing? Manufacturing and shipping inter- 
ests, especially on the coasts, where they are familiar 
with conditions in the off-shore trade, are urging an extra 
session of Congress to repeal the LaFollette bill. 

More than this is needed; the country needs con- 
structive legislation that will permit American energy, 
brains and capital to compete unhampered by obsolete 
and ridiculous laws with the nations of the world in the 
ocean-carrying trade and incidentally to help the ‘‘pre- 
paredness’’ movement by furnishing a fleet of vessels that 
could be called on in time of the nation’s necessity. 

Going from a general view of the subject to one re- 
stricted to the viewpoint of the lumber manufacturer, it 
may be seen that the inland manufacturer of lumber is 
as vitally interested in this important question as is the 
manufacturer whose product is largely shipped to foreign 
countries. As a rule export mills have plants of large 
capacity. With the usual outlet for their products almost 
entirely cut off by prevailing conditions only one thing 
remains for them to do if they would continue to oper- 
ate and that is to turn to the rail-shipping trade. With 
this unusual amount of lumber turned to the interior 
market the natural results are that that market is flooded, 
prices are brought below the cost of production and the 
inland manufacturer is forced to operate on reduced 
capacity; and certainly he is interested, or should be, in 
any legislation that will relieve him of this unsatisfac- 
tory condition and at the same time be of benefit to the 
entire country. 

The greatest need of the American people today is of 
ships to carry their crops and the products of their fac- 
tories to markets awaiting them in other countries. Give 
Americans practically an even chance with foreign ship 
owners and they will successfully compete for their full 
share of the carrying trade of the world. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT. 


A SUPPLY OF BASSWOOD WANTED. 


I am in the market for three-ply basswood % and j;-inch 
thick and I would appreciate very much if you would please 
put me in touch with some people likely to have same in 
siock.—INQUIRY No. 93. 


[The above inquiry comes from a dealer in wooden 
novelties in New York City. Replies, mentioning the 
above inquiry number, will be promptly forwarded.— 
EDITOR. | 


GIVES THANKS FOR BUSINESS CONNECTIONS 
MADE. 


In case my letter of August 18 went down with the steam- 
hip Arabic I beg to enclose a copy of it. 

August 13, 1915. 

Through the article published in your paper several months 
ago I have received numerous letters from lumber manufac- 
turers of your country and have been able to do seme busi- 
ness with some of them, for which I give you many thanks, 

I am sure many other firms could make offers for staves, 
sleepers, spruce, pine, white pine etc. in planks and hard 
jumber, and I shall be very much obliged to you to let me 
have a list of the manufacturers and dealers of same which 
you know are important and honorable firms. 

Awaiting your kind answer, I remain, 
DucLos. 

[This inquiry is referred to manufacturers and ex- 
porters who may be interested in getting in touch with 
M. Duclos, whose address will be furnished upon request. 
—EDITor. | 


PRESERVING PILING BY CREOSOTE. 


SAWYER, WIS. 

I wish to obtain some information pertaining to creosote 
for preserving piling, principally oak and tamarack. ‘The 
firm which has constructed a wharf put in over 400 of these 
piles and its idea is to bore a hole in the top of each pile, 
16 to 20 inches deep, and fill these holes with creosote to 
preserve that part of the piling above the water line. 

Now if you can furnish any information, or if you know 
of someone who can give me the desired informatfon, it will 
be greatly appreciated. One thing we would like to get 
information on in particular is the kind of. creosote that is 
best to use and where this can be purchased ?—H. R. ISHER- 
woop, General Manager, Sawyer Lumber Company. 

[The above inquiry does not state to what distance 
these piles project above the water line. Piling, how- 
ever, from the character of its use is seriously exposed 
and should have the best preservative treatment, which 
requires the pressure process. The method indicated is 
in one way a fairly good one, in that it supplies a re- 
serve supply of creosote for future absorption. It is, 
however, defective in that this creosote is applied where 


dear sirs.—M. 


it will have its greatest effect in the interior of the 
pile, while the attack of decay will be chiefly upon the 
exterior. Heart wood is also more durable without treat- 
ment than sapwood. 

If this is the best that can be done, however, it may 
be used, but it would be well to supplement it by a 
heavy brush application of creosote to the exterior of 
the top of the pile to and below the water line. For 
this a heavy creosote should be used, such as C-A wood 
preserver, Carbolineum, Barrett’s ‘‘grade one’’ specifi- 
cation or the like. Any commercial creosote of fairly 
good quality will answer for the interior application.— 
EDITOR. | 


WOOD SEEKS BUSINESS STRICTLY ON ITS 
MERIT. 
New York, N. Y. 

In, reading over your issue of August 14 last we note 
on page 48 pictures of the recent loss of Mill No. 2 of the 
J. J. Newman Lumber Company at Sumrall, Miss. These 
pictures were very interesting indeed and we have several 
of the same original photographs which we hope to use in 
the next issue of our Fire Prevention Bulletin. 

We note particularly that you speak of this plant as the 
“entire brick plant’ and that the “illustrations demonstrate 
effectively the futility of building with brick.” 

We, of course, are strongly with the lumbermen in their 
campaign in showing that there are many cases where the 
use of wood is better than the use of many substitutes which 
are called fireproof or semi-fireproof, but as you undoubtedly 


know nothing would weaken the argument more than a 
misstatement. ‘This plant was not brick, but rather the 


only parts of the plant being brick were the boiler house 
and the dry kilns, and in the latter case the roof was not 
of fireproof material but of wooden construction. I do not 
see how the fact that the boiler house and dry kiln being 
brick, with the entire remainder of the plant, including 
sawmill, planing mill, sheds ete., of wood, would show that 
brick construction was the cause of the loss. 

We were underwriting this business and .paid a large loss 
so we are more or less familiar with these details. This 
letter is not in any way intended as criticism, but we feel 
it our duty to point out to you the misstatement which you 
make and which was probably caused by your not having 
been properly advised. 

We await your turther comments. 

WILLcCOXx, Peck & HuGues, Attorneys, 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Interinsurance Association. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to publish the 
communication from Willcox, Peck & Hughes as a means 
of correcting any.unintentional misstatements that may 
have been contained in the article descriptive of the fire 
referred to. Certainly it is of the highest importance 
that no injustice be done competing materials. Wood 
seeks the business strictly on its merit—EpiTor.] 


LOCUST FLITCHES WANTED. 

We are in the market for flitched locust and we have 
been wondering if, through some of your advertisements, you 
could put us in touch with people who have this for sale. 
Inquiry No. 96. 

[The above inquiry is from Pennsylvania. Locust is 
a comparatively scarce wood and more common in the 
Southwest than any other sections of the country, a 
source of supply which is at some geographical distance 
from this inquirer. If anyone, however, can supply 


locust flitches on a reasonable freight rate to Pennsy|- 


vania the information will be gladly 
promptly forwarded to the inquirer. 


welcomed and 


EDITOR. | 





DEALERS IN BLACK GUM ROLLERS WANTED. 

I would like to get the names and addresses of some black 
gum roller dealers.—INQuIRY No. 94. 

[The above inquiry is so worded as to appear to sug- 
gest that the inquirer wished to purchase, but inasmuch 
as it is written from McComb, Miss., it is more likely 
that the inquirer wishes names of dealers in order to sell 
to them. Replies will be promptly forwarded.—Ebiror. ] 


PROPER STORAGE OF HEAVY MAPLE. 

I have found that all yards handling heavy maple have a 
great deal of trouble with both checks and stain. Having 
been contronted with this problem myself I decided to find 
out just what was the best way of handling this lumber and, 
after trying several different ways, am convinced that the 
following will be quite a help to some of: your readers: 

First, the pile bottom should be built with at least eight 
inches slant and high enough to keep the bottom course one 
foot from the ground. 

Second, the first three courses should be separated with 
inch strips, the balance with one-half inch. The 12-foot 
lengths should be ou the edge of the pile next to the 10-foot 
and the 14 and 16-foot in the center. In this way the dif 
ferent lengths protect each other. 

Third, tne ends should be whitewashed. Two courses of 
covering boards on top of pile and some rough boards nailed 
up the sides, putting nails at the bottom and middle of pile 
so that they will not interfere with running one or two 
loads off. If an occasional handful of sawdust is throwi 
through this pile to hold the moisture it will be found very 
satisfactory.—RICHARDS JARDEN, Whiting Lumber Company, 
North Philadelphia, Pa. 

[The above suggestions appear sensible and practical 
and Mr. Jarden is entitled to the thanks of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN and its readers for having volunteered 
the results of his experience in this direction. To the 
extent that other readers will do the same thing with 
useful suggestions they may have, the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN will be pleased to become their mouthpiece.— 
EDITOR. } 





REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS. 


The lumber industry apparently has acquired an 
impetus in volume of trade that seems certain to carry 
it through the remaining months of the year in a 
style that will assure the maintenance of present 
prices and a volume of sales up to the current produc- 
tion. A review of the news and market columns in 
this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN presents a pic- 
ture more cheerful than at any previous time within 
the last year. Not yet has the movement of lumber 
reached what may be considered normal, and prices 
are still below a point that is reasonably satisfactory 
to invested capital or to those who put their brains 
and energy into the work of manufacturing and mer- 
chandising forest products, but in practically every 
section of the country and in practically every wood 
the demand is larger, prices are firmer and in some 
cases the demand is fully up to the supply and prices 
have advanced materially. 

* * * 


Trade in building lumber has all season been handi- 
capped and delayed by the peculiar weather conditions 
that have prevailed in so large a section of the agri- 
cultural West, but the affected area is narrowing week 
by week, and even where weather conditions still are 
such as to cause uneasiness to the farmer there is 
some movement of lumber into the retail yards and 
into consumption. In some sections, notably the north- 
eastern part of the country, lumber consumption is on 
a large scale and the demand is strong. Those pro- 
ducing sections that cater particularly to that trade 
are profiting largely thereby. But even where there 
is no especial stimulus the condition of the market is 
sufficiently improved to give encouragement to manu- 
facturers and dealers alike. 


* * * 


The latest Service Bulletin of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation well summarizes not merely the condition of 
the southern yellow pine industry but of practically 
the lumber business of the country as a whole in a 
brief article on ‘‘The Outlook,’’ dated September 13. 
It is in part as follows: 

‘‘The deep, broad ground swell of improvement in 
business which started when it was seen the country 
would produce one of its greatest crops has spread and 
is reaching every quarter of the land. 

‘“ Aside from a few local disturbances where certain 
crops have been injured by local causes, it is evident 





that the production of cotton, corn, wheat, oats, hay 
and other staples will not only be bountiful but record 
breakers. 

‘‘Because of prevailing prices for farm products of 
all kinds, the value of this year’s crop will surpass 
that of any previous year in the history of the country. 

‘When the farmer has money and is prosperous 
nearly every line of trade is sure to be. This is espe- 
cially true of lumber. 

‘‘The demand for southern yellow pine is improving. 
Large corporations which have been out of the market 
for some months are now making inquiries for stock, 
and many are placing orders. The railroads are pre- 
paring to handle an increased tonnage, and a car 
shortage is feared when the crops begin to move. 

‘‘The retail dealers of the country are replenishing 
stocks. The large lineyard firms are coming into the 
market earlier this fall than usual. 

‘‘There is an improvement in demand from foreign 
countries. 

‘‘That the lumber business of the South will come 
in for its share of the prosperity in sight is not to be 
doubted. ’’ 


* * * 

The improved position of southern yellow pine is 
chiefly accounted for by two sources of demand. This 
wood is, of course, the leading structural wood of the 
country, and it is having its full measure of demand for 
that purpose; but.it is also being called for with special 
urgency just now for railroad material and for export. 
Our Houston (Tex.) correspondent states that the Italian 
Government has just placed an order for 12,000,000 feet 
of boards and 4,000,000 feet of timber. This material 
is wanted in a hurry and the stock on hand makes accept- 
able delivery. Great Britain is expected to close con- 
tracts for 10,000,000 feet of small, square timbers and 
15,500,000 pieces of 6x10 sleepers to be delivered at the 
rate of 150,000 a month for ten months. It is reported 
that this is a preliminary order and that the total will 
probably exceed 85,000,000 feet. Other southern yellow 
pine centers report considerable activity in the export 
business. 

* * * 

Pensacola and Mobile are the great exporting points 
for yellow pine, but they are pretty closely followed 
by Gulfport and New Orleans. During the four weeks 
ended September 4 exports of pine lumber and timber 
‘from Pensacola were over 15,000,000 feet; from Mobile 


11,009,000; from Gulfport 6,500,000; from New Orleans 
8,375,000; from Sabine Pass 330,000; from Galveston 
2,425,000. The total exports of southern yellow pine for 
the quarter ended September 4 were 123,663,000 feet of 
lumber and 43,523,000 feet of timber. These figures are 
below those of previous years, but under the cireumstances 
the volume of business moving foreign, and especially to 
Great Britain and the continent, is extremely gratifying. 

The result is shown in the cut and shipments account, 
all classes of trade being taken into consideration. Dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1914 shipments were 3,160,- 
446,810 feet from reporting mills whose cut was only 
about 1,400,000 feet greater. This year during the same 
period the cut was 2,989,922,000 while shipments were 
3,032,215,000 feet, or excess shipments of 1.414 percent. 
The change is slight but is extremely gratifying, espe- 
cially when it is noted that the gain in shipments over 
cut has been practically all in the last four months, in 
August the cut being 875,000,000 feet and shipments 
904,000,000. 

* * * 

From other sections of the country come favorable re- 
ports as to the export business. The State of Washing- 
ton reports the waterborne shipments for August as 
amounting to 39,000,000 feet, as compared with 19,000,- 
000 feet in July. Eight million feet was shipped to 
Europe during August, 3,000,000 feet to the West coast 
of South America, 3,349,000 to Australia, 807,000. feet 
to New Zealand and 2,413,000 feet to the Orient. These 
figures are not large, but they are extremely gratify- 
ing when vessel and ocean freight conditions are con- 
sidered. The heavier volume of the foreign demand is 
for railway and war use, ordinary building lumbers in 
the United Kingdom being in adequate supply. 

* * * 

To be able to report some improvement in the hard- 
wood trade is most gratifying. The industries that de- 
pend upon the hardwoods are doing better than they 
were, and especially is the furniture industry reviving 
under the stimulus of a growing fall demand. Coupled 
with an increase in the building requirement for finishing 
lumber, hardwood flooring ete. it begins to look as 
though the hardwood trade at last were at the turn of 
the road and headed toward some degree of prosperity. 
Remarkable stability has been shown by the hardwood 
men of the country under the adverse conditions that 
prevailed for many months and it is to be hoped they 
are to have their reward at last. 
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On Tuesday of this week the Interstate Commerce 
Commission entered an order vacating its ruling that 
the new rates granted under the western rate case should 
become effective October 1, and extending the operation 
of the present rates until December 31. Last week the 
railroads concerned asked the commission to set ahead 
the date on which the new rates should go into effect 
in order to give them time to file their request for a 
rehearing, agreeing to make no changes in the rates 
existent before the western case was heard during such 
time as the commission might grant them for their ap- 
peal. This ruling of Tuesday is, so far as it goes, a 
victory for the roads, which were granted by the commis- 
sion’s decision of August 11 but few of their requests 
for advanced rates. The commission stood 5 to 2 on 
the decision, Commissioners Daniels and Harland dis- 
senting. These members favored granting the roads 
substantially what they asked for, and since Commis- 
sioner Harland, especially, has usually been considered 
unfriendly or at least not friendly to the roads it is of 
course the hope of the carriers that the commission will 
shift its position to one more favorable to their conten- 
tions as to revenues. 

* * 

Another event of the week is the request from the 
trunk line roads for increased lake and rail rates be- 
tween Chicago and the East. This request was made 
at the time of the 5 percent rail rate advance in trunk 
line territory but the scale was left practically un- 
changed. Since it is only two months before the rail- 
road companies will be obliged to abandon their lake 
lines, in accordance with the Panama bill amendments 
to the interstate commerce law, shippers are suspicious 
that the roads concerned are endeavoring both to estab- 
lish higher rates before their control of lake shipping 
ceases and to embarrass any independent companies that 
might desire to take over their boats. Under the terms 
of the Panama bill a railroad can not operate steamships 
that compete with it unless the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should decide that such ownership is in the 
publie interest, which the commission failed to do in the 
majority of eases arising on the lakes. Consequently 
the trunk line roads, or most of them, must cease opera- 
tion of their steamer line accessories after December 1. 

* * * 


While, as before stated, the railroads are now buying 
more actively than they were and by rigid economy have 
managed to make average gains in their net earnings as 
compared with last year, their need of greater revenues 
is insisted upon and quite generally is conceded by the 
business public. The Jron Age states that up to the end 
of August the railroads have purchased much less than 
the usual quantity of steel. It used to be estimated, the 
Age says, that the railroads normally consume from 30 
to 50 percent of the steel output. In recent years, how- 
ever, it has been thought that possibly the steel trade 
would have a fair degree of prosperity if the railroads 
should take 20 percent of the output. Even that, how- 
ever, would mean 5,000,000 or 6,000,000 tons of finished 
steel a year, not counting what pig iron or castings the 
roads might buy for their own shop uses. But the roads 
are taking nothing like such a tonnage now. Purchases 
of rails for the current year have been but a little 
greater than those for 1914, when the production, includ- 
ing export and light rails, did not exceed a million and 
a half tons. The first eight months of this year only 
about a thousand locomotives were bought, approximately 
half of those being for export, so that the railroads have 
not taken as much as a hundred thousand tons of steel in 
the form of locomotives. Freight car orders made almost 
as poor a showing, since the orders, including export, 
totalled only about fifty thousand cars, including those 
built in railroad company shops. Buying has appeared 
to be heavy in recent months simply because so much 
of it was concentrated in May and June. Within the 
last few weeks, however, the railroads appear to have 
been alarmed by the advance in steel prices and by the 
rate at which the productive capacity for 1916 is being 
placed under contract, and apparently are trying to 
make amends for their apathy theretofore in the matter 
of orders for next year’s delivery. 

* * * 


While there has been no change during the year in 
the price of Bessemer steel rails, most forms of iron and 
steel have advanced materially. Pig iron of the various 
grades and locations has shown advances usually rang- 
ing about 50 cents to $1.50. Steel billets have gone up 
$2.50 to $3, except certain specialties, some of which 
have advanced heavily. Finished iron and steel have also 
advanced 4 or 5 percent and the demand continues in the 
face of an enormously increased output, so that the iron 
and steel men are confident that the present or higher 
scales of values will be continued well into next year 
whether or not the war shall end. 

* * * 


The Financial Chronicle of New York shows a decrease 
in the gross earnings of the railroads for August of this 
year of $42,719,000, or 7.82 percent, as compared with 
the previous year, which itself showed a decrease of 6.13 
percent as compared with August of 1913. The fact 
that net earnings are showing a gain ‘in spite of the 


tremendous decrease in gross indicates the growing neces- 
sity of the roads to improve their facilities for handling 
business, both in maintenance of way and equipment. 
This is evident, although the number of idle cars was, 
according to the report of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, 189,919 September 1, as compared with 165,244 
on September 1 last year. 
* ae * 


Since September 1 there has been increased activity 
in the steel business. Locomotive orders and inquiries 
have been larger than for many months and freight 
ear orders are taking shape. The New York Central 
is in the market, the Seaboard Air Line has ordered 
7,000 tons of rails, the Clover Leaf 3,000 tons and 
miscellaneous rail orders from all parts of the country 
are showing themselves. The Jron Age, speaking of 
the special features in the steel and iron market, says 
that orders for manufactured steel and iron in August 
reached 85 percent of the country’s capacity. 

* * * 

When this review was written the outcome of the 
negotiations between the Franco-British financial en- 
voys and our financial powers-that-be was undeter- 
mined. It was the opinion that the loan would be 
somewhere between $600,000,000 and $800,000,000, rate 
5 percent, on the basis of 5-year notes convertible into 
bonds, probably bearing a lower rate of interest and 
running for not to exceed twenty years, and that it 
would be pretty definitely arranged that in effect it 
would be a credit rather than a loan to cover purchases 


primarily of other products than war munitions. One’ 


of the deterrent influences was the apathy, not to say 
hostility, of western banking interests; while one of 
the favorable developments was that the loan would 
be considered nationally, and be favored rather than 
opposed by the great banks of recognized German 
sentiment. The advocates of accepting without ques- 
tion the financial responsibility of England and France 
base their pleas on two points: first, the importance to 
the United States of becoming a factor in interna- 
tional finance, and, second, the tremendous importance 
to the fundamental industry of this country—agricul- 
ture—of assuring continued prosperity to that line. 
* * * 

In regard to the former point Henry L. Higginson, 
of Lee, Higginson & Co., the great financial firm of 
Boston and a financier whose authority is recognized 
the country over, is reported to have said: ‘‘ What 
is proposed is merely to defer payment on purchases 
made in this country. We do not want them to pay in 
gold. A large influx of gold would disarrange our 
whole banking and financial machine, which is built 
on the theory of credit. What these European coun- 
tries are asking us to do is no more, and in many re- 
spects less, than they have done for us during our 
whole period of development. * * * Our people 
for years, in moments of enthusiasm, have looked for- 
ward to the United States becoming the leading finan- 
cial power of the world. Recently many have claimed 
that the American dollar was about to displace the 
British sovereign. At the first moment we are given 
our opportunity to play our role among the banking 
nations are we going to hesitate to accept some of 
the best promises to pay in the world? It is the big- 
gest financial job this country has ever faced; but this 
country likes big jobs. I wonder whether we are 
going to rise to the occasion now or fall. If our 
people understand the situation, I know we shall rise.’’ 

* * * 


The reports for July for the last fiscal year and 
for the first seven months of 1915 show to what ex- 
tent the great agricultural class has been dependent 
upon increased exports of its products for its abound- 
ing prosperity. Yet it is a strange fact that the agri- 
cultural centers and the whole agricultural West are 
more or less apathetic about this loan, which under 
the conditions as to the resources of the world in 
food products is apparently necessary to maintain our 
export trade in agricultural products and the prices 
received for them. The fiscal year ending June 30, 
1915, showed an increase in exports of food products 
compared with the former year of over 150 percent 
and the Wall Street Journal calls attention to the fact 
that these increased exports were largely to the two 
countries whose representatives are now here to fur- 
ther credit negotiations. These countries and their 
allies in the last fiscal year took 78 percent of our 
total exports of wheat and flour and to do this they 
increased their purchases more than five times over 
the preceding year. This is why the farmer got a high 
price for his wheat. They doubled their usual pur- 
chases of meat and dairy products and took 59 percent 
of all we sold to foreign countries. Of our exports in 
the fiscal year ending with June, 1914, they purchased 
horses and mules valued at $2,748,000, but last year 
$58,578,000. Our exports of corn, oats, barley, rye, 
buckwheat and rice increased from $31,000,000 to 
$138,000,000. Those figures account for the higher 
prices of everything the farmer raises except perhaps 
cotton. But the Allies took more cotton than in the 








previous year and of the total of 8,426,000 bales ex- 

ported they took 5,570,650. Without these markets the 

cotton growers would have been in desperate position. 
* * * 


This year we have crops in greater abundance than 
ever. Our need is a market. That market is of na- 
tional importance—of importance not merely to the 
growers but to the entire community. And under 
modern conditions trade follows credit. Why should 
not the central West as well as the entire country be 
interested in this desired credit being extended? Re- 
garding this matter J. J. Hill said: ‘‘It is a market- 
ing question. With us it is simply a matter of hav- 
ing something to sell and finding a customer for our 
goods. It is the simple, everyday matter of buyer and 
seller. Think of it! We will have a 400,000,000-bushel 
wheat surplus this year. We must find a market for 
it or suffer disaster. It will be far better for us to 
sell it on credit than to store it up and let our market 
go to smash. I saw this thing coming thirty days ago. 
Why, this year all records for grain production in tlie 
United States have been excelled. The Anglé-French 
commission has come here with a proposition to give 
them credit. Give them the loan and we save our 
markets; decline the credit and what would happen?’’ 

* * * 


In the suecess of the loan the West is more interested 
than the East. The East manufactures munitions of 
war and-various things that are absolutely necessary to 
the prosecution of the war and can be purchased nowhere 
else. Such things Europe will buy if she has to pay 
gold for every shell or shipment of powder or auto- 
truck. That trade will go on practically unchecked, but 
if the loan fails France and England and their allies 
will go elsewhere for their grain, or at least shop around 
for it, with results disastrous to prices. 

* * * 


The objection to the loan, outside of a purely senti- 
mental objection from people who refuse to look at it 
as a business proposition and consider it a favor to one 
side in the war, is based on fear. It might be admitted 
that trust funds such as held by savings banks and trust 
companies should not. be involved by the taking of any 
risk whatever; but without accepting whatever risk there 
may be in such a loan the benefits spoken of above can 
not be realized and the damage to our domestic inter- 
ests is made certain. Still it is well enough to state the 
position of the objectors to the loan on the ground of 
safety. As the war stands today it is certainly in the 
realm of possibilities that Germany may win; in which 
case she has asserted she will make the Allies pay her 
war expenses, adding her war debt to the enormous one 
already assumed by her enemies. The financial strength 
undoubtedly rests with the Anglo-French Allies, but 
physical collapse might precede and bring about financial 
collapse. Such must be admitted to be a possibility, no 
matter how remote it be considered. The weakness of 
the British position unquestionably lies in the practical 
disloyalty of the trades unions and in the apathy of 
those people who fail to realize that Kitchener, Lloyd- 
George and others are telling them only the plain truth. 

* * * 


That the financial burdens that Great Britain and her 
allies have to face are tremendous must be admitted. 
The chancellor of the exchequer introduced in the House 
of Commons on Tuesday of this week the greatest war 
budget in the world’s history. He estimated the revenue 
of the current year would be $1,360,000,000 and the ex- 
penditures $7,950,000,000. The chancellor said the navy 
was costing $950,000,000 and the army $3,575,000,000, 
and the country also had to bear external advances 
amounting to $2,115,000,000. The total present daily 
rate of expenditure is upward of $22,500,000 and in the 
latter part of the year it might rise to $25,000,000. Or- 
dinary expenditures, outside of those mentioned, were 
$580,000,000 for the year. Let those citizens of the 
United States who complain of big Government expenses 
and high taxes look at some of the measures that Chan- 
cellor McKenna proposed in his budget. He proposed to 
add 40 percent to the existing income tax rate. He 
would reduce the exemption limit from $800 to $650, 
while the limit in the United States is $3,000. The 
supertax is to be increased on incomes of $40,000 and 
over from 34 pence to 40 pence per pound. Under such 
a tax an income of $100,000 would pay over $30,000 
income tax and a supertax of about 6 shillings a pound. 
The possessor of an income of $500,000 would have to 
pay $170,000. He also proposed to tax war and other 
excess profits of manufacture. The sugar import duty 
would be raised to 2.24 cents per pound. An increase of 
50 percent in the duty on tea would bring a yearly in- 
crease of revenue of $22,500,000; on tohacco of $25,- 
500,000. He proposed to double the duty on patent 
medicines and to place a duty of 3314 percent ad va- 
lorem on automobiles, clocks, musical instruments ete. 
Also, half penny postage was to be abandoned and a 
penny rate established in its place, with a higher scale 
for parcel post dnd teelphone messages. Yet with this 
inerease in Government income the demand still is for 
men and munitions. 
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MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE WORLD FOR A WEEK. 


DOMESTIC. 
General. 


Vilhjalmar Stefansson, the Canadian explorer, who was be- 
ieved lost in the Arctic, not only is alive and well, but has 
Jiseovered a new land in the North and accomplished practi- 
cally every purpose for which his hazardous journey was un- 
dertaken, according to word brought to Nome, Alaska, by 
‘he power schooner Ruby, which arrived September 16 from 
{lerschel Island. 

John D. Rockefeller, jr., is visiting the various coal camps 
owned and controlled by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company 
at Trinidad, Colo., to see and hear for himself the conditions 
ihat now exist and did exist there during the last few years. 

Addressing several hundred veterans of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war at a reunion at Danville, Ill., September 20, Congress- 
man J. G. Cannon advocated a large reserve army. His plan 
is to send the first two-year volunteers to camp for a month 
each year. These men then will go into the first reserve and 
two years later in the third reserve. 

Suit under the Sherman law to dissolve the National Plumb- 
ers’ Association, which comprises most of the large plumbing 
firms and hundreds of the smaller all over the country, prob- 
ably will be started by the Government within a few weeks. 

Property totalling more than $100,000,000 is now owned 
by the Young Men’s Christian Association in cities throughout 
the country, according to the annual report made public 
September 18. The current expenses of the work in the 
United States totalled last year $13,000,000. In foreign lands 
there was an expenditure of $433,100. 

Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, of New York, a member of the 
Federal Industrial Relations Commission, made public Sep- 
tember 18 portions of a report she presented to the commission 
concerning the economic situation of women. 


Secretary Lansing, representing the United States Govern- 
ment, and the diplomatic representatives of Brazil, Chile, 
Argentina, Bolivia, Uruguay and Guatemala resolved at their 
meeting at New York September 18 that the time had come 
for extension of formal recognition to a Government in Mexico. 
Another meeting of the conferces will be held in Washington 
October 9 at which time a decision is to be reached as to the 
elements upon which recognition should be conferred. 


The Pan-American road congress at Oakland, Cal., adopted 
a resolution September 17 calling on Congress to investigate 
the feasibility and necessity of constructing a system of 
military highways throughout the country. 

The United States naval station ship Supply arrived at San 
Francisco September 20 from Honolulu, H. I., with the bodies 
of thirteen men from the submarine F-4 on board. Four of 
the bodies which have been identified will be sent to relatives. 
The unidentified bodies will be buried in Arlington National 
Cemetery. 

Lieut. Walter R. Taliafero, junior military aviator attached 
to the signal corps aviation school at the military aerodrome, 
North Island, Cal., in a military tractor September 17 remained 
in the air nine hours and forty-eight minutes, establishing a 
new American sustained flight record. 


William F. Fitch, former president and general Manager of 
the Duluth & South Shore & Atlantic Railroad, died at Mar- 
quette, Mich., September 16, aged 76. 


A petition to Congress for woman suffrage, 18,333 feet 4 
inches long, with the names of 500,000 women signed to it, 
was started on its way to Washington September 16. It was 
carried by the envoys of the women voters in convention at 
San Francisco. 


According to a report made by Mrs. Medill McCormick, of 
Chicago, to the executive board of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association at a special meeting held at New 
York September 16, 206 members of the new House of Repre- 
sentatives out of a total of 435 will vote for the Federal 
amendment for woman suffrage. 


Plans for a national medical examination day, a children’s 
health crusade and a tuberculosis Sunday, to be held during 
Tuberculosis Week, December 6 to 12, were announced Septem- 
ber 16 by the National Association for the Study and Preven- 
tion of Tuberculosis. 


Dr. L. S. Rowe, secretary general of the Pan-American 
Financial Congress, who returned to New York September 16 
from a three months’ trip to South America, where he studied 
financial, industrial and commercial conditions, declared that 
in Peru and Chile especially he found a feeling of disappoint- 
ment that American exporters had not taken advantage of the 
opportunity created by the war to. build up closer trade rela- 
tions. 


The League to Enforce Peace, of which William Howard 
Taft is president, in a statement issued at New York Septem- 
ber 19. declared that efficient preparation for adequate 
national defense is in no way inconsistent with the purposes 
of the league, but, on the contrary, is essential thereto. 

A Detroit paper has completed a canvass of Michigan’s 
congressional delegation, which shows the members in favor 
of national preparedness against war and united in upholding 
the administration’s refusal to stop the exportations of muni- 
tions, 

The dreadnaught North Dakota, the gunners of which last 
year held the record for marksmanship in the United States 
navy, will have to be equipped with new turbine engines 
before it can take its place in the advance line again, accord- 
ing to statements made September 19 at the Philadelphia 
navy yard, where the vessel has been in reserve since July. 
It was launched in 1910. 


The Alabama legislature September 21 passed a bill prohib- 
iting gambling in cotton futures. Buyers of cotton must con- 
tract in writing for its delivery at a stipulated time. 

Anthony Comstock, secretary and special agent of the Soci- 
ety for the Suppression of Vice at New York since 1873, died 
at Summit, N. J., September 21 at the age of 71 years, 


A resolution approving the extension of foreign credit 
wholly as a matter of business and indorsing the neutrality 
policy of the national administration was adopted unani- 
mously September 21 by the Investment Bankers’ Association 
of America in convention at Denver. 

The future of the Pacific Coast as an iron and steel pro- 
ducing center was pictured as not far distant September 17 
by J. W. Beckman, of San Francisco, in a paper read before 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Ruins of what are believed to have been the last work of 
cliff dwellers have been excavated recently in the Mesa Verde 
National Park in southwestern Colorado, according to Enos 
A. Mills, Colorado author and naturalist, who has been in- 
specting the excavations. 


Washington. 


Secretary Daniels September 17 ordered all submarines of 
the F-4 type out of commission until a thorough examination 
of them could be made. His action was taken upon report of 
the board of inquiry investigating the sinking of the F-4 at 
Honolulu on March 25 which ascribed the disaster to a 
battery explosion. 

Capt. James Henry Glennon, now on the special board of 
naval ordnance, has been appointed as commandant of the 
Washington navy yard and superintendent of the gun factory. 
Capt. Glennon is considered one of the navy’s foremost ord- 
nance authorities. 

Plans for naval increases were discussed by President Wil- 
son September 16 with Secretary Daniels. 

Government money probably will not be needed to aid in the 
annual fall crop movement in the territory from the Missis- 
sippi River to the Rocky Mountains north of Texas, according 


to advices received September 1 by Secretary McAdoo from 
the Federal reserve agents of the Minneapolis and Kansas City 
reserve banks. 


William J. Bryan announced September 17 that he had 
taken under advisement a suggestion from editors of foreign 
language newspapers published in the United States that he 
make a trip to Europe as a private peace envoy to the warring 
powers, 


During July 170 ocean going vessels with cargoes amounting 
to 705,469 tons passed through the Panama Canal, establish- 
ing a new traffic record. Ninety-three ships with 316,000 tons 
moved from the Atlantic to the Pacific. Seventy-seven ships, 
carrying a greater tonnage, passed from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic. 

Representative Hays, of Virginia, chairman of the House 
committee on military affairs, September 20 announced him- 
self in favor of an addition of approximately 30,000 enlisted 
men to the regular army, the doubling of the field artillery 
strength and Government pay for national guardsmen. 

Maj. John H. Russell, of the marine corps, has been assigned 
to the faculty of the Naval Academy at Annapolis, in the 
reorganization of the institution. It is the first time the 
=—" corps ever has been recognized in the corps of instruc- 

on. 


Mrs. George Dewey, wife of the admiral, has accepted an 
appointment as an honorary member of the ways and means 
of obtaining national defense committee of the women’s sec- 
tion of the Navy League. 

Secretary of the Navy Daniels September 19 made public a 
letter he has written to each member of the newly created 
navy advisory board asking him to formulate his ideas regard- 
ing an adequate laboratory for research and experimental 
work for the navy. 

Mabel T. Boardman, chairman of the Red Cross national 
relief board, September 19 made public an appeal from Ameri- 
ean citizens in Mexico City urging the American Red Cross 
not to discontinue its reliet work there. 


The North Carolina, detailed by the Navy Department as 
the navy aeronautic ship, has reached Pensacola, the’ aero- 
nautic station and school. The vessel is equipped with two 
aeroplane hoisting cranes, 


Recommendations have been received by the Post Office 
Department from Porto Rico for the establishing of another 
postal savings bank in that dependency and if the recom- 
mendations be adopted half of the eighty-six post offices on the 
island then will have postal banks in operation. 

A confederate naval monument to cost $150,000 is proposed 
in the annual report of the Vicksburg National Park commis- 
sion just submitted to the Secretary of War. 

Secretary McAdoo September 17 authorized the director of 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing to increase the daily 
output of paper money by 250,000 sheets. . 

To supply crews which can be mobilized instantly to man 
the ships of the United States reserve fleet in case of war, 
the Navy League of the United States has established a 
department which will codperate with the navy authorities in 


the formation of an adequate naval reserve composed of of- 
ficers and men who have seen service and are especially 
trained to discharge the duties for which they would be called 
upon, 

Revenue legislation in the coming session of Congress was 
discussed September 17 at a long conference between Secretary 
McAdoo and Representative Kitchin, of North Carolina, 
majority leader of the next House of Representatives. 

John Hays Hammond, inventor of the wireless controlled 

boat, submitted to Secretary of the Navy Daniels September 21 
a modification of his invention designed to give full control 
of the movements of a torpedo from the time it is discharged 
from the submarine until-it reaches its mark, 
_ Secretary of War Garrison will ask for $250,000,000 to 
strengthen America’s military defenses. His estimates have 
been completed and are ready for President Wilson's approval. 
At the last Congress only $109,000,000 was appropriated, 
including the appropriations tor the army, State militias, 
fortifications and West Point. 4 





FOREIGN. 


The Argentine senate committee has made a favorable re- 
port on the peace treaty between Argentina, Brazil and Chile 
which was signed in Buenos Aires May 25 last by the repre- 
sentatives of the three countries concerned. 

Since the capture of the South Sea Islands from Germany 
by the British-Japanese fleets, Japan has been exerting every 
effort to spread its influence in these islands, which are now 
in its possession. The question of the permanent occupancy, 
however, will not be settled until after the war. / 

Announcement was made by Prof, Gerlach, in an address 
before the German Agricultural Society at Berlin September 
18, that German farmers can find a satisfactory substitute for 
— nitrate of soda in sulphate of ammonia and cyana- 
nide. 


_ Ankerwycke, the historic mansion at Wraysburg, England, 
in whose grounds King Henry VIII wooed Anne Boleyn, was 
destroyed September 18 by fire. 

Serious revolts have broken out in a number of Russian 
cities, following the czar’s action in proroguing the duma. 

The Chilean Congress September 17 proclaimed Juan Luis 
San Fuentes president. Fuentes was chosen at an election 
last May. He will assume office December 25. 

The Sverdrup expedition has arrived at Archangel, Russia, 
with all well. 

Mrs. Maldwin Drummond, formerly Mrs. Marshall field, 
jr., of Chicago, died at her Hampshire home, Cadland, near 
Southampton, England, September 19. 

The first complete report of the commission for relief in 
Belgium, covering the first eight months of its existence, 
reveals that the commission has collected and distributed 
$50,000,000, $15,000,000 of which bas been contributed in 
the form of money or food given by the people of the United 
States and the British empire and Belgium Itself. 





RECORD FOR A WEEK OF THE WAR IN EUROPE. 


September 16.—The British prize court in London con- 
demns as contraband cargoes of meat products valued at more 
than $15,000,000 belonging to Chicago packers, which have 
been the subject of controversy for several months, and de- 
clares them forfeited to the crown. On the eastern battle 
front the Germans continue to advance slowly in the north 
and center while in the south the Russians drive the Austro- 
German armies back across the River Stripa in Galicia and 
force them to retire westward, north of the Galician frontier. 
The French report describes artillery engagements along the 
western front. Rome reports that Italians scaled glaciers 
and attacked Austrian positions at Cresta, Villa Corna, in the 
upper Genova Valley, partly destroying them. The State 
Department receives a note from Germany formally denying 
that the Allen liner Hesperian was sunk by a German sub- 
marine. The British Admiralty admits that the British sub- 
marine L-? was sunk off the Dardanelles by the Turks. The 
czar prorogues the duma until mid-November. 

September 17.—The German forces which flanked Vilna 
and Dvinsk, cutting the railroad between those cities, ad- 
vance and capture Vidzy, thirty-five miles south of Dvinsk. 
The German center makes a further slight advance and is 
nearing the railroad east of Pinsk. On the western battle 
line the crown prince, it is believed, is preparing another big 
offensive on the Binarville-Vienne-Le Chateau front, where the 
Germans are maintaining a continuous bombardment with 
every description of projectile. The French claim to have 
done heavy damage to many German positions by means of 
bombs and grenades. The German foreign office hands to 
Ambassador Gerard a note confirming press reports that a 
German submarine attacked the liner Orduna after it at- 
tempted to escape. Secretary of State Lansing announces 
that the American note to Great Britain, protesting against 
seizure of American goods by British authorities, and other 
incidents involved in the blockade operations, has been com- 
pleted, but the note will not be sent to London until a settle- 
ment of the submarine controversy with Germany is made. 

September 18.—The Germans secure a hold on the railway 
between Dvinsk and Vilna and nearly surround Vilna, which 
the Russians are evacuating. German forces also capture 
Russian advance positions about the Dvinsk bridgehead. In 
the south the Austrians admit a retirement from the Rovno- 
Dubno-Lutsk region before superior Russian forces. Turkey 
has over 2,000,000 men under arms, according to Enver 
Pasha, Turkish minister of war. Italian Alpinists slay and 
capture Austrian defenders on the slopes of Mont Gavorcsk 
near Plazzo, Rome asserts. A French aviator bombards the 
Asia Minor City of Adana, killing two persons. Paris reports 
that large German 1orces on the west bank of the Meuse at St. 
Mihiel have been cut off from the main body of troops oper- 
ating around Verdun. Three attempts by Austrian troops to 
invade Serbia are repulsed. The executive committee of the 
Amalgamated Union of Railway Servants, representing 300,- 
000 workers, serves notice on the British Government that 
any attempt to force conscription will result in serious in- 
ternal troubles. 

September 19.—The (sermans occupy Vilna, which is evacu- 
ated by the Russian army. The German encircling movement 
from the north envelops Worjany, a little northeast of Vilna, 
and Smorgon, a little southeast of Vilna. Russian forces still 
hold Rovno and in counter attacks retake a number of villages 
both in Volhynia and Galicia. A series of articles prepared 
by the New York World reveals efforts of the British Govern- 
ment to regulate and control trade between the United States 
and the rest of the world by means of ‘‘boycott” and “black- 
list.’ The Montenegrins repulse Austrian attacks. The 
French repulse a German attack in the region of Faye, south- 
west of Peronne, and take many prisoners, according to the 
French official statement. 

September 20.—The Germans join the Austrians in at- 
tacks on Semendria, beginning a new invasion of Serbia in a 
projected march through the Balkans to the Dardanelles. 


The Allies, heavily reinforced by Italian, French and British 
contingents, renew attempts to force their way to Constan- 
tinople ahead of the Austro-Germans. The Austrians renew 
attacks on Montenegrins and Serbians at Cettinje to preve it 
the concentration of Slavs against invasion from Semendria. 
Greece and Roumania prepare to enter war on the side of the. 
Allies if Bulgaria joins the Austro-Germans. German forces 
pursue the Russian army which is attempting to escape from 
the enveloping movement in the Vilna region. South of the 
Pripet marsh region the Russians still control the situation 
and keep on harassing the Austro-German armies in Volhynia 
and Galicia. Paris reports that terrific gun battles are in 
progress along the whole western front. The Italian war 
report tells of Austrian repulses. The Washington State 
Department receives a message from Vienna concerning Am- 
bassador Dumba and the demand made by the United States 
for his recall because of his plot to cripple American munition 
factories. 


September 21.—Lohdon makes public in part the papers 
taken from War Correspondent Archibald by the British 
authorities on which was based the United States’ request 
for the recall of Dr. Dumba. Germany orders the commanders 
of its submarines that in case of doubt as to the intentions 
of liners they are to take the safe course and permit the ship 
to escape rather than run the slightest risk of error. Petro- 
grad claims that the Russian army which evacuated Vilna has 
extricated itself from the German enveloping movement after 
violent combats and is retreating toward Oschnijana. Berlin 
asserts, however, that tae Germans have cut another railway 
on which the Russians relied for retreat from Vilna and have 
divided the Russian forces into three separate groups. The 
Bulgariar Government orders general mobilization of all 
military forces in Bulgaria for the purpose of armed neu- 
trality. The Serbian Government is said to have declared 
the Serbo-Bulgarian frontier district a war zone. Nineteen 
French aeroplanes drop 100 bombs on the German division 
station at Bensdorf, damaging several buildings. A German 
submarine operating off Candia torpedoes a 15,000-ton British 
transport. Russian ships sink a German submarine in the 
Black Sea. Reginald McKenna, chancellor of the exchequer, 
introduces in the British House of Commons a war budget 
which provides for a 40 percent increase in the income tax 
and other drastic levies to help meet a deficit which it is 
estimated will reach $11,000,000,000 January 1. 

September 22.—French airmen drop 100 bombs on the 
royal palace and the railway station at Stuttgart, capital of 
the kingdom of Wurtenberg; Berlin admits four persons were 
killed and a number of soldiers and civilians were wounded. 
The Russian army retreating from Vilna escapes the German 
encircling movement. The Germans, however, capture Os- 
trow, in Poland. The Russians continue on the offensive 
near Friedrichstadt in the Riga region and also at the south 
end of the long battle line, where the Austrians have been 
driven back in the Lutsk-Dubno-Rovno fortress region, ac- 
cording to reports from Petrograd. The Austro-Germans 
extend bombardment of Serbian positions along the entire 
northern frontier. The Bulgarian Government takes over 
all railways for troop movemeut and the army moves toward 
the Serbian border. Roumania mobilizes its army. The Greek 
army is ordered to mobilize on the Bulgarian frontier. Ar 
rangements are completed for the transfer of all territory 
ceded by Turkey to Bulgaria. The State Department refuses 
to arrange for safe conduct for Dr. Dumba, Austro-Hungarian 
ambassador, on his return to Vienna, until the Austrian Goy- 
ernment notifies the United States that it has recalled its 
ambassador. The French official statement tells of the de- 
struction of important French trenches in the Champagne 
district and the repulse of German attacks near Roclincourt. 
For smuggling letters into Holland a German court martial 
at Antwerp sentences three Belgian citizens to death and 
thirty-three others to hard labor in prison for terms ranging 
from fifteen months to ten years, 
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WOODSMEN’S PAY DAYS ESTABLISHED. 


Need Not Be Paid Semi-Monthly as in Other Branches 
of Lumber Industry. 


OSHKOSH, WIs., Sept. 21—That the law enacted by 
the last legislature of Wisconsin requiring wages of em- 
ployees to be paid semi-monthly does not apply to men 
engaged in actual lumbering and logging operations is 
the opinion of Attorney General Walter C. Owen as given 
in response to an inquiry by O. T. Swan, secretary of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, in behalf of the members who were uncertain 
as to the exact provisions of the law. Following is Mr. 
Swan’s letter to Attorney General Owen: 

Reference is made to chapter 114, laws of 1915, passed 
by the last legislature of Wisconsin in regard to semi- 
monthly pay days. I note that section 2 makes an excep- 
tion to those employees engaged in lumbering and logging 
operations. Please advise me as to the extent to which 
this act applies to corporations engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. Is it considered that lumber operations extend to the 
planing mill and shipping departments of lumber manufac- 
turing concerns or to its office employees? 

This association is made up of eighty manufacturers some 
of whom operate sawmills together with box plants, plants 
for the manufacturers of flooring, plants for the manufac- 
ture of planing mill products, such as sash, doors, blinds 
ete., and it is important that we have a clear understanding 
of the status of each of these branches of the lumber 
industry. 

To the foregoing letter Attorney General Owen made 
the following reply: 

* * * The purpose of the provision was to exempt 
from the law employees working in the woods in lumbering 
and logging operations. This provision was put in here be- 
cause it was represented that under the usual custom pre- 
vailing in such operations it was quite impossible to pay 
off men working in the woods, oftentimes at long distances 
from headquarters, every two weeks. It was not intended 
at all that it should apply to factories or mills engaged in 
manufacturing articles from lumber. I do not think the 
situation you mention or have in contemplation falls within 
this exception, and it is my opinion that the law requires 
semi-monthly payments of employees engaged in such in- 
dustries. 


INCREASE IN SHIPMENTS REPORTED. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Sept. 22.—For the first time in 
many months, the August figures of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association show an increase in ship- 
ments over the corresponding month last year. Ship- 
ments reported by thirty-two mills amounted to 73,251,- 
366 feet, compared with 71,437,846 feet for August, 
1914, shipped by thirty-four mills, an increase of 1,813,- 
520 feet or 2.5 percent. The total shipments for eight 
months of this year were 477,321,678 feet, compared 
with 595,716,970 feet for the same months last year. 
Lath shipments were 20,993,950 in August, compared 
with 31,964,900 last year, and 126,829,010 for the eight 
months, compared with 189,523,613 for the same months 
last year. Production reported for August was 105,613,- 
731 feet of lumber, compared with 115,013,308 feet 
last year, a decrease of 8.1 percent, and for eight 
months it was 497,981,474 feet, compared with 672,790,- 
244 feet last year. Lath production was 29,668,089 in 
August, compared with 29,829,776 last year, and 138,- 
592,948 for the eight months, compared with 161,521,- 
353 for the same months last year. 








WHY DISCRIMINATE AGAINST WOOD ? 


Ceast Creosoting Association in Advertisement Seeks 
Explanation of Paving Problem. 





The wood block paving situation in Seattle is sizzling 
just now, as will appear from the following text of a 
half page display advertisement that appeared in the 
Seattle Daily Times of Friday, September 17: 


To the Taxpayers of King County. 


That you may be fully informed on the activities of your 
board of county commissioners with relation to paving, we 
wish to lay before you the following facts regarding the pav- 
ing of Kast Marginal Way, the new heavy-traffic thoroughfare 
that parallels the Duwamish waterway for approximately 
three and one-ha!f miles. 

First, the county commissioners signed the original petition 
asking for brick paving, the county being a property owner. 

When it became apparent that a greater number of the 
property owners favored creosoted wood block paving than 
brick, one of the commissioners went before the street commit- 
tee of the city council and demanded that the city should 
specify brick. 

The threat was made that if the city did not comply with 
the county’s demand the county would not authorize the ex- 
penditure of $175,000 voted by the people for this improve- 
ment. 

_ Une councilman so resented the demands of the commis- 
Sioner that he protested the city’s sovereign right, declaring 
that the county had no other claims than those of a taxpayer 
—the improvement being entirely within the city limits. Yet 
the street committee was forced to fall in line. It was brick 
or nothing! 

his same commissioner then busied himself among the 
property owners who had signed the petition favoring wood 
block paving. Overnight some of the heaviest property 
owners suddenly found themselves switched to the brick 
petition. 

Apparently fearing that these tactics had been too bold, 
the commissioners last Monday passed a resolution graciously 
declaring the city might have the privilege of specifying either 
wood or brick ; the council passed a resolution accordingly. 

Then yesterday the county board suddenly changed its mind 
again and rescinded its resolution of last Monday. 


Are the county commissioners—trustees for your interests— 
warranted in becoming such advocates for brick or any other 
form of paving? 

Have tuey tne right to use the power of their office to com- 

pel the use of any particular form of pavement? 
_ After King County's experience in paying $29,000 a mile 
for brick paving, is it justified in such violent activity in 
behalf of brick? You yourself may judge by an inspection of 
oo as it looks today on the Seattle-Tacoma highway, for 
instance, 

After Seattle’s experience with brick paving, is the city 
council justified in accepting brick at anyone’s behest? Your 
answer lies in an inspection of any brick pavement laid in 
= city in recent years—even including the brick on Second 

venue, 


Has the county any reason for perpetuating or fostering a 
paving monopoly in King County ? 

Why should the county board show such activity in behalf 
of brick? Why the sudden change of heart on the part of 
the commissioners—and then back again? Why should prop- 
erty owners be subjected to duress to make them change from 
wood to brick? 


Apparently everything is being done to hamper the wider 
use of wood block paving—admittedly the finest paving in 
the world today. 

Seemingly there is a conspiracy to keep out the product of 
the greatest industry of the State of Washington—an industry 
whose activity means prosperity for every branch of business. 

Every logical reason favors creosoted wood block paving— 
durability, economy, its silence, its reliability and desirability 
for all forms of traffic. 

The great cities of the world are wood block cities. New 
York and Chicago prefer wood block over all other forms of 
paving, even for the heaviest traffic streets, and despite the 
fact that back there wood block is vastly more costly than 
brick. Here wood block’s cost is low. 


In the interest of fairness and honest politics, again we ask, 
why this discrimination against wood? 
ASSOCIATION OF CREOSOTING COMPANIES OF THE PACIFIC 
Coast. 


BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION BIG EVENT. 


Centenarian, Father-in-Law of Boston Lumberman, 
Honored by Friends and Relatives. 





WintHrop, Mass., Sept. 22.—This little town on the 
cool North Shore was the mecca tonight for many mem- 
bers of the Boston lumber trade, who came down to 
felicitate Daniel Hollinger, father-in-law of H. B. Fiske, 
of the George McQuesten Company, and to take part in 
the first 100th birthday party any of them had ever 
participated in. Mr. Fiske, who is president of the 
Massachusetts Wholesale Lumber Association (Inec.) had 
made elaborate preparations for the centennial celebra- 
tion of Mrs. Fiske’s venerable father, and several hun- 
dred of the remarkable old gentleman’s relatives, friends 
and acquaintances journeyed here to help celebrate. 

Winthrop’s only centenarian is a remarkable character. 
He is today as vigorous as most men of sixty. His hair 
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DANIEL HOLLINGER, OF WINTHROP, MASS. 


is only partly gray. His hearing is as acute as that of 
a youth. His sight, gone for some years, was miracul- 
ously restored to him but four weeks ago. He stumbled 
while descending a stairway and to his amazement dis- 
covered that he could see again. 

Mr. Hollinger is the oldest Mason in the country and 
he says that one of his proudest possessions is the medal 
the Masons presented to him in commemoration of that 
fact. The other is the gold-headed cane presented by 
the Boston Post to the oldest inhabitant of each com- 
munity where that newspaper circulates. 





LUMBERMEN’S DAY AT FAIR PLANNED. 


To Be Gala Event of South Texas State Exposition— 
Hoo-Hoo Will Participate. 





BEAUMONT, TEX., Sept. 22.—While the date has not 
been fixed, lumbermen’s day at the south Texas State 
fair here in Nevember will again be one of the big days 
of the exposition. President George W. Brown of the 
Beaumont Lumbermen’s club will shortly call his mem- 
bers to order to arrange for the daylight features and 
Vicegerent W. A. Priddie of the Concatenated Order of 
Hoo-Hoo in this district will also stir up activity in the 
Hoo-Hoo ranks. 

A lumbermen’s parade in the afternoon, torch light 
parade, concatenation and banquet at night are among 
the features under consideration. ‘‘We will have some 
of the big Hoo-Hoo with us this year,’’ said Mr. Priddie, 
‘“and our celebration will be the biggest one we have ever 
held.’’ 

Hubert B. Oxford, who has been placed in charge of 
Lumbermen’s Exhibition Hall this year, says he expects 
the finest lumber exhibit ever shown at the local fair. 

Among the prominent lumbermen who will be invited 
to attend the celebration will be Julius Seidel, of St. 
Louis, Supreme Snark of the Universe, and L. D. May, of 
Jacksonville, Scrivenoter, both of whom were elected at 
the recent convention in San Francisco. 


PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN BEARS FRUIT. 


Orders for Silos Begin to Come as Result of Hemlock 
and Hardwood Manufacturers’ Activities. 


OSHKOSH, WIs., Sept. 21.—The miniature advertising 
campaign of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association carried on during the last few 
weeks more as an experiment than anything else has 
begun to bear fruit and already manufacturers are not 
only quoting prices on silos but are filling orders ani 
also selling large stocks of lumber for use in silo con 
struction. Incidentally Frank M. White, of the depart- 
ment of agricultural engineering, University of Wiscon 
sin, has issued a press bulletin to the country papers for 
the benefit of the farmers in which he advocates the use 
of wood in silo construction. He says that a stave silo, 
36 feet high and 14 feet in diameter can be put up in 
three days. He urges the construction of a good, tight 
roof and that too much care can not be taken in its 
building. He further recommends that the best of woods 
be selected and declares that the most satisfactory in the 
order named are redwood, cypress, Oregon fir, tamarack, 
white pine and longleaf southern yellow pine. Four or 
five strong guy wires, each consisting of about four 
strands of No. 9 wires should be used to keep the silo 
firm and good paint should be applied to protect the silo 
from decay. To give the best results he says a silo 
should be well located. The east or south sides of the 
barn are always best for Wisconsin conditions and it 
should be placed on solid ground with a small silage room 
connecting it with the barn. 


OsHKOoSH, WIs., Sept. 21—The date of October 20 
has finally been set for the hearing of the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association case 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission. The asso- 
ciation will be represented by its traffic manager, F. W. 
Ducker. <A. E. Solie, of the Central Wisconsin traffic 
bureau, will also appear. The association asks for the 
cancelation of present rates on lumber and forest prod- 
ucts from stations on the Chicago & North Western 
Railway to stations on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul in Iowa and Minnesota. 





REVEALS INTERESTING CONDITION. 


LupiIneton, Micu., Sept. 21.—In connection with its 
work of studying lumbering operations recently the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis., sent one of 
its forestry engineers, F. E. Hallauer, to the plant of 
the Stearns Salt & Lumber Company, at Ludington, 
whose investigations revealed an interesting condition. 
This report shows that the plant of the Stearns Salt & 
Lumber Company is not confined to the functions of a 
sawmill alone, but owing to the closeness with which low 
grade timber is handled, manufacturing into by-products 
what otherwise would go to waste, the concern has many 
of the characteristics of a factory. Comparing its op- 
erations with the ordinary lumbering operations of 
twenty-five years ago, the report shows that this concern 
has expended in wages alone nearly twice as much in 
proportion to the number of feet of logs manufactured 
as would have been expended in the same operation a 
quarter of a century ago, this, of course, being due to 
the by-products that are now secured from the timber. 
The Stearns Salt & Lumber Company has recently added 
a plant for the manufacture of clothes pins for the pur- 
pose of more closely working up its waste material. 





LUMBER “SPECIAL” IN RACE. 


Trainload of Fir Keeps Up With Passenger Train on the 
Way to Chicago. 





ABERDEEN AND HoquiAM, WASH., Sept 18.—Interest 
among lumbering circles has been raised to a high pitch 
by the fact that the first train of the three train loads 
ot clear fir lumber shipped by the Grays Harbor Lum- 
ber Company, of Hoquiam to Baltimore, Md., is running 
a race with a passenger train on the Milwaukee system 
between Seattle and Chicago and has so far been able 
to maintain its schedule. Daily reports of the position 
of both trains are being received. The lumber special 
has found it easy to keep pace with the passenger train 
because of the necessity to make stops only for water 
and changes of locomotives, while the passenger has been 
forced to restock with ice, provisions ete. at division 
points and to stop at stations which the freight does not. 
The second train, consisting of thirty-four cars left Sep- 
tember 11, and will also make the very best possible 
time. The third and last train is scheduled to leave 
September 18. A record trip is predicted for all three 
trains. 


OFFERS INSTRUCTION IN USE OF WOOD. 


MILWAUKEE,. WIS., Sept. 22.—A course of instruction 
in the use of wood for structural purposes is offered for 
the school year 1915-1916 by the University of Wis- 
consin, Madison. The course includes sixteen lectures by 
members of the staff of the Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, on the identification and properties of various 
species; factors which influence strength and durability; 
grading rules; building codes; selection of timber, and 
the economic design of timber structures. The course 
is expected to furnish to the engineering students basic 
principles relating to timber construction such as are 
now given for steel and concrete. 
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SHINGLE ROOFS WITHSTAND STORM. 


Winds Play Mischief with Substitute Coverings, but 
Do Little Damage to Those of Wood. 





New ORLEANS, La., Sept. 21.—Heavily increased de- 
mand from Texas territory for cypress shingles has been 
one of the features of the recent market situation. The 
call for ‘‘primes’’ has virtually exhausted mill stocks, 
it appears, and in consequence there is now improved 
demand for ‘‘bests’’ and ‘‘economies.’’? It develops 
that the original supposition—that this brisk demand 
was due to rebuilding operations following the storm 
which recently swept a portion of Texas, is only partly 
correct. It is learned on the authority of eye witnesses 
that the high winds in many quarters of the wind-swept 
sections of Texas incidentally demonstrated the superi- 
ority of the wooden shingle to most of the substitute 
roofing materials. Houses that otherwise survived the 
storm intact where roofed with ‘‘substitutes,’’ fre- 
quently lost their roofs, it is related, and their contents 
were damaged by the accompanying rains. A resident 
of Houston who recently visited New Orleans reported 
that the only damage his own shingle-roofed residence 
suffered from the storm was inflicted by flying slate 
from a neighbor’s roof that broke one of his windows 
and opened a way for the driving rains that accompanied 
the wind. His own shingle roof, he reports, came 
through intact, and his experience was the common one. 

From this gentleman and from others it is learned that 
the high winds played the mischief with both slate and 
tile roofs, tearing off the slates or tiles singly and by 
battalions; that it worked even greater damage to tin 
and galvanized iron roots, sometimes rolling these up 
and transporting them to ‘‘parts unknown;’’ and that 
composition roofing materials also fared badly. Not all 
of the shingle roofs, it is probable, escaped unscathed. 
Houses here and there were demolished roof and all. 
But the burden of the evidence available goes to show 
that the shingle staid on the job better than any of its 
rival roofing materials. And the heavy call for cypress 
shingles from the Texas territory storm-visited indicates 
that the Texas folk accept as conclusive the storm’s 
demonstration of the superiority of the shingle over the 
substitute in this important respect, at least. 





DECIDE IN FAVOR OF WOOD. 


Bangor, Me., Sept. 21—Wooden furniture will be 
used in the new Federal building instead of the rather 
unsatisfactory and inartistic metal office furnishings, 
such as were provided by the Government officials for 
the new custom house at Boston, Mass. Some people 
thought the Federal authorities ought to ‘‘ prevent fires’’ 
by adopting metal office fittings for the new Bangor 
Federal building, but the officials have very sensibly de- 
cided differently. 

All of the furnishings used will be of quartered oak. 
The first carload has just arrived, having been shipped 
by Joseph Snellenburg, of Washington, D. C. The cost 
was $10,000. 


WOOD-SURFACED SPEEDWAY A SUCCESS. 


New York, Sept. 22.—The two-mile wood surfaced 
automobile speedway at Sheepshead Bay has been given 
its initial speed trial and it has proved a great success. 
In the first test of the new race course Dario Resta, the 
Italian driver, with a French car, demonstrated its high 
speed possibilities by driving ten miles in 5 minutes 
3245 seconds, at the rate of 108.03 miles an hour, a 
new world’s record for the distance. It is estimated 
that when drivers are accustomed to the track they will 
attain a speed of two miles a minute. The formal open- 
ing of the wood surfaced speedway will take place Octo- 
ber 2, when the first contest for the Vincent Astor cup 
and $50,000 in prize money will be run. It will be 350 
miles, Twenty-eight entries have been received. The 
experts predict confidently that all world’s records will 
be broken when the race is run on the smooth wooden 
surface of laminated longleaf pine scantling. 








WORKERS’ WAGES SHOW ADVANCE. 


Department of Labor Statistics Point to Increases 
Over Last Year. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 22—Wages in the United 
States advanced in 1914 in spite of the industrial de- 
pression which was felt throughout the entire country 
in that year. The Department of Labor has established 
the fact that in forty-one of the leading cities of the 
United States the average rate of wages per week in 
seventy-five trades was higher on May 1, 1914, than on 
May 1, 1913, and that in seventeen trades they were the 
same, while in only one trade was the average rate 
lower. This data will soon be published by the depart- 
ment in a bulletin. 

Some of the more important trades considered show 
the following increases: Bakers, 2 perient; beer bot- 
tlers, 3 percent; bricklayers, 2 percent; carpenters, 1 
percent; hod carriers, 1 percent; inside wirers, 3 percent; 
lathers, 2 percent; parquetry floor layers, 6 percent; 
plumbers and gas fitters, 1 percent; sheet metal workers, 
3 percent; stone masons, 3 percent; stone cutters, 4 per- 
cent; structural iron workers, 2 percent; freight han- 
dlers, 3 percent; hardwood finishers, 4 percent; electro- 
typers, 5 percent. 

Considering rates of wages per hour as distinguished 
from rates per week, the department finds that seventy- 
eight trades show an increase, in fifteen there is no 
change and none shows any decrease. 





The highest scales per hour paid in May, 1914, in a 
few of the principal trades were as follows: Brick- 
layers 87.5 cents in Dallas and San Francisco; ¢ar- 
penters 65 cents, in Chicago; hod carriers 50 cents, in 
Portland, St. Louis, Salt Lake City and San Francisco; 
painters 70 cents, in Chicago; plasterers 87.5 cents, in 
Dallas and San Francisco; plumbers and gas fitters 
75 cents, in Chicago, Dallas, Portland, St. Louis, Salt 
Lake City, San Francisco and Seattle; sheet metal 
workers 68.8 cents, in Chicago and San Francisco; 
stone cutters 70 cents, in Portland and San Francisco; 
structural iron workers 70 cents, in Cleveland; freight 
handlers 60.6 cents, in New Orleans; granite cutters 68.8 
cents, in New York; iron molders 50 cents, in San Fran- 
cisco; linotype operators (Hebrew, book and job) 83.3 
cents, in New York; compositors (English newspaper), 
day work, 75 cents, in Seattle. 





TO CONSTRUCT A THOUSAND HOUSES. 


Big Project, in Which Wood Figures Entirely, Is 
Launched to Relieve City’s Congestion. 


Fuint, Micu., Sept. 22.—As a result of the efforts 
of a speciai committee of the Flint Board of Commerce 
business men of this city have commenced the organi- 
zation of a company with a capital stock of $250,000 
te construct 1,000 wooden houses. At the initial meeting 
$61,000 of the capital stock was subscribed and the 
amount is steadily increasing. Out of the stock sold up 
to date 250 wooden houses will be constructed. 

The action was made necessary by the shortage of 
houses to rent and a desire to relieve the congested 
district. Flint is growing steadily and as it has no 
aspect of being a mushroom town the business men be- 
lieve it a safe investment to build the 1,000 houses, 
every one of which are actually directly needed. 

All of the 1,000 houses will be 
entirely of wooden construction 
with the exception of some that 
probably will have cement foun- 
dations. Lumber was unanimous- 
ly chosen because of the cheapness, 
and beauty of a wooden house 
and the speed with which it can 
be erected. 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR 
SOUTHERN YELLOW 
PINE. 


New ORLEANS, La., Sept. 21.— 
The report of the Southern Pine 
Association on the order file of 
southern yellow pine sawmills for 
the week ended Friday, Septem- 
ber 17, shows a gratifying in- 
crease in the number of orders 
booked, this report showing 100,- 
220,000 feet of new _ business 
booked, 98,300,000 feet shipped 
and unfilled orders on hand of 
364,440,000 feet, or approximately 
18,222 ears. This report, which 
was made up from detail reports 
from 147 mills, shows that for the 
week orders exceeded shipments 
by 1,920,000 feet, or 1,953 per- 
eent, and showed an increase in 
orders compared with the report 
for the previous week of 2,547,- 
510 feet. 

An ingenious method of indi- 
cating the relative positions of 
orders and shipments printed on 
reports sent out to subscribers to 
the association is in the shape of 
a barometer, as shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. This 
barometer indicates percentage of 
orders above or below shipment, 
20,000 feet being used as a basis for a ecarload. ‘‘When 
orders are in excess of shipments, experience indicates 
an advancing market; when orders are less than ship- 
ments, experience indicates a declining market,’’ is 
a statement made in connection with this report. 


UNIQUE DAMAGE SUIT AWAITS DECISION. 


MILWAUKEE, WiIs., Sept. 22.—An unusual case, the de- 
cision in which will set an important precedent in work- 
men’s compensation litigation in Wisconsin, has just 
been given final hearing by the Industrial Commission of 
Wisconsin. The widow of Gerhardt Vennen is suing the 
New Dells Lumber Company, of Eau Claire, Wis., for 
$20,000 for the illness and death of her husband, who 
contracted typhoid fever while at work. The case was 
non-suited in the Cireuit court, the lumber company con- 
tending that the case was one for the Industrial Commis- 
sion to determine as properly coming under the Wiscon- 
sin workmen’s compensation act. It also claimed that 
any compensation paid the estate should be based on the 
schedule of rates contained in the compensation act. The 
plaintiff pleads that she is entitled to damages because 
there was nothing accidental about the death of Mr. 
Vennen as construed by the workmen’s act. The argu- 
ments open an entirely new field. There is no case in 
the history of English or American law that covers the 
action. A decision in favor of the lumber company may 
mean that in the future cases of illness contracted by an 
employee while discharging his duty will come under the 
compensation act. A decision for the plaintiff will mean 
that damages in any sum may be asked. The maximum 
damages that could be obtained under the workmen’s 
act is $3,000. 
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STUDY DISPOSAL OF SHORT LENGTHS. 


Committee of Yellow Pine Sash, Door and Blind 
Manufacturers Tours Mills. 


NEw OrLEANS, La., Sept. 21—A committee of yellow 
pine sash, door and blind manufacturers this week began 
a tour of the southern yellow pine mills of the South for 
the purpose of studying the possibilities of utilizing 
‘“short lengths’’ and other material that now goes into 
the burners or waste piles in the manufacture of their 
own products. The trip has been organized as a result, 
of a talk made by Secretary Lindsley, of the Yellow Pine 
Sash, Door & Blind Manufacturers’ Association, before 
a mass meeting of the Southern Pine Association some 
months ago. In the course of his remarks Mr. Lindsley 
suggested the possibility that tle yellow pine mills might 
furnish the millwork people with short length stuff at 
a price that would enable them to compete on more even 
terms with the manufacturers of these products from 
other woods. The suggestion was noted and carefully 
canvassed. 

The expedition begun this week is the sequel. The sash, 
door and blind manufacturers’ committee includes H. L. 
Gwin, of Gadsden, Ala.; J. V. Lindsley, of Atlanta; 
George Toale, of Augusta, Ga.; and W. E. Wheless, of 
Shreveport. The committeemen are making the trip 
as guests of the Southern Pine Association, whose chief 
inspector, J. E. Jones, accompanies them to the mills. 
Mr. Jones met the committee at Birmingham yesterday. 
The itinerary was to be arranged there to suit their 
wishes and convenience, but doubtless will include visits 
to representative southern yellow pine plants whose own- 
ers and managers are interested in the tentative project 
to arrange for disposition of short lengths and other 
material which have not been utilized hitherto. It is 
hoped that the visiting committeemen will be able not only 
to find material of this character which is suited to their 
uses but to arrange for its delivery in quantities and 
upon terms that will be advantageous to both the mills 
and the sash, door and blind factories. 





CLAIM ASSESSMENTS TOO HIGH. 


Owners of Timber Sue Clallam County (Washington), 


Alleging Discrimination. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 18—Two suits of considerable 
interest regarding timber taxation have been brought in 
the Federal court here and testimony has been taken for 
a period of nearly three weeks, ended Thursday, Sep- 
tember 16. Arguments in the case have not been sub- 
mitted as yet. The suits were brought by Ruddock & 
McCarthy and the Clallam Lumber Company, both com- 
panies associated with the J. D. Lacey & Co. interests, 
and the suits were brought against Clallam County. 
These suits involve the taxes on about 3,250,000,000 
feet, of standing timber in that county. It is said this 
timber is practically a solid tract in the valley of the 
Sol Duc and Calowa rivers and is situated about 17 miles 
from the Straits of San Juan de Fuea. 

The plaintiffs claim that the property has been dis- 
criminated against and assessed too high as compared 
with farm property, town property and other timber- 
lands located on the tidewater or near tidewater on the 
Straits of San Juan de Fuca. The timber which the 
Lacey interests compare with the value of their own 
is owned by the Puget Mill Company, the Milwaukee 
Land Company, Merrill & Ring Logging Company, and 
the Goodyear Lumber Company, all of which is closer to 
tidewater. In the case J. E. Frost is counsel for Clal- 
lam County and has associated with him E. C. Ewing 
and C. F. Riddell, attorneys, of Seattle. The attorneys 
for the plaintiffs are Peters & Powell and Earle & Stein- 
ert, of Seattle, and W. F. Keeney, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 





SUFFERS LOSS BY FIRE. 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


Tacoma, WASH., Sept. 23.—The Lindstrom-Handforth 
Lumber Company’s mill at Rainier, Wash., was destroyed 
by fire last night. The sawmill, which had a capacity 
of 60,000 feet of lumber daily, the shingle mill, lumber 
sheds and 5,000,000 feet of lumber, burned. The loss 
is estimated at $140,000, partly insured. 





LAY PAVEMENTS; THEN TEAR ’EM UP. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 22.—More red tape, involving 
Fire Prevention Commissioner John A. O’Keefe, the 
militant professional enemy of the inoffensive wooden 
shingle, has resulted in spoiling the handsome new 
wooden paving on Summer Street and the issuing 
of orders to spoil the new wooden paving on Tremont 
Street. The repaving of Summer Street was finished 
only a few weeks ago, and now employees of the Public 
Works Department are ripping up the smooth new wooden 
pavement to install high pressure water pipes to comply 
with an order of O’Keefe to have sprinkler systems in- 
stalled in eight buildings along that thoroughfare. 

Six places on Tremont Street, which the Boston Amer- 
ican says ‘‘has been the best street in the city since 
the wooden block pavement was put in,’’ are to be 
torn up. 

Besides the six places in Tremont Street’s wooden 
pavement and eight places in Summer Street, the ma- 
jority of the streets in the downtown section are listed 
to be torn up for the installation of about 450 fire 
sprinkler systems ordered installed by the metropolitan 
fire prevention commissioner. 
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WOODEN HOUSES CAN BE BUILT TO LESSEN FIRE RISK. 


How Flooring Can Be Laid and Partitions Erected as Means to Safety—Building Code Relating to Fire Stops Is 


Criticised—Details 


This study of the protection against fire of wood 
used in building construction has proceeded as far as 
the consideration of floors and interior partitions, 
the firestopping of the furring on brick walls and of 
outer walls of frame buildings having already been 
covered. 

Figure 1, borrowed from Radford’s ‘‘ Practical Car- 
pentry,’’ shows how interior partitions are framed in 
probably the majority of cases, except that here the 
rough floor is shown as having been laid diagonally, 
whereas more often it is laid directly crosswise with 
the floor joists and therefore parallel with transverse 
partitions; and the finished flooring is then laid directly 
crosswise of the rough floor or in the same direction 
as the floor joists. The diagonal method of applying 
rough flooring as well as the sheathing of frame outer 


























COMMON METHOI 


FIG. 1 OF SETTING PARTITION. 
walls is considered to add some bracing strength to a 
building, but makes additional labor. 

This illustration is cut away to show the relation 
between the ground strip, usually applied at the bot- 
tom of the partition, against which the lath and plaster 
abut. The finished flooring comes against this ground 
strip and the bottom of the baseboard is nailed to it. 
Where the baseboard is in two members—that is, with 
a separate finish mold on top—another ground is often 
nailed in the wall at this point and sometimes also 
where the one-piece base is used. 

Figure 2 is a detail section of such a partition, 
showing how the sole plate is laid upon the subfloor 
with the partition studding resting directly upon it 
and how the ground, base and lath and plaster close 
tightly from both sides so that the interior spaces 
of the partition are sealed in an air-tight manner at 
the bottom. 

If the partition is a continuing one—that is, if 
there is another partition directly beneath it—this 
partition will be finished with a cap plate at the top, 
similar to the sole plate at the bottom, and it also will 
be closed by this continuous plate from the floor space 
above it. 

In setting partitions in this way it, of course, does 
not matter whether they run transversely of the floor 
joists or with them, inasmuch as the partition framing 
is entirely independent from the space between the 
joists. Where, however, a partition begins at any 
floor and runs lengthwise of a joist it is customary to 
double the floor joist beneath the partition in order 
to earry its added weight. Nailing strips are nailed 
on each side of the double joist to afford solid nailing 
for the edge of the rough and finished flooring; or, 
preferably, the two floor joists, instead of being set 
together, are blocked apart perhaps three inches so 
that the joists themselves project sufficiently on either 
side beyond the width of the partition to support the 
edge of the floors and afford solid nailing. 

Now, having in mind a partition of this sort, let the 
reader refer to the code of suggested ordinances for 
small municipalities adopted by the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters and the National Fire Protection 
Association, referring to the edition of December, 1913. 
This code has now been somewhat enlarged but a copy 
of the revised code, while requested some time ago, 
has not yet come to hand. The section of the code 
relating to fire stops reads as follows: 

_ Section 19. Fire Stops. At each floor level in all build- 
ings hereafter erected, all stud walls, partitions, furrings 
and spaces between joists where they rest on division walls 
or partitions, shall be fire-stopped with incombustible mate- 
rial in a manner to cut off completely communication by 
fire through concealed spaces. Such fire-stopping shall ex- 
tend the full depth of the joists, and at least 4 inches above 
each floor level. Stair carriages shall be firestopped at least 
once in the middle portion of each run. 

When a Fire Stop Is Useless. 

It is obvious that this code would call for a beam 
filling the depth of joists on partitions of the sort 
just described, which are finished with a solid plate at 
top and bottom, the bottom plate usually (although 
not always) being set upon the subfloor instead of 
directly upon the joist. It is obvious that this fire 
stop or beam fill, as it is technically known, may per- 
haps be needed to cut off the continuous floor space 
between joists running across the building. As far 
as the firestopping of the partition is concerned it is 
useless. It is, of course, impossible to extend it con- 
tinuously for 4 inches above the floor level without 
occupying the 13/16-inch of space of the subfloor and 
the 1%-ineh thickness of the sole plate of the parti- 








tion. What do these national organizations wish to 
be done in this emergency? Do they want 4 inches 
of incombustible material placed on top of the sole 
plate? If so, what practical purpose does it answer? 
It is obvious that a fire oceurring in the floor space 
will not burn through the thickness of the subfloor 
and the 15¢ inches of solid wood in the partition plate 
in order to get into the interior of the partition above 
until long after it has eaten through the two thick- 
nesses of floor upon each side of the partition. This 
is also true of fire occurring in the partition space 
below the floor, except that here it is stopped merely 
by the cap plate. As, however, these stops are abso- 
lutely air-tight the possibility of a fire occurring in a 
space between studding inside of a partition abso- 
lutely air-tight at top and bottom is extremely remote. 
As a matter of fact the fire would quickly smother 
itself in such a space, even if it were open at either 
top or bottom and closed in an air-tight manner at the 
other end. 

Where such a partition runs lengthwise of the floor 


‘joist beam fill, in addition to being useless for the 


firestopping of the line of the partition space, it is use- 
less as a fire-stop for the floor space because obviously 
it must itself run in the same direction as the joists 
and no fire, of course, can communicate in the interior 
space of the floor in a direction crosswise of the floor 
joists themselves unless through openings that have 


-been cut in the joists for the running of electric con- 


duetors. 


One Point Needing Attention. 


Incidentally that particular point is one to which 
these two national organizations might well give some 
attention. Workmen installing in an old house a new 
electric lighting installation in Chicago recently, in 
running an armored cable crosswise of the joists, cut 
the joists at approximately the center of the span to 
a depth of approximately 2 inches at the under side 
of the joists. The weakening effect upon the floor is, 
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FIG. 2—SECTION OF PARTITION FOOTING. 


of course, obvious and the opening thereby left for 
the travel of fire is one which must be given some con- 
sideration in the study of the subject of fire stopping. 

While the sole plate of a partition, as already stated, 
is usually laid upon the subfloor, for the reason that 
as a rule the subfloor is put down as soon as the joists 
are laid in order to afford a working floor for the 
brickmasons, and the partitions are not put in until 
some time later, in some instances this sole plate is 
laid directly upon the floor joists, as shown by the 
first cut of Figure 3, also borrowed from Radford’s 
‘Practical Carpentry.’’ The second cut shows the 
cap of the partition in the story below. In this in- 
stance the floor joists are shown spliced upon this 
partition, which is therefore a bearing wall, but this 
is poor practice. All floor joists should have their end 
bearings upon brick or fireproof walls or upon steel 
girders supported by an iron column system. This 
construction, however, is not always avoidable in the 
building of large frame residences and other buildings. 

Even though the sole plate be laid directly upon the 
floor joists, as here shown, it would not appear to call 
for any additional firestopping. A layer of mortar 
or a course of brick and mortar could, of course, be 
put upon the top of the plate, but this is precisely 
where it does not need protection. Fire attacks from 
below and here only is where protection is needed in 
this case. 

Sometimes, however, another form of partition con- 
struction is encountered, as instanced by the follow- 
ing quotation from a specification recently issued by 
a well known Chicago architect for the construction 
of a 3-story apartment building upon Sheridan Road: 

Where studs come over beam or partition below they 
shall extend down to such beam or partition and shall not 
rest on any joists. All partitions not coming as above speci- 
fied shall have 2x4 plates top and bottom. 

In the case of a partition running crosswise of a 
floor joist this construction is illustrated by Figure 4. 
The partition below abuts upon a cap plate below the 
floor joist and this specification in such a case requires 
that the partition studs above shall come down to an4 
rest upon this plate. The studding are usually placed 


‘ 


of Construction That Insure Preventive Measures. 


against the floor joists as shown and spiked to th: 
joist near its bottom. 

This method of construction was formerly more com- 
mon than at present, although, as above indicated, ii 
is still specified by architects in many instances. In 
the case of a floor with joists 2x12, say, with a partition 
cap both above and below the joist, there are firsi 
1144 inches thickness of joist and then 1% inches 
thickness of each plate, or a total of 14%, inches of 
thickness of wood at this floor. In the case of con 
tinuous partitions running past several floors this 
thickness is, of course, multiplied inasmuch as wood 
shrinks and swells to a considerable extent in a trans 
verse direction while lengthwise practically not at all. 
Such a line of partition will rise and fall to a con 
siderable degree at the top; thus causing distortion 





FIG. 3—PARTITION SOLE PLATE (B) AND CAP (A). 
of the plate, cracking of plaster and trouble with the 
fitting of doors and windows in their openings. In 
the form of construction here specified the thickness 
of one plate and the thickness of the joist are cut out 
of the partition line. If the joists shrink they will 
ein their floor down with them, but not the partition 
above. 

This construction, of course, leaves a direct connec- 
tion between the floor space of each pair of floor joists 
and the partition space of the corresponding pair of 
studding. It furnishes a direct chimney upward from 
the entire interior floor space, which is undesirable 
even though it be closed off at the top of the partition. 
Here the form of firestopping prescribed by the sec- 
tion of the code above quoted is practicable and can 
be applied as shown by Figure 5. The horizontal lines 
here represent the top and bottom of the floor joist, 
the continuous vertical line the depth of the partition 
studding above and below. As shown more clearly 
by the perspective in. Figure 4, the plate below the 
joist is both a cap for the partition below and a sole 
plate for the studding above, which come down to and 
rest directly upon it. Upon this plate a course of 
brick and mortar may be laid, as shown in Figure 5. 
A common brick, however, is 4 inches wide, while a 
2x4 studding is but 35 inches wide. Consequently, 
the brick can be used only in the depth of the floor 
joist. This section specified that this fire stop shall 
extend 4 inches above the floor level into the wall 
above. The dotted line here indicated is 4 inches 
from the top of the floor joist and as the subfloor and 
finished floor together are 156 inches thick or approxi- 
mately so, even if nailing strips are not placed between 
them, this dotted line would be still higher in order 
to comply technically with the wording of the section. 

It is, of course, possible to stand a brick on edge 
as here shown and fill with mortar on each side of 
it. It is, however, necessary to strike this mortar off 
carefully to a perfect level with the line of the stud- 





























FIG, 4—HOW CONTINUOUS PARTITIONS ARE SOME- 
TIMES FRAMED. 


ding or else to wait until the subfloor and ground 
strip are nailed to the studding on each side (as indi- 
eated in the sketch only upon the left hand side). 
It would then be possible to apply soft mortar to fill 
solidly the space thus enclosed to the level of the 
top of the ground strip and this would offer little 
difficulty. Both carpenters and masons are on the 
job and the ground strip and the mortar for this can 
therefore be conveniently applied. If, however, it is 
desired to continue the fire stop to a higher level, it 
would be most practical to wait until the lower lines 
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of lath are nailed to the studding above the ground 
aid then to fill between these. The lathers, however, 

e not yet on the job and it would cost money to get 
. lather there for this particular purpose. It is, there- 
‘re, more practical to specify that this fire stop shall 
tend into the partition to the level of this ground 
rip, Which is usually 2 inches high and laid upon a 
sibfloor which is 13/16 inches thick. This also would 
seem entirely sufficient. The fire stop just reaches the 
line Where the plaster of the wall begins, though not 
lapping it; but fire, in order to get into the partition 
ut this point from the floor space below, would have to 
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5—BEAM FILLING OF 
FIG. 4. 


burn both through the thickness of the subfloor and 
the total height of the ground strip. 


How Specification May Be Carried Out. 


Figure 6 shows how this specification may be carried 
out in the case of a partition which runs lengthwise 
of the floor joist. At the partition two floor joists are 
provided and blocked apart the width of the partition 
studding—or a trifle more in order to allow of their 
easy insertion. These blocks, which are naiied in 
between these joists, extend exactly to their lower 








FIG, PARTITION SHOWN IN 


edge and to them the cap of the partition below is 
nailed since it touches the joists themselves only at 
the corners. The studding of the partition below are 
then set down between the joists to this cap. 

It is obvious that this cap cuts off the interior space 
between the lower and upper partition and that the 
floor space is also cut off by the solid thickness of the 
two joists. An additional stop might be cut in be- 
tween these studding above the joists, as shown in 
the sketch, but it would be of no particular value 

Inasmuch as the floor joists do not carry the weight 
of the upper partition, the doubling of joists here is 
not needed for structural strength. Sometimes, there- 
fore, the joist is omitted on one side of the partition 
studding and instead a nailing strip, probably of 2x4, 
is nailed directly to the studding to receive the edge 
of the floors. The lower edge of such a strip is indi- 
cated by the dotted line at A. This construction 
would, of course, leave an opening below this nailing 
strip between the partition space and the space in 
the floor, extending in the direction of the partition 
between the joists, but extending from the partition 
only to the next joist at the left. This increases only 
Ly 50 percent the total enclosed space. 

This replacement of one of the joists by such a nail- 
ing strip is, however, not the best practice. Where a 
full joist is used on both sides of the partition these 
joists shrink in the same manner as the other floor 
joists and thus keep the floor level. A nailing strip 
spiked to the studding retains its position since the 
studding do not shrink endwise, and if the joists 
shrink the edge of the floor supported by this nailing 
strip will be held above the level of the rest of the 
floor. 

The section of the code already quoted by its terms 
would call for a beam fill in the case of this partition, 
although, as already shown, it would be of no prac- 
tical service in firestopping either the floor space or 
the partition space. If the partition is so located that 
a fireproof partition wall is called for, the beam fill 
between floors would also be indicated; not in the 
ease of ordinary partition construction. 


Necessity for Firestopping by Beam Filling Joists. 


There remains to be considered the firestopping by 
beam filling between the joists of floors at some point 
of their length. The necessity for this, of course, in- 
creases with the length of the joists. The Chicago 
building ordinance requires that buildings of non-fire- 
proof construction built for use as hotels, club rooms, 
rooming houses ete., shall have such.a beam fill across 
floors between joists at distances not over twenty-five 
feet, measured lengthwise of the joist. In ordinary 
construction, however, there are few continuous spans 
over sixteen feet. In the building of brick apartment 
buildings the ends of floor joists are practically al- 
ways carried either upon a brick wall at the outer 
end or at the inner end by a steel girder supported 
by steel columns, and these are usually encased in a 
brick wall. In most cases the ends of the wooden 
floor joists are framed to the side of the steel I-beam, 
which in itself forms a fire stop as far as the floor 
space is concerned. 

While floor joists usually run crosswise of a build- 
ing, interior hallways usually run lengthwise and their 


partitions therefore cross the floor joists. It might be 
considered good practice to require a beam fill of the 
floor in the line of all such partitions for the proper 
rotection of the hallway, which the occupants of the 
1ouse must depend upon in order to reach safety in 
ease of fire. Exterior hallways are often especially 
protected by the regulations of city ordinance, but the 
interior hallways are of nearly as much importance. 
Further than that, it might be desirable to require a 
beam fill between floor joists in the line of all parti- 
tions running crosswise of the joists where such par- 
titions run both below and above the floor; except in 
those cases where the floor space between "joists does 
not extend for more than ten feet in either direction 
from this point before being stopped off by an outer 
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WISE OF JOISTS. 


wall or by another line of firestopping. Under the 
same circumstances a beam fill is required over, but 
not under, discontinuous partitions. Where there is 
no partition cap below the joist a beam fill is imprac- 
ticable, though the suggested code calls for it. It is 
too heavy to rest upon lath and plaster alone. 

Under the application of this rule it might often 
occur that a partition of the type shown in Figures 4 
and 5 might not require the beam fill indicated in 
Figure 5 as far as the breaking of the interior floor 
space is concerned. In such a case the firestopping of 
the footing of the partition above might be equally 
and more cheaply accomplished by cutting in wooden 
stops between studding above the floor joists and, if it 
be thought desirable, putting an inch or two of mortar 
on top of them. 





AUGUST YELLOW PINE STATISTICS COMPILED BY SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION, 


STOCKS ON HAND AUCUST 1, 1915—AUGUST CUT AND SHIPMENTS—STOCKS ON HAND SEPTEMBER 1,°1915. 


_ 157 SUBSCRIBERS’ MILLS. ) 























ECAPITULATION OF SUBSCRIBERS’ REPORTS OF CUT AND SHIPMENTS BY MONTHS 


FIRST EIGHT gt 1915-1914. 
























































































































ee. a a one “ a SAME MILLS 
No. Mills | On Hand Aug. Ist Aug. Cut | Aug. Shipments [Stocks on Hand Sept. | | 1915 | 1914 
= | | 7 
cad oe ee Month | No. Mills | | 7 
Louisiana_........------- 56 461,526,305 153,087,414 | 165,495,127 | 449,118,592 | | : aw 
aaa 30 225,284,286 06,076,934 | o9.114.356 | 222.240.86 | _ | a | - massa 
Ayeanies eee 18 204,674,463 47,618,961 2,949,008 344,416 | | |— Jala 
Mississippi_.-.......---- 31 163,122,331 71,385,130 | 77,462,982 157,044,479 January. ist | 330,725,614 | 334,820,795 373,897,525 396,699,524 
Alabama......-.-- Se 13 58,392,740 25,012.920 | 26,229,978 97,175,682 February 151 337.841.070 | 309,919,529 363,322,484 350,716,899 
Oklahoma..........----- 3 30,150,613 9,287,278 | 9,417,937 30,019,954 March... it | 402,981,101 380,757,847 400,196,187 376,343,389 
Biot ae esos eee o. 4 21,799,743 10,046,198 9,233,373 22,612,568 April~_. 51 | 395,063,588 387,205,941 416,803,496 398,510,162 
Migsolirs <2 o0 ccc toe I 11,486,951 876,292 1,236,791 11,126,452 May * 151 387,780,340 397,368,138 405,113,507 406,733,456 
OOKMIA Seas cae 1 1,358,875 1,199,573 1,244,448 1,314,000 June:. Br 368,959,067 | 388,052,627 397 375.393 406,525,495 
———_——_-—— 7 ly..-------------- bt | 391,062,538 | 430,613,824 404,071,645 435,007,682 
oe eee 157 1,177,796,307 384,500,700 | "412,384,000 1,150,003,007 a 131 | ~—«375:517930 «| «= 403-476.997 401,079.142 389.910.203 
=4 ee __ Totals 8Months.....| 151 | __-2,989,922,248 | —_-3,032,215,698 —|_—3,161,859,379_ | ———3,160,446,810 
AUGUST SHIPMENTS WERE..s.::.03-:-2..2--%- ~ CF PRODUCTION Eight months of 1915 shipments were 101.414% of production. 
AUCUST DEMAND WAS........---. @ OF PRCDUCTIGN- Eight months 1914 shipments were 99.955“, of production. 
STOCKS ON HAND DECREASED = 27,793,300 FEET 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF SAME SUBSCRIBERS’ MILLS—1915 AND 1914 EXPORTS OF LUMBER AND TIMBER THROUGH SOUTHERN PORTS. 
(151 MILLS.) _ AUGUST 8th TO SEPTEMBER 4th, 1915. eee 
it Si Cc A Shipme Stocks September Ist i PINE 1 
we itocks August Ist August Cut ugust Shipments $ Sep! OTHER KINDS 
Mills , | Total 
1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 19i4 ff 19S 9 FROM | Lumber Tenber = 
Sea 
Louisiana........- 55 | 455,241,682} 404,151,650 | 151,019,033) 154,774,094) 163,505,842| 152,683,721 | 442,754,873) 406,242,023 Fut st | Feet | ” Feet |e 
Texas... *29 | 222,593,887| 237,368,604 | 65.271.836| 81,892,534) 68,299,255] 81,092,754] 219,566,518) 238,078,444 | o | 
Missoni | Taeieies| Isr asetes | ovtassoy| cozleass| 25133107| 6osee375) 152680525) 134-210.28 Pr pry | a 
ississippi 618,14 894, ' 214, , 133, 569, | ne, | : 5,437,000 | 328 1,391,000 | 85 16,567,000 
Alabama 11 | 56,135,790] 47,535,524 | 21,768,706] 23,551,823! 23,183,663} 22,656,300). 54,720,833] 48,431,047 rely. | See be 2055556 | 177 927 244 20 11'387.014 
Oklahoma 3} 30:150/613| 29,900,631 | -9/287.278) 7'980,837| -9.417.937| 7.415.074| 30,019,954, 30,556,394 pene sss 1,650,000 | 100.0 sda clacsaa Receaiin eeeoas bs ea: 1,650,000 
Florida -| 4 | 21,799,743) 21,293,331 | 10,046,198] 8,953,522| 9,233,373] 7,351,890) 22,612,568) 22,894,963 Cats eae aes | 5'025:000 589 || 1.476000 | 173 “2,031,507, | 23.8 8,532,507 
Missouri... 1 | 11,486,951} 9,226,187} 876,292] 1,865,451] 1,236,791! 1,938,176) 11,126,452) 9,153,462 ain... | 6,689,605 | 30.5 1,684,647 | 78 13,509,376 | 61.7 21,883,628 
Georgia. --.2.<.2. 1 1,358,875 385,765 | 1,199,573] 1,099,299) 1,244,448} 806,975 1,314, 000) 678,089 unpee  ce | —-1'332'000-«|:«100.0 a ih sire ed ELT ATM Ecion 1,332,000 
: — Gk. "422. tS eee | 33,882 | 18.1 2,955,893 
(Total. 5--| ISI | 1162060147 1,058 859,32 |376 283456 403,356,594 404203464 399,981,463) 1.134.140, cy Seana .. Ga -----—-- ae) ae io "17000 | 44 385,000 
1rd Se P| | Sil ith | MGR | “agi i Sst Ulises oc Sh ES ages SN Pr ibecaie ~ I a " | mk ei 4000 | 12 340,000 
: | eaeawc | meme | ee ne 905,000 
No Reports 1914..| 6 | 15,736,160 8,307,244 8,180,536 15,862 868) a...) 82.163 form ac;. fos. Ut, oc eoucerect sadtdten 82,163 
* | 1,177,796,307 384,590,700 412,384,000 150,003,007 Jacksonville... | 26.000 still, Sete ORO etecaar- seit Res ree 
£ ms Wotaighs scat cs | 38,140,993 573 10,653,203 | 160 17,741,009 | 26.7 66,535,205 
151 REPORTS. . Previously reported, ae | | 
AUGUST Ist, 1915—STOCKS ON HAND INCREASED OVER SAME DATE 1914__......--------- 103,200,805 Feet or 9.75°; ter from March 13 to| | | 3 “ 
SEPTEMBER Ist, 1915—STOCKS ON HAND INCREASED OVER SAME DATE 1914....-.:----- 71,905,666 Feet or 6.77°; JunesiiOteee-. a 129,735,765 76.0 30,913,175 19.0 8,051,557 | 5.0 159,700,497 
AUGUST. 1915—CUT LESS THAN AUGUST, 1914... -.----sece-vsececessessesreesestenseeeoss Wee sen tae | 
o . 4 eet or 1.09%o a i | 
~o HIPMENTS EXCEED AUGUST, To. ater ert WI. | 123662783 | 597 | 4350324 | 211 39,718,806 | 19.2_| __ 206,904,833 
NOTE—*Agrees with totals of first Statement. = - a —— ; Ga aks 
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Reasonable Rates Would Prevent Wood Waste | 





{Letter from George Land, Traffic Manager of the Lamb- 
Fish Lumber Company, Charleston, Miss., to A. Fletcher 
Marsh, Chicago, Chairman ‘Traffic Coinmittee, National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association. | 

Dear Sir:—I regret that a number of other matters 
of a pressing nature have prevented me from fully an- 
swering your letter of the 9th inst. earlier. I am also 
sorry that I have been unable so far to make an investi- 
gation of the questions propounded by the commission 
relating to a uniform classification covering forest prod- 
ucts. So far as lumber is concerned, on the surface, it 
would appear that the commission could not without ex- 
ceeding its limitations prescribe, for example, a rate of 
15 cents on No. 3 common oak from Charleston, Miss., 
to Chicago, Ill., and at the same time authorize the car- 
riers to charge 21 cents on FAS plain white oak. By 
this I mean there is no material difference from a trans- 
portation standpoint in the carriage of the two grades. 
There is, of course, a slightly increased hazard in the 
handling of FAS over the No. 3. However, loss and 
damage claims arising from lumber shipments represent 
such a small proportion of the carrier earnings from this 
commodity as to be unworthy of consideration. There- 
fore, since the commission has steadfastly refused to 
consider commercial competition as a factor in the ad- 
justment of freight rates and the act restricts its power 
to the fixing of reasonable rates, it would appear that 
that body must reverse a number of recent decisions, 
notably I & S 184 and 520, and arbitrarily extend the 
boundary line of its powers should it finally determine 
that rates be made with relation to grades and species. 

It is obvious, looking at this problem from a commer- 
cial standpoint, that such arrangement is necessary for 
the prosperity of the lumber trade, but there are many 
difficulties in the way of properly policing shipments 
where rates are made according to grades. This is one 
question that possibly would face the carriers and rep- 
utable shippers in time. In our opinion the establishment 
of reasonable rates on lumber of all kinds, permitting 
of a fair distribution of the log run, would be the most 
equitable solution of this problem. Our contention is 
that practically all rates from this producing section are 
too high compared with rates prevailing on other com- 
modities, cost of service and commercial requirements. 
If rates were lowered so as to increase our territory of 
distribution and permit the removal of smaller sized 
timber from the forest, costs of manufacture would be 
materially reduced and the carriers would profit by a 
greater tonnage. We have found it to be unprofitable to 
cut logs from gum trees measuring less than 26 inches 
in diameter and from oak trees under 18 inches. For 
your information I attach hereto a report showing results 
obtained from the sawing of four lots. From this you 
will observe that only the choice timber can be taken 
from the woods so long as the existing rates of freight 
obtain. One or two of the items in this list have advanced 
slightly since this report was made, but not sufficiently 
to affect materially the totals. Consequently, we believe 
that a general reduction in lumber rates, having one 


rate for all kinds and species of lumber, would be better 
for all concerned than to have a graduated scale covering 
different grades. 


Another Side of the Question. 


However, there is another side to this question. It is 
certainly true that low grades can not be transported 
over any great area. We are prepared to furnish all 
evidence of this character that may be needed. One of 
the most apparent to me now is the fact that we are 
using for fuel all gum and oak boards that could pos- 
sibly be questioned as grading No. 3 common. Prac- 
tically every board that goes into the furnace has a value 
and could be utilized in some way. They would make 
excellent crating material. It seems difficult to compre- 
hend any reason for using low grade stock as a fuel, but 
in order to show that such practice is logical and eco- 
nomical it will be necessary to direct attention to a few 
facts of an academic nature. 

Our saws are not now running. When they are in oper- 
ation waste supplies the fuel. Power house must be 
kept in operation at all times to supply electric lights, 
water and power for the different departments. In ab- 
sence of waste from sawing the item of fuel is a heavy 
expense. A good grade of Kentucky coal costs, deliv- 
ered at Charleston, $3 a ton. Such coal has a carbon con- 
tent of from 55 to 60 percent, and ranges from 13,700 
to 14,400 British thermal units per pound combustible. 
Wood, when newly felled, contains a proportion of mois- 
ture, ranging from 30 to 50 percent, which varies accord- 
ing to the kind of specimen. The average is about 40 
percent. After eight or twelve months air drying the pro- 
portion of moisture is from 20 to 25 percent. Perfectly 
dry wood contains about 50 percent of carbon, the re- 
mainder consisting almost entirely of oxygen and hydro- 
gen in the proportions which form water. The propor- 
tion of ash in wood is from 1 to 3 percent. The total 
heat derived from the combustion of wood when dry is 
almost exactly the same and is that due to the per- 
centage of carbon. Hickory and oak, long burning 
woods, produce practically the same heat results as 
woods of the coniferous family containing turpentine— 
a hydro earbon—which ignite quickly and burn freely. 
The relative values of wood as a fuel, compared with 
coal, are as follows: 

Hickory ......4,500 pounds equals 2,000 pounds of coal 

White oak........3,850 pounds equals 1,715 pounds of coal 

Beech and gum...3,250 pounds equals 1,450 pounds of coal 

Poplar and elm...2,350 pounds cquals 1,050 pounds of coal 
Low Grade Stuff Goes to the Boiler Room. 


It will be observed that two and one-quarter pounds 
of dry wood are equal to one pound of soft coal of aver- 
age quality and the fuel value of the different woods is 
very nearly the same. It is important that the wood be 
dry as each 10 percent of water or moisture in wood will 
detract about 12 percent from its value as a fuel. The 
stock we are now burning is air dried and has been on 
sticks from six to twelve months. You will observe 


Test Made on Sawing Four Lots of Gum Logs of Different Sizes to Determine Relative Value of Log Run Lumber Pro- 


duced. Made By Lamb-Fish Lumber Company, Charleston, 
January 1, 1915, Issue of Lumbermen’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Lot No. 1. Lot No. 2. 


Logs 12 to 18” Diam. Logs 17 to 20” Diam. 
Average Diam. 18.7”. 


Average Diam. 16”. 









Miss., February 8, 1915. 








Prices Used Are Those Quoted in 
Price List F. O. B. Chicago. 

Lot No. 3. Lot No. 4. Consolidation 4 Lots. 

Logs 21 to 26” Diam. Logs 26” Up. Logs 12 to 36” Diam. 

Average Diam. 22.6”, Average Diam. 30.4”. Average Diam. 21.9”. 





% Price. Amt. eo Price. Amt. % Price. Amt. % Price. Amt. 
F. 2 sss 2.39 $80:00 § O57 5. 03 $30.00 $ 1.509 20.42 $30.00 $ 6.126 7.19 $30.00 $ 2.158 
No ri im. 5.64 21.00 1.184 4. y 3.049 10.21 21. 00 2.144 9.83 21.00 2.063 
Box boards, sec ee 789 1.603 et 2.439 4.76 27.50 1.308 
PAS. 620 gum...... 1 43 2.400 7 7.963 28.57 21.00 6.000 
No. 1 com. sap § ‘ : 4.449 1.222 17.83 17.50 3.120 
No. 2 com. sap 5.141 1.380 19.39 15.50 3.000 
No. 3 com. sap gi 2 2.410 ¢ ; 8 -839 12.48 12.50 1.554 
SR AR oss nese eee ; 17.030 100. 17.848 22.111 100. 19.208 
Less freight Charles- 
ton to Chicago 3300 7D Te Re 
TOE: ME BO COMI 5x asse essences Bar Less Frt. $ 6.27 Less Frt. $ 6.27 Less Frt. $ 6.27 Less Frt. $ 6 
yatue FO, B. mill......... ... 10.76 F. O. B. mill 11.58 F. O. B. mill 13.58 F. O. B. mill 15.84 F. O. B. mill 12. 54 
Summary. ‘ 
Mill Value Cost of Reduction in frt. rate 
of Lumber. Manufacture. necessary to realize cost. 

From and UD......< 12.94 15.50 Loss 2.56 7%c 

From and up...... 15.67 15 Less 1.82 5leec 

From and UD...6<. 14.71 ; Loss .79 2%e 

From logs 26” and up......15.84 15.50 Gain .34 























LOW GRADE LUMBER BEING CUT INTO FOUR- AND FIVE-FOOT LENGTHS AT LAMB-FISH CO ’S MILL—USING THE LOW GRADE LUMBER AS FUEL. 


from this statement that 1,000 feet of oak has a f 
value equal to about 1,800 pounds of coal. This ea 
of coal costs f. o. b. tracks $2.70. The f. 0. b. mill 
value of No. 3 common oak now is $4.50 a thousand. T e 
cost of handling from stack to cars, including salary | 
inspector and tally boy and labor, is from $1 to $1. . 
a thousand, leaving net to the mill "from $3.40 to $3.50 a 
thousand. "Therefore every board that is not strictly up 
to grade, that is No. 3 common, goes to the boiler room. 
The proposed advances in freight rates will bring about 
increases of from 40 cents to $1 a thousand. It is a)- 
parent when such advances become effective, unless there 
are radical changes, it will be to our advantage to burn 
all No. 3 common oak as fuel rather than buy coal for 
that purpose. As it stands now we can buy coal and 
ship No. 3 common oak, making a profit of 80 cents a 
thousand on the transaction. 

One of the serious problems that confront the saw- 
mill operator is a market for the low grades. These 
grades usually represent his profits and unless the mill 
is situated near a consuming market for this quality of 
lumber, regardless of economies that may be practiced, 
a profit can not be realized upon the operation when 
taxes, stumpage at a fair value, and depreciation are 
figured into the manufacturing costs. Possibly in no 
other line of endeavor is there to be found a wider 
range of values between the high and low grades than are 
found from the product of the log. While there are 
myriad grades subdivided according to strength, degree 
of fineness, staple, cleanliness and appearance of cotton, 
of which the basic value is middling, rarely ever does the 
variation in price exceed 175 points either above or be 
low the standard. There being no fixed standard in log 
products the price of a board may vary from $4.50 a 
thousand for No. 3 common oak to $50 for FAS plain 
white oak. The lowest commercial grade of cotton may 
be only 50 percent of the highest grade of the same 
staple, while the lowest salable grade of oak is only 
9 percent of FAS plain white and around 5 percent of 
quartered stock. Every sound log contains fixed propor- 
tions, varying with timber. Based upon figures for five 
years’ cut we find that from gum logs 26 inches and up 
and from oak, 18 inches and up, the log run is as shown 
below: 


Percent Gum Percent Oak 

18 FAS Red 20 FAS plain 

2 Box boards 30 No. 1 common plain 
d No. . common red 36 No. 2 common plain 


1 

20% FAS sap 

13% No. 1 common sap 
7 No. 2 common 

1: No. 3 common 


Why Provision Should Be Made for Disposal of Mill 
Culls. 


I think you can see from these figures a very good 
reason why there should be some provision made for 
the disposition of the mill culls. Eighty percent of the 
gum log has a f. o. b. mill value less than $15 a thou- 
sand. Fifty percent of the oak log brings less than $15 
at the mill. The cost to manufacture lumber, not count- 
ing taxes, depreciation and interest on the investment, 
averages around $15.50 a thousand. Manifestly there 
must be a readjustment of some kind. Whether it 
should be in the nature of a general reduction or a grad- 
uated seale, according to the grade or species, I am not 
prepared to say. I am inclined to the first proposition 
but there is much merit in the opposite view. A scale, 
advancing with reduced minimums, would enable green 
oak bridge plank and car stock to move over a wider 
territory. 

I enclose some photographs which I had taken last 
week as per your request. One shows the lumber being 
cut into 4- and 5-foot lengths, and the other shows a 
loaded lumber buggy at the furnace door, with the fire- 
man using the lumber as fuel. After combustion the 
4 to 5 percent of potash in the 1 to 3 percent of ash is 
worth a little more than the cost of sacking, but so far 
we have not worked the business down to this point. 


14 No. 3 common 
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Justice and 


Our present society with the institutions of personal 
freedom, civil liberty, and private property finds its 
moving and basie¢ spirit in competition. Without this we 
would make no progress. Without this the prudential 
virtues, industry, effort, self restraint would all abate 
and retrogression would take the place of progress. 


* * * 


There can be an excessive spirit of competition and 
that rule or ruin policy which is both suicidal for those 
who initiate it and destructive for those against whom 
it is directed. It can only be modified by the common 
sense that prompts self-preservation and the principle 
of live and let live. 

Then here is a competition between individuals of the 
labor class. This persists no matter how ironclad are 
the rules of the labor unions. The terms of employ- 
ment are ultimately fixed by the law of supply and de- 
mand and by the competition between laborers. Or- 
ganized labor does not generally include all of those en- 
gaged in labor, even in skilled trades. Then in the fix- 
ing of the union wages and within the union itself the 
spirit of competition between members has a necessary 
influence. 

Then there is competition between the classes. It is 
a normal condition that there should be an ever-recurring 
issue between those who pay wages and those who earn 
them as to what should be the just share of labor in the 
joint product of labor and capital. This controversy 
must be kept within the limits of moderation, to be 
fixed by rules of law and by the good sense of both 
sides, prompted by the consciousness that both capital- 
ists and wage earners are in the same boat with the 
whole community and that continued injustice to one 
class is certain to injure the whole of society. This 
controversy must recur even when the beneficial codpera- 
tive system of dividend sharing prevails. 

* * * 


There is a studied effort by gentlemen who are defend- 
ants in pending suits under the antitrust act to dis- 
credit the beneficial effect of that act, to hold it up to 
criticism, to make it responsible for depression in busi- 
ness, and to attack it as an archaic effort to prevent 
material progress. The arguments that these gentlemen 
advance and the plea for codperation instead of competi- 
tion are nothing but an euphemistic defense of bringing 
our whole industrial system again under the monopolis- 
tic control of a few managers, with the inevitable result 
that we must regulate this monopoly by national direc- 
tion, involving price fixing and as complete control of 
all business as we now have over interstate railroads. To 
this I am utterly opposed. 

While I concede that the public nature of the fune- 
tion which the railroads of the country perform involves 
in some degree a necessary monopoly under public 
franchise, and therefore requires regulation, we must all 
concede that the duty assumed by the Government and 
discharged by the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
one that is imperfectly performed, and frequently re- 
sults in injustice and an injurious constraint. If now 
we were to extend such Governmental control to all the 
lines of business industry which are not dependent upon 
public franchise and attempt to regulate in minute detail 
that business, and fix prices, our machinery would break 
down, because of the immense field to be covered and the 
inherent difficulty of substituting the arbitrary judg- 
ment of men for the inexorable operation of economic 
law. 





* * * 


My objections to the Clayton act and the trade com- 
mission aet are that their enactment with such a blare of 
trumpets and avowals of hostility to capital in general, 
with little discrimination, had a strong tendency to 
frighten those whose judgment determines the amount 
of new investments of capital, and thus to restrict the 
normal expansion in our business due to the reinvestment 
of earnings. 

* * * 

The aftermath of a crusade and great reform in our 
political and business condition and a rescue of the 
country from the dangers of plutocracy is excessive 
hostility in legislative expression to success in business 
and to those who control capital. The hostility has been 
manifested in all sorts of restrictions, unwise and use- 
less, and the enactment of further restraints in the 
Clayton act and in the trade commission act were much 
more detrimental to the business interests of the coun- 
‘ry in frightening investment than in any real effect 
after they shall have passed the scrutiny of the courts 
and their essence has been disclosed in the test of actual 
litigation. 

There was in their enactment a political motive that 
prompted the claim on the part of those who voted for 
them that they were much more radical than they are. 
A close examination of the Clayton act shows that while 
it divides up the offenses denounced by the antitrust 
aet into a variety of details it really adds but little in 
its practical restriction of methods of conducting busi- 
ness and the freedom of combination and the freedom 
of competition. 

* * * 

In the trade commission act a Federal executive tri- 
bunal has been created whose duty it is to keep under 
detailed observation the entire industrial and commer- 
cial business of the country, other than that of inter- 
state railroads, and wherever it detects unfair methods 
of competition, to summon the perpetrators before it on 
charges, to give a hearing to make a finding of facts and 
conclusions of law, and to issue an order to correct such 


Freedom for Industry 


[By William Howard Taft.] 








methods, and then, if its conclusions are disputed and 
its order is disobeyed, to submit the records to the 
courts for a consideration of the legality of the order. 
There are two thoughts that occur to one in respect to 
this provision of this new legislation. One is that the 
field committed to the jurisdiction of this Federal ex- 
ecutive tribunal is so wide, indeed so much wider than 
that of the Interstate Commerce Commission, which is 
already weighted down with its duties, that the act 
essays to do something that is utterly impossible of per- 
formance. This will be seen more clearly to be true 
when we consider that everything that it has to do 
must be subjected to the courts before it has in any 
degree effective sanction and enforcement. We all re- 
member how the interstate commerce jurisdiction utterly 
failed when it was obliged to submit its orders and its 
judgments to a court and ask judicial enforcement in- 
volving further controversy and delay of several years. 


Second, the commission is given power to determine 
whether in interstate business covering this wide field 
particular methods of competition are unfair. If this 
is intended to authorize the commission to formulate 
new restrictions upon business, which in its judgment 
ought to be restrained, it is certainly a delegation of 
legislative authority which Congress has no constitutional 
power to delegate to it. It is reasonable to suppose 
that when the court comes to determine what an unfair 
method of competition is, it will look to the rules of 
law and to the. statutes of the United States for guid- 
ance, and it will keep the trade commission within the 

















path thus limited. In other words, what the trade 
commission will have to do is to confine itself in deter- 
mining the existence of unfair methods of competition 
to those which violate our present law; that is, to the 
restrictions of the antitrust act. It becomes, therefore, 
nothing but a tribunal of investigation for reporting 
facts and the application of the law which can only be 
made by the confirmation of the court. In other words, 
it is nothing but a glorified bureau of corporations with 
larger salaries and greater powers of investigation. 
* * * 


While, therefore, the powers of the board will not in 
my judgment under the construction of the courts prove 
to be as formidable as they were heralded to be by 
those who passed the act and those who proclaimed a 
new freedom in business, the thundering in the index, 
together with the passage of the act, has had the result 
of making capital more timid, of restraining invest- 
ment, of decreasing the wage fund, and of throwing 
upon those least able to bear it the burden of business 
depression. The act, moreover, does furnish to these 
trade commissioners inquisitorial powers of very doubt- 
ful wisdom and utility. 

The fourth amendment to the Federal Constitution, 
passed at the instance of Thomas Jefferson, contains 
the provision that— 

‘<The right of the people to be secure in their persons, 
houses, papers and effects against unreasonable searches 
and seizures shall not be violated.’’ 

That amendment recognizes a principle of government 
that had approved itself to the British people and was 
confirmed by the American people in the framing of 
their constitution. Now while it is quite possible that 
the provisions of the trade commission act may not be 
of such a character as to violate this constitutional 
guaranty, they do have a tendency to bring about the 
evil against which this amendment was directed. 











[Report of Timber Bond Committee, 


The timber and lumber business is of greater magni- 
tude than is generally recognized. It normally gives 
employment to more wage earners than any other man- 
ufacturing business in this country. It stands at the 
forefront in the business activities of many of our 
States. It has been said that approximately one man 
in every thirty-six in this country is employed in lumber, 
timber and associated industries. The payroll of the 
business in the United States is figured at close to 
$370,000,000 per annum and it is estimated that lumber 
furnishes the railroads with more cars of freight than 
any other single industry and is second only to coal in the 
actual tonnage produced. 

You, of course, know that the lumber business is di- 
vided into a great many different woods growing in 
various parts of our country and used for different pur- 
poses. Outside of a very few varieties the trade generally 
has been passing through one of the severest periods of 
depression it has ever known. 

The causes of this depression are largely linked with 
the general business situation but there are conditions 
peculiar to the industry alone which we desire to review. 

Broadly speaking, for the last fifteen years timber has 
been rising in value, with the result that many people 
have engaged in the business who possessed very little 
knowledge of its practical workings; many more milling 
plants have been erected than were needed, except in ex- 
ceedingly good times, and in the present depressed times 
over-production has resulted. Men already in the busi- 
ness have feared that they would lose the raw supply of 
timber tributary to their respective mills and, desiring 
to give their plants as long lives as possible, they have 
bought more raw timber than they should, with the re- 
sulting over-expansion of their credit. 

The lumber business is one of the few large manufac- 
turing industries carried on by thousands of independent 
operators, it being estimated that there are over 48,000 
sawmills in the United States. With over-production a 
recognized fact it has been impossible to secure codpera- 
tion in stopping this over-production, because of the 
immense number of people involved and the feeling that 
any agreement to curtail might be unfavorably viewed 
by the courts. Added to these unfavorable factors have 
been the general industrial depression and curtailment 
and the greatly decreased purchasing power of the rail- 
roads, who are the largest lumber buyers; last but not 
least the war has to a large extent swept away the lum- 
ber export business, forcing the export mills to sell 
part of their product -in this country and upon an un- 
willing market. The degree to which our export lum- 
ber sales have fallen is shown by the Government’s 
figures of the value of lumber and timber exported in 
the last four years ending June 30 in each year and is 
as follows: 


AM erento oes) oa eipg nine oi 6: ora: Sears $61,997,465 
MER STs aie'o).o. o's a releie 08 6.078 G0; oie tiele 73,126,496 
EEG cae! clpir' stoic visicie wine eintble) sco 66,746,959 
DORR co ole i9. 8 46 icles 0.:6:0 0 6 ¥isiereie.s 28,299,621 


Such unfavorable conditions as we have outlined could 
probably be overcome only through marked curtailment 
in production or by much improved business conditions. 
With the latter lacking the pressure of extreme compe- 
tition has forced the shutdown of a large number of 
lumber manufacturing plants and this enforced idleness 
has hurt the weaker companies and in many cases has 
resulted in financial embarrassments. 

It will be seen, therefore, that a combination of tem- 
porary factors, namely, a period of general business 
depression, the European war and the railroad situa- 


*Report presented at Convention in Denver, Colo., of In- 
vestment Bankers’ Association of America. 


Investment Bankers See Bright Lumber Future 








Investment Bankers’ Association. |* 


tion now in process of betterment, has been the primary 
cause of the unfavorable lumber market.. Business must 
eventually improve, the European war end, and the rail- 
roads attain satisfactory rates and resume their normal 
expenditures for renewals and improvements. 

These facts once understood dispel the uncertainties 
and leave us confident in our belief in the future of one 
of our greatest natural resources. Sure of its merit 
and basic soundness, we look forward to the steady im- 
provement of conditions in the lumber industry. 

The other side of our report has to do with timber 
bond issues as they have been handled in the past, and 
particularly to point out some mistakes that have been 
made which have only increased and aggravated the 
troubles of the lumberman. 

During the last year we have heard much destructive 
criticism, much that was untrue, much that came from 
pure ignorance. The sound timber companies and the 
high class timber securities have been lost sight of in 
the publicity that has been given to the unsound com- 
panies and the speculative and ill-advised financing 
with which you are familiar. It is regrettable that such 
financing ever occurs. It has happened before in other 
investment lines and will probably happen again. It 
is not banking; it is in reality promotion and results 
in loans that we all agree should never have been made; 
loans that have been brought out because they were 
salable, rather than because they were sound. 

Our interest centers aside from these, and more par- 
ticularly on those issues of merit which apparently should 
have been successful but which, from one cause or an- 
other, have defaulted in interest or principal require- 
ments. A considerable part of the failure in issues of 
this character is due to the honest mistakes of bond 
houses, coupled with the inability of such houses to 
secure reliable experts to supply their own deficiencies. 
Lack of knowledge concerning real values and lumber- 
ing operations have placed sinking funds and excessive 
serial maturities in mortgages that could only mean 
ruin to the borrower at the first fall in the market value 
of his product. Ignorance of how logging is carried 
on and of the surrounding conditions has resulted in 
releasing clauses totally inadequate and embarrassing 
to the borrower. Failure to understand the desirability 
of permitting timber exchanges with adjacent owners 
when such exchanges are properly safeguarded, and the 
omission of sound clauses in mortgages providing for 
such exchanges, have tied the hands of operators and 
prevented them from decreasing logging costs and at the 
same time increasing the value of their timber holdings. 

We cite these shortcomings because we believe that a 
timber bond issue requires the services of an expert who 
knows first hand the lumber business in all its ramifica- 
tions. The making of long time loans on timber prop- 
erties has too often been approached from the academic 
and theoretical side with little or no knowledge of the 
practical difficulties that confront the lumberman in 
the operation of his property. We earnestly hope that 
this lesson has been learned and that the future will see 
the avoidance of the mistakes of the past. We feel that 
the great timber and lumber industry of America has 
had a long and honorable record; that it has produced 
much of the wealth that has made for the welfare and 
prosperity of the nation; that it represents one of our 
greatest natural resources, and that under every eco- 
nomic law timber values must in the long run continue 
to increase. We are confident that sound financing, 


based on standing timber and shaped and handled by 
men who are experts in that field, will again receive its 
just due and stand with the sane, conservative invest- 
ment opportunities of America, 
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Among the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 








SOUTHERN MILL BUILDING IS ACTIVE. 


Work is progressing on the new double band mill 
plant of the Tatum Lumber Company at Hattiesburg, 
Miss. This plant, for which the Filer & Stowell Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, Wis., is furnishing all the machin- 
ery, will comprise an uptodate double band mill outfit 
with all of the modern machinery that goes to make such 
an operation complete. The plant will have. a capacity 
of approximately 100,000 feet daily and the log supply 
will come from a timber tract owned by the company, 
located about twenty miles distant and reached by a 
tram road. 


At Broken Bow, Okla., a new mill is being erected by 
the Dierks Lumber & Coal Company, for which the 
Filer & Stowell Company is to supply all the machinery. 
This will be a complete single band mill, equipped with 
a 9-foot band. 

The new Shevlin-Hixon Company mill at Bend, Ore., 
mention of which was made in a previous issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, will be a double band mill plant, 
the equipment including two 9-foot band saw rigs. This 
mill will have twenty hand steam set works on the ecar- 
riages and will be uptodate in every respect. In addition 
to the band mill equipment, the Filer & Stowell Company 
is furnishing the 28x48 Corliss engine that will drive the 
mill. 


At Arbo, Miss., the Lumber Mineral Company is in- 
creasing the capacity of its plant by changing it from 
a single to a double band mill. This new band mill 
including all the other machinery going with it is being 
installed by the Filer & Stowell Company. 


At Port St. Joe, Fla., the Calhoun Timber Company is 
building a large lumber manufacturing plant that will 
consist of a double circular and gang mill. Besides the 
vertical gang this plant will have a combination edger 
and rift machine 84 inches wide. All of the machinery 
for this plant will be furnished by the Filer & Stowell 
Company, which will also supply the Filer & Stowell 
tandem compound engine that will supply the power for 
the mill. The Calhoun Timber Company took over the 
timber and other properties of the Florida Timber 
Products Company, mention of which was recently made 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





CUT-OVER LAND MADE MODEL FARMS. 





A Scientific Lumber Manufacturing Plant in Wisconsin 
With Attractive Agricultural Surroundings. 


BLACKWELL, WIs. 

From Laona to Blackwell one rides over six miles 
of the new Wisconsin State road, as well made as a city 
boulevard, but instead of apartment buildings on either 
side there are solid walls of Wisconsin’s finest hard- 
wood and hemlock, with here and there a well kept little 
farm hewn out of the solid forest. On the way the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative commented on 
these beautiful little farms to the driver, but his only 
reply was ‘‘Wait until you get to Blackwell and you 
will see a regular farm.’’ The driver’s prophecy was 
true to the fullest extent and at Blackwell was found 
one of the most complete and modern sawmill plants, 
as well as a model farm, that it has ever been the 
pleasure of this writer to visit. 


Stepping out of the car in front of the office of the 
Flanner-Steger Lumber Company, the newspaper man 
was cordially greeted by Mr. Flanner himself, a young 
man, not in years—because he has a family of grown 
children and in fact has recently become a grandfather 
—but young in spirits and appearance. Brown as an 
African explorer, straight as an arrow and clad in pic- 
turesque ‘‘country gentleman’’ style, he was a picture 
of good health, cheer and hospitality. The writer has 
always prided himself somewhat on his ability as a 
walker, but will have to take his hat off to Mr. Flanner, 
for from the time of the writer’s arrival until noon he 
was constantly on the go from one interesting feature 
of the plant to another. Mr. Flanner gives his personal 
oversight to this entire operation, including the farm, 
which is, as the driver said, ‘‘a regular farm.’’ 

The first thing seen in connection with the plant that 
is distinctly different and evidences that some one with 
engineering ability and an eye for efficiency had been 
at work was the. grain door department, where grain 
doors are manufactured from low grade lumber. One 
of Mr. Flanner’s sons, who is studying mechanical engi- 
neering at Cornell University, laid out the machinery for 
this department, and from the wagon on which the rough 
lumber is carried to the car in which the finished door 
is loaded there is not one lost motion. This same idea 
of high efficiency is carried out throughout the entire 
plant and the result is a maximum product at minimum 
cost in every department. 

In response to an inquiry as to the condition of busi- 
ness Mr. Flanner replied: ‘‘It could be better, but since 
we started up here in 1906 there has never been a time 
when we have not had unfilled orders on our books and 
our hardwood flooring customers like our stock so well 
that we are always behind on our orders on all grades 
except factory stock. Right now we have a small sur- 





plus of that. I guess we will have to put in another ma- 
chine to keep up with the demand.’’ 

If Mr. Flanner has one hobby it is the farm, where 
cut-over lands are utilized for scientific agriculture. 
When the Flanner-Steger Lumber Company cut its way 
into the present mill site there was nothing but an im- 
penetrable forest where were now seen a model farm of 
over 100 acres and a good sized village. The soil is a 
rich clay loam and every product that can be raised in 
this latitude is growing in abundance on Mr. Flanner’s 
farm. Last year it harvested 11,000 bushels of potatoes, 
160 tons of hay, sixty barrels of sour kraut besides 
enough of the smaller vegetables to supply the company’s 
eamps and boarding houses. One of Mr. Flanner’s 
sons, who is studying agriculture at Cornell, gives his 
special attention to the 1,000 thoroughbred chickens, 150 
hogs, and herd of pure bred cattle with which the farm 
is stocked. 

Some of the special features in connection with this 
model farm are a steam heated hothouse in which 
radishes, lettuce ete. are grown the entire winter, and 
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GEORGE C. FLANNER, FLANNER-STEGER LUMBER CO., 
BLACKWELL, WIS. 


a refrigerator about twenty feet square that it is neces- 
sary to fill with ice only once a year. 

Mr. Flanner has two cottages for the use of himself 
and family, one for winter and one for summer. Each 
is complete in every detail, one of the main attractions 
in the winter cottage being a fireplace large enough to 
accommodate 6-foot logs. 

A story of this operation would be incomplete with- 
out mention of the ‘‘general manager,’’ as Mr. Flan- 
ner calls Mrs, Flanner. Her artistic taste is evidenced 
on every hand and is especially noticeable in the well 
kept lawn, flower beds and vines, and it is to her that 
the writer is indebted for one of the most enjoyable 
meals he has ever eaten. It is not to be wondered at 
that Mr. Flanner looks so hale and hearty if this meal 
is a fair sample of his regular fare. 

When the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
boarded the Buda ‘‘pede’’ for Blackwell Junction it 
was with a pang of regret that he had to leave and with 
most pleasant recollections of his trip to Blackwell and 
his visit to the sawmill operations and modern farm of 
the Flanner-Steger Lumber : 


CYPRESS MILL IS READY FOR WORK. 


VARNVILLE, 8. C. 

The new sawmill of the Big Salkehatchie Cypress Com- 
pany at this point was ready for cutting lumber August 
30. A visit to the completed plant made recently r 
vealed one of the most modern sawmills in the cypress 
trade, ready for action. Every piece of machinery wa 
bolted in place, every rope, cable and piece of belting 
was properly bent, and the only thing lacking about the 
whole plant was a piston rod, which arrived while a staf! 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN was on thi 
ground. This was quickly placed in position and the 
plant was ready for business. Steam was gotten up th: 
next day and the mill was properly turned over. Fol- 
lowed a spell of ‘‘limbering up,’’ after which Manager 
E. C. Glenn announced that cutting would begin the 
following Monday. 

Of that which has been accomplished by R. H. Down 
man and his associates at this plant much has been al- 
ready printed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The com- 
pany owns the Big Salkehatchie swamp, one of the most 
remarkable stands of cypress timber over opened to 
commerce, and at Varnville has built a mill that prac- 
tically spells the final word in sawmill construction. The 
timber was deadened in late July and recently logging 
operations began. The log pond was filled and the logs 
began arriving at the mill. Considering the fact that 
the first run of logs is made up largely of ‘‘right-of- 
way’’ timber the quality is said to be above the aver- 
age. Mr. Glenn expects to have dry lumber to sell 
about the first of the new year. 

This is said to be the only sawmill plant that has 
adopted oyster shells for its lumber yard alleyways. 
The crushed shells have been welded down with cement 
into a magnificent pavement, as smooth as a floor. Motor 
ears will haul the lumber from the mill to the yard. 





~ {MOTORS USED ADVANTAGEOUSLY. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky. 

The use of high speed motors in the operation of wood- 
working equipment is demonstrated to an unusual de- 
gree in the new plant of the American Box & Crate Com- 
pany at Twenty-first and Magnolia streets. The com- 
pany, which installed General Electric motors and is using 
central station current, has found that vibration and 
wear are not excessive when high speed motors are used, 
while the equipment can be operated much more effect- 
ively. Two 10 horsepower motors, operating at a speed 
of 3,600 revolutions per minute, are direct connected to 
the planer heads of two 24-inch single surfacers, and 
operate very efficiently. 

Other equipment consists of a 15 horsepower motor, 
driving a Fay & Egan crate trimmer; 5 horsepower 


.Fay & Egan ripsaw; 5 horsepower Hall & Brown cut- 


off saw; 10 horsepower Hall & Brown double self-feed 
ripsaw; 10 horsepower Garden City blower; 2 horse- 
power Fay & Egan bandsaw. The total horsepower in 
motors is eighty-five, and the cost of current is about 
$5 a day. Owing to the concern not operating its own 
boilers, all of the refuse is disposed of outside. 





PATENTS FOR WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
ISSUED. 


The following patents of interest to the lumber trade 
recently were issued from the United States Patent 
Office. Copies of them can be obtained from R. E. Burn- 
ham, patent attorney, 867 Bond Building, Washington, 
D. C., at the rate of 20 cents each. State number of 
patent and name of inventor when ordering. 


1,152,696. Band saw. Robert C. Berry, Indianapolis, Ind. 
1,153,363. Rosser mechanism. John A. Weber, Toledo, 
hio. 

1,153,790. Grooving plane and analogous woodworking 
tool for grooving, rabbeting. beading and the like. John 8. 
Howkins, Fulham, London, England. 





Company. 


PPPPPPIPS 


DOUBLES WAREHOUSE 
CAPACITY. re 


TacoMa, WASH. 

The Lister Manufacturing 
Company, of Tacoma, is well 
pleased with the improved 
facilities it now has as a re- 
sult of the recent completion 
of a two-story 48x106-foot 
warehouse, doubling the 
plant’s warehouse capacity. 
The company finds continued 
demand for its Columbia 
columns and allied lines and 
believes price prospects in 
the column trade look bet- 
ter, especially with the better 
fir door market. 











NEW WAREHOUSE (IN FOREGROUND) OF THE LISTER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
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MAIL ORDER HOUSES ARE GATHERING HA 


There is no period of the year when mail order houses are not daily 
receiving orders for thousands of dollars of merchandise. But at certain 
seasons they make special efforts to place their catalogs into the hands 
of new customers, and the one period at which they make the strongest 
bid for the rural trade is just after the farmer has gathered his harvest 
und begun to come into possession of the cash that is to repay him for 
his labor on the soil. Hence in all the agricultural sections the mails are 
literally swamped with mail order catalogs. Any traveler along the 
country highways may see the farmers getting their mail from their 
hoxes, and in a large percentage of the cases an immense mail order 
catalog is part of the receipts. 


This merely means that the mai! order concern is pursuing the policy 
always followed by wise merchants—getting its inducements before pos- 
sible customers at a time when they have the money to spend. We say 
they are pursuing the same policy that is pursued by all wise merchants, 
but we can not include in this category the average rural merchant, 
because he is doing no more—indeed he more than likely is doing less— 
advertising at this time of year than usual. If you ask him why he will 
say that the farmer is so busy bringing in his crops that he will not read 
advertisements. Mail order merchants must laugh at this sort of logic 
and hope that the rural merchants will continue to argue along that line. 

Of course every local retailer should continually advertise in all the 
effective ways that are at his command to secure and retain the trade of 
his community; but there are seasons when he must redouble his efforts 
to get and hold that trade, and he should aim by all means to garner his 
harvest shortly after his farmer customers have garnered theirs. The 
fact is, however, that the average retail merchant goes along about 
‘*so-so’’ all the year round, and if he ever advertises at all it is only 
when the local publisher or printer gets after him with an argument 
that he can not evade. Then he advertises without giving much thought 
to the condition of the purses of those to whom he makes his appeals. 

There is an old adage that ‘‘none is so base as willingly to be called 
ungrateful,’’ but just the same argument that the farmer or other rural 
resident should patronize the local merchant because he—the merchant— 
supports local improvements does not get very deep into the conscience 
of the person to whom it is addressed. The only appeal that is at all 
likely to get under his epidermis is of the sort made by the mail order 
house—that of dollars and cents. And the local merchant can make 
that argument just as effectively as can the catalog concern if he but sets 
himself about it with the persistence that the mail order concern displays. 

It would be interesting to any retail merchant to know exactly what 
are the doubts and perplexities that press upon the prospective mail 
order buyer as he goes through the mail order catalog to make his first 
purchase. All his life he has been in the habit of seeing the goods or 
the articles he buys before he pays for them. He is not in the habit of 
writing letters, indeed he is averse to correspondence of any kind. In 





RAL D . 
reading the descriptions in the catalog, complete though they are, there 
is always something lacking that would be perfectly clear if he could 
see the article described. Even when he has satisfied himself that the 
article is what he wants, that it will fill his requirements, there are other 
difficulties. He must buy his draft or money order, make out his order 
and mail his letter. Then he does not know how soon he will get the 
article ordered; and if he is in a hurry, as. most people are when they 
have once let go their money, he is anxious to know when the goods will 
arrive. More than likely there will be many days if not weeks of delay 
and frequently it will be necessary for him to write more letters either 
of inquiry or in explanation before his goods even start on their way 
to him. When they once have started he is wondering whether the 
freight will be more than the difference between the local and the mail 
order price and whether the goods will be satisfactory. 

These are only a few of the perplexities that beset the novice in mail 
order buying, and he is the man to whom the local merchant should make 
his appeal, emphasizing the very points that are in favor of buying at 
home and against buying ‘‘sight-unseen’’ or by mail. This is not attack- 
ing the mail order house, for there is no advantage in doing that; it is 
merely pointing out to the prospective purchaser facts that he should 
have in mind when he makes his purchases. There are numerous and 
convincing arguments of this kind that can be made in behalf of home 
trading, and if the local merchant is to hold his trade he must become 
conversant with those arguments so that he can make them in his oral 
sales arguments as well as in his printed advertisements. The first step 
is taken when he creates or increases in the mind of the prospective 
purchaser doubts as to the wisdom from an economical viewpoint of 
buying by mail. Generally doubts of this sort already exist in a measure 
and if they are effectively appealed to by price, quality and other induce- 
ments offered by the local merchant the trade will be kept at home. 

The attitude of indifference assumed by the local merchant is one of 
the most exasperating conditions that exist in the relations between the 
local merchants and the trade of their communities. The writer has 
himself often been out of patience with them, and he is certainly predis- 
posed in favor of local buying. But the contrast between that indiffer- 
ence and the eagerness of the mail order house as displayed in its catalogs 
and letters can not fail to impress the ruralite with the notion that the 
local merchant does not care for him or his trade while the catalog house 
looks upon him as personal friend and upon his patronage as a personal 
favor. Of course it is easier to express that eagerness in a letter or in a 
catalog than in a personal sales talk; but the local merchant can by 
judicious advertising dispel in a measure at least the impression that he 
is indifferent regarding the patronage of the people of his community, 
and almost any advertising will do that. In addition, however, his 
advertising should make the same bargain-advantage appeals that have 
proved to be so successful when used by catalog concerns. 








DEVELOPMENT NOTES. 


THE PEOPLE of Williston, N. D., and vicinity cele- 
brate annually a corn and alfalfa picnic. This year’s 








THE CONSHOHOCKEN, (Pa.,) Recorder is publishing rem- 
iniseences of its pioneer residents regarding the history 
of that place. The story is very interesting even to an 
outsider and must be extremely so to residents. In every 
community there should be concerted efforts to perpet- 
uate the memory of stirring incidents in local history. 
Though the United States is young in years it is rich in 
history and all sections have contributed in men and 
works to make the Nation what it is today. It is only 
sood patriotism to make known to residents, especially 
to the young people, events in local history that have 
exerted an influence on affairs local and national. 


Property owners of Portland, Ore., have built eleven 
iniles of scenic roadway 600 or 700 feet above and along 
the Willamette River and have presented it to the city. 
The road follows the contour of the mountain side and 
though in an air line it covers a distance of only five 
iniles it winds in and out among the draws until it is 
lrawn out to more than double that distance. All along 
the roadway are beautiful views alternating between 
broken forests and open views across the country for 
ong distances. 

* * * 

THE WomMaNn’s Club of Wymore, Neb., is raising 
money to provide that thriving city with a public li- 
brary. The club is giving entertainments of various 
kinds to enable people of the community to contribute to 
the fund. One such entertainment was a lawn fete, the 
program consisting of ‘‘the Grecian gocesses,’’ folk 
danees by the children, music by an orchestra and other 
numbers. Refreshments were served and a small charge 
was made. 

* * & 

Farmers of Winters, Cal., held a picnic, which in- 
cluded on its. program, besides social features, interest- 
ing and instructive addresses on farm subjects. The 
social part of the program was held in the country in 
the forenoon. In the afternoon the crowd went to the 
University Farm, where lectures on dairying, dairy 
breeds ete. were delivered, with the live animals of the 
farm herds for demonstration. Exhibits of poultry also 
were made by a number of the members. 


Now Is the Time. 


Harvest has been late this year in most of the 
agricultural secticns, but the small grain crop has 
been good and thousands of bushels have been 
converted into cash by the farmers. Everybody 
knows this and has Known it lo, these many years; 
but the mail order concerns appear to be about 
the only class of merchants that habitually take 
advantage of the plethoric condition of the farmers’ 
purses immediately after harvest to push their 
sales and get the cash for them in advance. 

Why is it that, with this shining example of the 
wisdom of getting after the farmers’ trade while 
they have money, rural retailers will not make it 
an established policy to advertise and push out 
for trade at this season? Every rural mail car- 
rier is now an emissary of the catalog house on 
each trip. He probably carries more pounds of 
mail matter of one kind and another to induce 
mail order buying than he carries of ounces to 
induce buying at home. The percentage of effort 
to get this trade made by the local merchant is 
small indeed in comparison with that made by the 
mail order house; and yet the local merchant really 
gets most of it. That is to say, the mail order 
concern makes many times as much effort to se- 
cure the small percentage of trade that it gets 
as the local merchant makes to get his large per- 
centage. And still the local merchant complains 
of the success attained by the out of town concern. 

Harvest for the farmer should mean harvest for 
the rural retailer. Not only should he manage 
to get the farmer to pay up all old bills but he 
should get a lot of the farmer’s cash in payment 
for goods that he will need during the coming 
months when he will not be receiving an income, 
when he must be living on the money received 
from this years’ harvest. 

Of course the local merchant who is confirmed in 
his indifference to modern methods of merchan- 
dising will not likely wake up to the opportunities 
presented by seasonable advertising; but fortu- 
nately there are a few country merchants who ex- 
pect to stay in business and who do not ask that 
a high stone wall be built around their communities 
to keep out mail order concerns. Competition Is 
the life of trade and competition should inject life 
into the comatose retail merchant, whether it be 
mail order competition or the competition of wide- 
awake merchants right at home. | 











celebration was the greatest in the community’s history, 
people to the number of three thousand from all diree- 
tions coming in to attend. The celebration is conducted 
by the farmers’ clubs and, as its name suggests, is to 
stimulate interest in the growing of corn and alfalfa. 
Some of the decorations of the stands and booths em- 
phasized this feature. Several addresses on agricultural 
subjects were delivered, and a ball game, a military drill, 
musie and dancing completed the program. 
* * 


PEOPLE of Beaumont, Cal., agitated the improvement 
of conditions about the station of the Southern Pacific 
Company until a representative of the company visited 
the place to investigate the conditions complained of. 
After an interview with representative citizens of Beau- 
mont he expressed the opinion that he could have the 
station and grounds electrically lighted and the grounds 
about the building parked. 

* * * 

THE WoMEN’s Improvement Club, of Hughson, Cal., 
held a ‘‘Bake’’ sale to raise funds to earry on its work 
in behalf of the public welfare. Heretofore the club’s 
meetings have been held in the residences of members, 
but its membership has become so large that the club 
is now taking steps to secure a club house. 

* * * 


A GerorGIA farmer is reported to have offered prizes 
to his tenant who cultivates the land on shares. These 
prizes are distributed as follows: Net profit, 50 points; 
Care and condition of live stock, including gear, vehicles 
and tools, 25 points; Preservation of land, ineluding 
fence and fence corners, planting of soil building crops 
and compost heap, 25 points. The live stock prize is a 
$5 hat, the points being disposed as follows: Currying 
and general care of stock, 50 points; Care of gear, 25 
points; Care. of implements, 25 points. For the land 
prizes the points are distributed as follows: Condition 
of terraces, tilth of land, absence of grass and weeds, 
planting of soil building crops and compost heap, 25 
points; Fence and fence corners, 25 points; Beautifying 
home surroundings and care of dwelling as well as other 
buildings, 25 points. Similar prizes might profitably be 
offered by local development clubs everywhere. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Beginning the Story of How a Bright Young Man Began His Career as a Retail Lumberman—A Study in Disillusion. 
ment and Enlightenment—Taking a Firm Stand at the Start. 


EVOLUTION OF A YARD MANAGER. 


On a Sunday afternoon last summer I sat on the 
shady veranda of a little country hotel and talked to 
a young lumberman. As we looked out across fields 
of corn and grain shocks in the wide valley below us 
he told me the story of his emergence as manager of 
a retail yard; and after some persuasion, for he is a 
modest fellow, he consented that I might repeat his 
story in these columns. I’ll do better than that; I’ll 
put down his own words as nearly as my memory will 
permit. So imagine you are sitting beside us on the 
whittled wooden chairs on the south veranda of the 
Delmonico. Heat waves shimmer on: the brown dirt 
road that stretches through the valley, and an occa- 
sional automobile crawls along like an earnest minded 
beetle. A little breeze fans around the corner, and 
the fragrance of burning tobacco rises in the tempered 
Sabbath calm. It is an hour for reminiscences. So 
without more introduction we will give Richard 
Graham a chance to begin his story. 


My father was a retail lumberman and owned a 
pretty good yard, and during my boyhood I used to 
spend quite a bit of time, outside of school hours, 
playing in the office and among the lumber piles. 
Later I began taking an interest in the business, and 
father took considerable pains explaining to me his 
ways of handling the trade. Still later I began fuss- 
ing around with the books, and when I had developed 
a little sense of responsibility he let me do part of 
the bookkeeping. I suppose I never worked hard 
enough to hurt me or to help father very much, but 
by the time I went to college I had a very fair notion 
of the policies and methods of the yard. Father used 
to have a quietly amused look on his face when I’d 
get especially earnest about laving down the law con- 
eerning the long credit extended to Farmer Jones or 
about any other thing that didn’t suit my severe no- 
tions of trade ethics. Father never made fun of me 
about this earnestness of mine. He told me that the 
rules and principles I had been talking about were 
sound, and that he was glad I knew them so well. 
Then he would add that rules were to help a man do 
business, and he would caution me not to get the idea 
that they were the most important things and that the 
office of a man was merely to help rules to do busi- 
ness. I didn’t understand what he meant then, but 
later on when I began trying to apply rigid rules to 
all kinds of people I found, as every other person 
finds, that the same rule would be too severe when 
applied to one man and not severe enough when ap- 
plied to another. 


Hitching His Wagon to a Star. 

But the immediate outcome of the matter was that 
I went to college with my mind fully made up to be 
a business man of some kind. However, I was suffer- 
ing from the exalted visions most boys have whether 
they go to college or not; I wanted to be the biggest 
thing in sight. I began to feel a contempt for retail- 
ing and felt that nothing short of empire building 
would satisfy me. I wanted to be a corporation 
merger. My room mate, who expected to study law, 
had dreams of being a trust buster, those being the 
days when there was no closed season on the trusts. 
We thought we were exactly opposed in our aims and 
desires, but we were having the same ailment, the 
desire to be the big skyrocket of the celebration and 
to make the crowd look at us in astonished envy. 

I had one professor who was the most popular man 
in college largely because he was so much alive him- 
self and used such unexpected and unconventional 
methods in his teaching. He was very much of a boy 
in spirit, and that caught the attention of the students; 
and he was very much of a man in earnestness, and 
that won our respect. I used to tell him some of my 
empire dreams, and he encouraged me to work along 
these lines and to get all the information I could about 
corporation management and finance. He must have 
known how pitifully little of these things I could learn 
in a fresh-water college, but it was not part of his 
business to be a wet dlanket. His encouragement led 
me to work hard along these lines, and they spread 
out so widely that at the end of four years I had a 
fair command of the principles of big business. One 
day this professor asked me what I hoped to gain 
when I got advansed in corporation councils, and I 
was stumped for a minute. I supposed any person 
could see the advantage of wealth and power, so I men- 
tioned these things. 


The First Healthful Jolt. 

‘‘That’s fine,’’ he said, ‘‘but when you get past 
the flush of the first fight you’ll want a new aspiration. 
Don’t you suppose that after a while, if you’re as suc- 
cessful as you expect to be, you'll find that just the 
making of money is stupid? Of course you’ll want to 
go on doing business, but you’ll want something more 
of a goal than making money for yourself. I’m guess- 
ing that big business and little business, one of these 
days, will find themselves feeling as public servants a 
responsibility greater than the mere demands of the 
law. Getting without giving got unpopular after Cap- 
tain Kidd’s time, and we’re beginning to see that 








blind giving without getting is waste. Maybe you 
business men can work out the right relation in terms 
of public service inside the realm of business and so 
become the real practical philosophers.’’ 

This didn’t mean anything to me, and I began to 
think I’d been mistaken in my admiration for Dr. 
Winthrop. He was simply talking the doctrine of 
nationalized business, and of trade in the success or 
failure of which the public had a vital interest, but 
I didn’t understand him. 

After I was graduated I found, rather to my sur- 
prise, that big business didn’t seem to have any inter- 
est in me. After several months of trying for a place 
that I thought was my size I began looking for any 
kind of a place; and just when I was about to try for 
a clerkship in a grocery store or something of equal 
size I was offered a place on a daily paper in a city 
of about 75,000 people near my home town. The editor 
wanted to establish a financial page, knew nothing 
about the matter, and had been impressed with some 
financial copy I’d sent him during my college course. 
So he looked me up and offered me the place. I took 
it. 

Disillusionment of a Misfit. 

It makes me blush to think of the things I did on 
that page. I knew the theories of finance and invest- 
ment pretty well, and I had just a fair amount of in- 
formation about the merits of the stocks regularly 
quoted on the big exchanges. I think the paper never 
got into serious trouble over anything I wrote. How- 
ever, I soon found that the financiers of the city where 
I worked, promoters and big real estate men and the 
like, were not of a highly elevated type. I learned to 
look for a motive when one of them made an effort 
to get me a piece of financial news. In fact, I got 
right expert in taking the color out of a story to 
get at the truth, and when somebody tried to put one 
over on me I wasn’t slow about telling the truth of 
the matter. This didn’t help the paper, so the editor 
finally told me to stick to the nationally known securi- 
ties and to let local investments alone or to handle 
them sparingly in a diplomatic manner. I am telling 
you these things only in order that you can under- 
stand my preliminary business education. This was 
what I liked at the time to call my period of disillu- 
sionment. I learned some lessons about being on 
guard for the concealed motive that were valuable to 
me later. 7 

I worked and fought over my newspaper job until 
my health began to suffer, but I stuck, and presently 
I had the satisfaction of feeling that I had in a meas- 
ure, at least, made good. My father had sold his 

















“It is an hour for reminiscences.” 


lumber yard and moved to a little suburban farm 
where he was having the time of his life raising fancy 
fruit. I stayed with the paper five or six years, 
getting more and more tired of the job all the time; 
and finally when the doctor told me if I didn’t make 
a change I’d be in for something serious I resigned. 
I didn’t know what I’d do, but father told me to 
come home and stay with him until I made up my mind, 
That was early spring, so I went to work out in the 
orchard and had one of the bulliest times I can remem- 
ber, pruning and spraying those fruit trees. 


Breaking Into Lumber Retailing. 

While I was at home an old friend of father’s, a 
man named Corson, who was a private banker in Rock- 
ledge, a place of about 12,000, came up to make a 
week-end visit. He was a big, gray haired and iron 
fisted man who was strictly honest and somewhat 


blunt. But he was a pleasant companion and had ; 
big, hearty laugh that came rumbling out of hi 
chest. Sunday afternoon he and father spent in taking 
a long walk out into the country while I lay in th 
hammock and read. 

‘*Diek,’’? Mr. Corson said to me on Monday morning 
as I stood dressed in overalls beside the spraying cart, 
‘*by jocks, I’m glad you’re out of that financial page. 
You weren’t doing yourself any good, and I, for one, 
can manage to get along without your financial ad 
vice. But, by jocks, I wish I had hold of a young 
fellow like you who knew lumber retailing according 
to the new ideas. I’d grab him quick for that yard in 
Rockledge that I’m interested in. The old ideas are 
good enough for me, and your father got along as well 
as the best. But I don’t know; we’re falling down 
with old Daddy Sells in the office, and he wants to 
quit. Don’t blame him any. The place doesn’t seem 
to mind him any more.’’ 

‘“‘Dick’s a pretty good lumberman,’’ father said 
quietly and then went off over the hill carrying his 
pruning shears. 

‘Humph,’’ Mr. Corson grunted. 

I followed father over the hill. A little later Mr. 
Corson came down to where we were working and 
leaned against a tree and watched us in silence for 
half an hour. 

‘*Graham,’’ he said to father suddenly, ‘‘do you 
reckon Dick could manage the yard?’’ 

‘“Corson,’’ father said earnestly, ‘‘he can not only 
manage it, he can make it earn money.’’ 

This surprised me, for I didn’t think father had 
much of an opinion of my business ability. ‘Later 
I found that during their walk they had talked about 
the yard and that while both had been thinking of me 
as manager neither had mentioned the fact in any 
way. 

‘*By jocks, I believe you,’’ Corson eried. ‘‘ Dick, 
you must come down to Rockledge and operate our 
yard. There’s a man’s work for you, catching up 
what Daddy Sells has lost and missed, and putting the 
place on a modern footing.’’ 

““Don’t the other two directors have to be con- 
sulted?’’ father asked. 

““H’m, yes, drat it,’’ Mr. Corson said impatiently, 
‘fand I reckon we’ll have some trouble. Still, you 
talk right up to ’em, Dick, and leave the rest to me.’’ 

I talked the matter over with father, and he told me 
the corporation had formerly had a fine reputation 
which was not all gone. But it was suffering from slack 
management and other things, such as a rather unscrupu- 
lous competitor. The upshot of the matter was that I 
went down to Rockledge at the end of the week. 

Mr. Corson met me and took me around to the 
yard. It was Saturday evening, and Daddy Sells 
had already gone, but a young woman whom Mr. Cor- 
son introduced as Miss Wharton was in charge of the 
place. She shook hands with me in a calm and re- 
served way and then sat down at her typewriter. 

Taking Stock of His New Environment. 

The yard was a fairiy iarge one and carried about 
a million feet of stock. The main shed was a three- 
decker built according to a pattern popular in the 
80s. I could see at a glance it was more or less 
unhandy, and the bins were piled in a ragged and hap- 
hazard fashion. The place was undoubtedly rather 
far gone in shabbiness, though a good many shreds of 
gentility and pretension were still clinging to it. It 
was in that state where it could assume to be one of 
the solid institutions of the city, and yet I knew it 
would cost a large sum to get the place into first class 
shape again. Father would have shaken his head over 
the warped and weather worn stock in the open tim- 
ber yard, and I could see that most of the outside 
wooden bearings were rotten and breaking down. The 
office looked neat and well kept, but I decided Miss 
Wharton must be responsible for that, for Daddy 
Sells’ desk looked like a brush pile. 

After Mr. Corson had stepped out onto the street 
to speak to an acquaintance I went out into the yard, 
and there a middle aged man introduced himself as 
John Hurt, the yard foreman. 

‘*Are you the new manager?’’ he asked. 

‘*No,’’? I answered, ‘‘at least not yet. I’m here 
looking the place over at Mr. Corson’s invitation.’’ 

‘Well, I wish you luck,’’ he said in a way so pe- 
culiar that I didn’t know whether he was wishing 
for me to get the place or not to get it. 


Sizing Up the Competition. 


The following day, being Sunday, I spent in looking 
over the town. It was an attractive place with a 
rather good retail district and with some fine resi- 
dences. Although it was early in the season a notable 
bit of building was in progress, and I guessed that 
the lumber yards would have at least a normal year. 
This was cheering, though I reflected that quite likely 
a majority of the house bills had already been sold. 

Then I went down past the yard of the competing 
lumberman. His sheds were flimsy, and the whole 
plant had the appearance of cheapness and hurried 
planning and building. But every building was cov- 
ered with advertising lettering. This seemed to me 
to be a good advertising scheme, though I wouldn’t 
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have chosen some of the signs Gorky had. ‘‘Not in 
the Lumber Trust,’’? ‘‘We Beat Our Competitors: on 
Price,’’? ‘‘The Low-price ‘Yard,’’ and half a dozen 
others laid emphasis on cheapness of price. I decided 
that the other yard ought to lay emphasis on quality 
and service. I also decided that if I were hired as 
manager I’d have the sheds painted white as my first 
advertising move and that 1’d add a catch phrase or 
two to the sign ‘‘ Rockledge Lumber Company,’’ to let 
people know we were going after the steady and val- 
uable trade and intended to be dependable. I found 
that the people of the town referred to the Rockledge 
Lumber Company as ‘‘the lumber yard,’’ while they 
spoke of Gorky’s place as ‘‘the low-price yard.’’ 


The Powers in Command. 


The next morning Mr. Corson took me around to a 
meeting of the directors. I had not met them as yet, 
and I had been unable to find out much about them. 
The meeting was held in the office of a man named 
Wilson, one of the directors, who was a lawyer and 
a real estate agent. I had inferred from a few chance 
remarks that he had been virtually running the yard. 
He was a dried and sour individual with a rasping 
voice. -When Mr. Corson introduced us Wilson did not 
get up. He gave me a sharp glance over his spectacles 
and then rather studiously avoided looking at me, so I 
thought, but I fancied I could feel his eye on me when 
I was looking away from him. Just then the third 
director, a man named Gray, came breezing in. He 
was round and fat and carried an air of rather shallow 
jollity. 

‘*Hullo, Corson. Ah, this is our new friend, Mr. 
Graham. I’m certainly delighted to meet you. H’m; 
Graham, Graham; seems to me—oh yes, you know, ha, 
ha, ha, I met a fellow by that name, the drollest chap 
you ever saw. He says to me—’’ 

“«That’ll do, Gray,’’ Wilson snapped, and Gray shut 
up and turned around with a mild and interested look 














“This professor asked me what 1 hoped to gain.” 


toward Wilson. ‘‘We’ve got some business to attend 
to,’? Wilson went on. ‘‘Mr.—er—Graham is here ani 
wishes to apply for the position of manager of the 
yard.” 


Clearing the Way for an Understanding. 


There is something about a man’s presence that will 
have an odd effect on you. Did you ever notice that? 
Until I went into that office I had felt on the defen- 
sive, on exhibition as it’ were. I lost that feeling 
abruptly. 

‘*T beg your pardon,’’ I said calmly, ‘‘but you are 
mistaken. I am not applying for any position. Mr. 
Corson asked me to come down and look at the yard, 
and here I am. I don’t want to seem a hair splitter, 
but I’ve found that it saves misunderstandings later 
on to start in with the beginning well understood. I 
am looking at the position as critically as you are look- 
ing at me.’? 

Plainly Wilson was taken aback. Gray murmured, 
‘*Yes, yes; to be sure, quite reasonable,’’ and Mr. 
Corson gave no sign. There was a short silence, and 
then Wilson spoke with a purring snarl in his voice. 

**Indeed!’’ he said. ‘‘Then perhaps you will be 
good enough to begin by telling the opinion you have 
formed of us. Whoever is doing the applying, I 
understand that this meeting concerns itself with the 
——er—proposition of your becoming manager of the 
yard. Suppose after you have expressed yourself 
about us that you tell us the qualifications you have 
that will make your services valuable to us; that is, if 
we are permitted to hire you.’’ 

Well, my fighting blood was up. I knew Wilson’s 
suave sarcasm was more or less justified by the atti- 
tude I had placed myself in, but it had come to me 
intuitively that here I must not yield an inch if I ex- 
pected to get on at all. I had a feeling in a flash 
that if I did not rule the situation from the start and 
make my own terms I would be nothing more than a 
figurehead. Contact with Wilson for five minutes had 
shown me that. I had intended to take the place only 
upon condition that I had the codperation of the di- 
rectors and the benefit of their experience and advice, 





but in about two minutes I had completely changed my 
mind. I was fairly well acquainted with the broad 


_principles of business, and I decided I could run the 


risk of getting along without detailed information.on 
the start better than I could run the risk of being 
nothing but a figurehead and perhaps a tool. 


Making His Attitude Plain. 


‘“*My statement may sound odd,’’ I said, ‘‘but even 
from my short stay here I have come to the conclusion 
that there must be a leak in efficiency somewhere. An 
old and reputable yard ought not to go to staves in a 
rich field like this with only one competitor. I have 
found that when such a thing takes place it is often 
due to divided authority and lack of responsibility. 
So if I take the position of manager I want it under- 
stood that I am to have a manager’s authority.’’ 

‘“‘What do you mean by that?’’ Wilson broke in. 

‘“T mean that I am to have the right to fix the busi- 
ness policy, do the buying, handle the credits and col. 
lections, fix the selling prices, do the hiring and firing, 
and handle the advertising. I want it understood that 


‘during the first year I am to be allowed to spend 15 


percent of the gross profits in advertising.’’ 

“‘Fifteen percent!’’ Mr. Corson exclaimed. 

‘*Advertising!’’ gasped Gray. 

‘*That isn’t much, considering the state of the busi 
ness and what we’ll have to do,’’ I said. ‘‘ However, 
I may not spend that much, but 1’ll agree not to 
spend more without the consent of the directors. I’ll 
want a few hundred dollars for painting and some 
small repairs, but I don’t expect to build any this first 
year. Next year or the year after the rest of the vard 
ought to be put under roof.’’ 

Wilson had recovered -his breath again. 

‘“You seem to have large ideas about spending 
money,’’ he said, ‘‘and small ideas of the value of 
directors. Would you mind telling us what your con- 
ception is of the duty and responsibility of directors? 
Naturally your views are rather—er—interesting to 
a man who was a successful business man before you 
were born. I’ve had this lumber business under my 
direction—er—with the advice and consent of the 
other directors, of course, for twenty years, so your 
proposition is hardly to be expected. I may say it 
is surprising. ’’ 

“*As to the value of directors,’’ I said, keeping my 
temper with an effort, ‘‘I should say that would de- 
pend on the directors. There are times when they may 
be of value in fixing on a business policy, but in this 
business, in its present condition, they ought to have 
the privilege only of hiring a manager and of dis- 
charging him at the end of the year if they want to. 
The business situation of the yard is so serious there 
is need of martial law. As a matter of fact, no mat- 
ter what the nominal situation may be, one man usu- 
ally runs every business. No business can be done 
in these days with a manager who is a figurehead. You 
don’t need to hire me, naturally, but if you do I’ll 
expect to have some very real authority.’’ 

Captain of a Waterlogged Ship. 

Well, it sounds foolish. It was foolish. I don’t have 
any idea 1’d be willing, as a director, to turn over a 
business absolutely to a man with no more experience 
than T had. I talked to the directors for an hour or 
two, kept calm, answered questions, and finally left the 
meeting with no idea in the world that I’d be hired. I 
began planning on other ways of making a living. I 
wondered if IT couldn’t buy a controlling interest in 
the local newspaper with my savings. In fact, the 
more I thought about the proposition ot taking over 
the lumber yard the Jess'I liked it; for the prospect 
of lifting the dead weight of a water-logged business 
while at the same time mastering a lot of detail did 
not look attractive, to say the least. But a couple of 
hours later Mr. Corson found me at the hotel, shook 
hands with me, looked me over with an odd and ap- 
praising smile, and told me the directors had hired 
me on my own terms. I could hardly believe it. I 
was glad, and yet I felt a sinking sensation. -There 
was the yard sprawled out in genteel dinginess, the 
business on the decrease, an active competitor grab- 
bing without rest, and a new manager with full author- 
ity and much to learn. 

The fighting glow I had brought with me out of the 
directors’ meeting died out, and I felt a desire to run 
away. I didn’t know where to begin. I probably 
could have gone over the business as an efficiency 
expert and mapped out a lot of improvements in a 
short time, for I had done ‘a bit of efficiency work in 
an amateurish way while still with the paper, and 
[I had a knowledge of the principles of business and 
could have grasped the essential framework of the 
yard and its trade rather quickly. But I would have 
to do that and at the same time get hold of enough 
detailed information to keep me going right at the 
start. What should I do if a contractor: came in 
and asked for credit? How many vard men did I have, 
and how much were they paid? How were the duties 
of the yard divided up among them? How much stock 
did I have, and how low ought I to allow any item 
to get before ordering more? How was I to know 
when a fair price was quoted me? Who were the 
important men in the town that I ought to know? and 
so on. 


An Angel at an Opportune Time. 


Well, I told myself not to get cold feet before making 
a start, so I went down to the office in a fever of im- 
patience to get started at something. There I met my 
angel of deliverance. Daddy Sells was out again, brt 
Miss Wharton was in the office, calm and poised as when 
I first met her. I told her I was the new manager, and 
largely, I suppose, because I had to talk to somebody, 
I confessed, with an attempt af humor, to my immediate 
need for practical information. I felt that if I could 


béen asking myself. 


. tion about the deals made with 




















make a start my knowledge of general business would 
carry me throygh. Miss Wharton seemed guardedly 
sympathetic, so I began asking her the questions I had 
To my surprise she answered them 
all readily, so I began asking more and more. Pretty 
soon I picked up a piece of paper and asked if she 
wouldn’t repeat that information and let me put it down. 

“‘Why, I’ll tell you, Mr. Graham,’’ she said hesitat- 
ingly, ‘‘if you’d like to have them I’ll loan you some 
notebooks I’ve fixed up for my own convenience.’’ Then 
she got out some loose-leaf notebooks with, tabulated in 
them, all the information that had to do with the yard 
for the previous five years. There were monthly sales 
covering gross amounts in feet and in dollars and divided 
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into important items, such a framing lumber, shingles 
and the like. For one year there was a statement cover 
ing the sales of every size and length and grade and pat 
tern sold in the yard. It seemed to me a monumental 
thing. There were pages of tabulated -wholesale prices, 
there were summaries of the stable account, the yard 
help account, and the office account. There was informa 
contractors, and there 
was a partial credit-rating list of some of the citizens 
of the town, though Miss: Wharton acknowledged that 
this last was of small value. 

‘“Miss Wharton,’’ I said with respect, ‘‘I like to 
think I could have gotten along someway by myself, 
but with this information and with the help of the per- 
son who gathered it I feel sure I’ll pull through. Will 
you tell me how you happened to do it?’’ 

‘*Why, I don’t know,’’ she answered. ‘‘I wanted to 
know something about the business, and I rather like 
statistics when I know what they’re about, so I began 
taking the items off the books and tabulating them. It’s 
been a lot of work, but I enjoyed it. Mr. Sells got to 
asking me about a great many of these things, and it 
was pleasant to be able to tell him.’’ 

‘“TIn other words,’’ I said, ‘‘you were the real man- 
ager, so far as there was any in the office. And,’’ I 
added, ‘‘I reckon you’ll have to keep on being, for 
a while.’ 

* * * * 

Mr. Graham will continue his story in the Realm next 

week. 





PROVIDING ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 


United States Consul General Robert D. Skinner at 
London, England, gives some interesting information as 
to the plans by which soldiers and sailors are provided 
with artificial limbs. Although it is certain that every 
soldier and sailor needing an artificial arm or leg will be 
provided with one, up to the present the British Govern 
ment has not made public any plans that will be fol 
lowed in the matter. When a soldier is in need of an 
artificial leg or arm he does not apply to the war office 
or to any bureau of the British Government but to the 
surgeon who is treating him in one of the military or 
naval offices or some other recognized institution. The 
surgeon places the order with the firm with which he is 
accustomed to deal, or with any manufacturer who is on 
the war office list, asking that the firm send its represent- 
atives to the hospital and take a model of the man’s 
limb or any necessary measurements so that the contriv- 
ance will fit. An order so placed by one of the staff or 
honorary surgeons makes the hospital responsible for the 
payment of the account. A manufacturer can have his 
name included in the war office list by applying and 
establishing his standing and good reputation. 

A prominent manufacturer declared that when a limb 
is ordered he makes it without knowing who is going to 
pay for it. Sometimes the soldier pays part and the hos- 
pital the remainder or occasionally a check is received 
from the war office, or again several small payments to 
make the total are received from various funds. 

An American firm wishing to sell limbs in England 
should have its representative there to follow the trade, 
as the local manufacturers do, as the custom prevails of 
having all artificial limbs made to order. 

—rn eee 

Customs statistics show that during 1914 52,068 
pounds of lumber and 922 cubic feeb of timber were 
exported from British Guiana to the United States, 
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HOW TO MAKE A GOOD SHINGLE ROOF. 


Quality of Materials Must Be Considered—Standards of Quantities in Shingles and Nails Are Outlined—Methods 
Recommended by an Association—Experts Offer Suggestions. 


THE THREE REQUISITES. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

There are three requisites in laying a good shingle 
roof: good shingles, good carpenter, good nails. Any 
two of these would not give you satisfactory results 
without the third. 

Good shingles: There are various ideas as to what 
constitutes a good shingle. Experience, the only reliable 
authority, has proved that a good shingle must be entirely 
free from sap and must not be over-dried until the life 
is baked out. 

There has also been much controversy over flat and 
vertical grain shingles. All shingles should be rejected 
where any annular ring forms a horizontal cup with the 
surface of the shingle. In other words, it is not objec- 
tionable to have the grain run to the point where it is 
absolutely flat or parallel with the surface, but the 
shingle should be slipped at that point. The shingle 
should not be any wider so that this ring can make a 
cup. 

Defects in the tip of the shingle should be limited 
according to the amount of the shingle laid to the 
weather. 

Good carpenter: A good carpenter is one who lays 
shingles by the day and not by the piece and who follows 
approximately the following rules: 

First, break joints for three courses. 

Second, for 144 pitch lay 4 inches to the weather. For 
14 pitch lay 4%4 inches to the weather. For 1% pitch lay 
5 inches to the weather. On the sides of buildings lay 
6 inches to the weather. 

Three, do not use close sheeting. Space according to 
amount of shingles to be laid to the weather so all 
shingle nails are effective. 

Four, use one nail in all shingles 4 inches or narrower 
and two nails in all shingles wider than 4 inches. 

Good nails: Do not lay twenty year shingles with 
three year nails. Use.a heavily coated zine or, better 
still, a solid zine or copper nail. If these cannot be ob- 
tained use cut nails. Do not use wire nails. 

H. P. Wycxorr, Secretary Shingle Branch, 
West Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Assn. 





MISSOURI LUMBERMAN OFFERS PRACTICAL 
HINTS. 


CHILLICOTHE, Mo. 

To lay down a certain rule of only 500 words to govern 
no stated quality of shingles that may be used in any 
climate, North, South, East and West, by all classes of 
people, using all kinds of material, is no easy task. 

Of course we know that rust proof nails and metal 
work are the best, but as a rule shingles at present are 
bought only a few hours or days before they are laid 
and no forethought is given as to the quality of material 
that should be used to give the best results. Therefore 
when the buyer is ready for his nails and metal work he 
must take whatever he can buy regardless of whether it 
is the kind he should use. 

The present day kiln dried shingles are different from 
those used twenty or thirty years ago and ean be im- 
proved by using a preservative. 

If 16-inch shingles are laid on 3-inch sheathing 4%4 
inches to the weather and 18-inch shingles 5-ineh, as 
stated below, each course will have three rows of nails, 
three rows of air spaces and both ends resting on solid 
work. 

My experience and questions asked of customers since 
the starting of this contest show that nine-tenths of all 
leaks which are blamed to the roof are not in the shingles 
but around chimneys and flashing. 

How to Make a Good Shingle Roof. 

First. The rafters should be of sufficient strength, well 
braced and nailed. Sheathing of sound material (not 
cull boards) even thickness and 3 inches wide, except the 
top and bottom boards, which should be 6 inches; space 
the same amount on centers as the shingles are laid to 
the weather and start spacing three inch sheathing with 
lower edge directly under the butt end of the shingle; 
four inch sheathing may be used spaced 6 inches on cen- 
ters for any length shingle. 

Shingles should project 2 inches at eaves, 1 inch at 
gables, using valley shingles of about the same width, 
laid up and down the roof as other shingles. 

Hanging gutters are preferable, but if roof gutters are 
used first course above them and first course on roof 
should be laid double. 

Lay 16-inch shingles 414 inches to the weather on one- 
half pitch or greater; 4 inch on one-third pitch; 18-inch 
shingles 51% and 5 inch. 

Two hundred and fifty shingles will lay eighty feet 
of line, or shingles laid 4 inches to the weather take 1,000 
shingles per square, 414 inches 900, 5 inches 800, 514 
inches 725, adding a small percent for extra cutting. 

Dampen all untreated shingles before laying. 

Split shingles over 10 inches wide, lay as two, each 
shingle to have two nails, driven snug (not crushed into 
shingle), about 34 inch from edge, 144 or 2 inches above 
weather line. 

Lay wet, green or treated shingles 4% inch apart, drys 
%4 to % inch. 

No joints should come directly over nail or crack in 
second course or over joint in first course and all cracks 
covered at least 1144 inch on each side. 








Lay flat grained shingles so that the water runs over 
the grain. 

Valleys and gutters are governed by the size of the 
roof. For ordinary work use sheet metal from 14 to 20 
inches. Sides of valleys should project at least 5 inches 
under shingles, gutters 6 to 8 inches. 

Flashing for vertical projections to extend at least 6 
inches under shingle and 4 inches up. Chimney flashing 
to be of soldered work, to fit securely around roof and 
into brick work, extending at least 6 inches each way on 
roof. Plumbing stacks to be well flashed. 

Ridges and hips covered with sheet metal and sides 
projecting down at least 4 inches. 

Flashing and metal covering should be of the best 
copper, old style tin 40 pound coating, mineral and oil 
painted both sides, or 24 galvanized iron. 

Four one-half to 5 pounds of any of the following 3d 
nails will lay 1,000 shingles: 

Pure copper, pure zine, pure iron cut zine coated, pure 
iron eut, or common heavy galvanized. 

Durability in the above cases is named in order. 

If roof brackets are used be sure all nail holes are 
plugged, or tin shingles placed under same. 

The life and beauty of shingles may be improved by 
using a preservative of desired color, creosote, lead and 
oil, or some fire retardant, dipping each shingle separately 
10 inches before laying. 

Anson A. ATWELL, 
North Missouri Lumber Company. 





HOW TO MAKE A GOOD SHINGLE ROOF. 


Wuite Biurrs, -WASH. 

A good shingle roof can not be made with the best 
material and defective workmanship—the one is as es- 
sential as the other. A roof created in a few hours and 
expected to last around a quarter of a century must be 
made in the best possible manner.. Substantial rafters, 
eut third pitch (8-12) placed 24-inches apart from cen- 
ters, using sound sheeting boards of even thickness 
6-inches wide, placed to 2 to 3 inches apart, all securely 
nailed make a good foundation for a shingle roof. 
Cedar, cypress, or pine shingles, 16 to 18-inches long, not 
thinner than 5 to 2-inches, cut vertical grain, 3 to 6 or 
8-inches wide, are best. Wider ones should be split. 
Under shingles of double course should be nailed to face 
band or crown mold to hold them down, all others nail 
6 to 8-inches from butts, not more than %4-inch from 
edge. 

Lay shingles to break joints with the two lower courses 
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Sleeping Porches 
Have Advantages 


far too numerous to enumerate 
here, but, in addition to giving 
you plenty of elbow room for 
hurling applause at the serena- 
ders, they also provide plenty of 
fresh air. Let us help you plan 
yours and figure out its cost. 
We've lumber just suited to 
sleeping porches or anything 
else worth building. 


(Name and Address) 











Sample Ad from Quarterly Series Furnished 
Free to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Subscribers. 
Electrotype Plates of the Complete Ads, of the 
Illustrations only or just the Proofs are 
Furnished; Cost only being charged for the 
cuts. 











with a lap of not less than 114-inches. Shingles should 
project 2 or 214-inches over all at eaves after being 
lined and sawed and a full inch at ends of roof. Double 
course may be laid by line or measure—as can the whole 
roof for that matter, but for convenience and accuracy 
use a straight-edge made as follows: Select strips of 
convenient length 1x3, every 4 or 5-feet carefully nail a 
block 8-inches long and sufficient width to make 4 or 
5 14-inches—or the desired distance to expose shingles to 
the weather (4 14-inches for third pitch), Cut strips of 
sheet metal 2-inches wide and 6 or more inches long, 
fasten one to back edge of each block with 2 screws, 
punch a few holes in free end to make rough, bend for- 
ward a little more than thickness of a shingle, butt 
below bottom of block, to look like this from end 


WILL 


and like this from the top: 
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Metal points should extend a little beyond front of 
straight-edge. To use insert points under last course— 
push up tight. Many roofs leak through holes made 
nailing down straight-edge. As this strip is narrow one 
can see to break joints with lower courses. Lay shin- 
gles smoothest side up, close if green, quarter inch apart 
if seasoned. Nails are secondary consideration, as they 
are well protected if work is well done. However, use 
the best obtainable—any kind better than the bright wire 
and short enough to lack a little of reaching through 
sheeting, usually 3d. Measure space not shingled oc- 
easionally and divide any variation, so to have courses 
even at peak. Shingles wear most by water dropping off 
of butts and painting after laying is detrimental, as 
paint forms a wall below this point. A stain adds to 
the appearance of a roof and if intended as a preserva- 
tive it will pay to use it, preferably dipping the shingles 
before laying. Use galvanized steel for gutters and 
ridge finish. 

H. E. Harrison, 


WITH AND WITHOUT TREATMENT. 
IDABEL, OKLA. 

To make a shingle roof get good shingles and plenty 
of pitch to roof, about one-third to one-half. Use 1x4 
sheathing, spacing it 5-inch centers—amount shown to 
weather on shingles. Sheathing should be surfaced on 
one side to insure even thickness; nail it on with good 
8d nails, using two nails on every rafter in sheathing. 
Use 4-inch dimension heart cypress or red cedar shingle, 
using 3d galvanized wire nails, two nails to each shin- 
gle, being careful not to drive nails down so as to sink 
head of nail into shingle, causing it to split. Heart 
cypress or red eedar will last as long as may be desired 
without any kind of treatment, and a poor grade of 
shingles will outlast any other kind of roof (except 
slate) by treating them with a good wood preservative 
treatment such as creosote. A treatment should be given 
the shingles before they are put on, and again every 
two or three years. A good carpenter that knows his 
business can make a shingle roof that. will Jast till time 
is no more and then some. 

W. H. Brown Company, 
H. J. Brown. 
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METHODS OF THE FAR NORTHWEST. 
ABERDEEN, WASH. 

Make roof one-third pitch, space rafters 16 inches on 
centers, using 1x4 roof boards placed 1% inches apart, 
double nail. 

Cover the roof with Washington red cedar shingles, 
either clears (5 to 2 inches) or Star A Star (6 to 2 
inches), laying clears 414 inches and Stars 4 inches to the 
weather. 

Use 3d zine or solid white metal nails, two to each 
shingle. Do not nail in centér of shingle. If shingle 
is over 8 inches wide, split, using four nails, as extra 
wide shingle will warp and green shingles will shrink, 
and if nailed in center will split and leak. Never lay 
several small shingles together and cover with one wide 
one, but scatter them or break joints with them. 

Start shingles 1 inch over fascia or gutter, lay double 
course and nail each course separately, with two nails, 
not closer than 1 inch to the edge, and lap shingles not 
less than 14% inch over joint. 4 

Allow 4 inches to the weather in the second course if 
Star A Star, or 414 inches if clears are used. Al- 
ways use a straight edge to make a good roof. Fit the 
butt to straight edge and if shingle is not edged true, 
trim, never allowing points to overlap, 
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Green shingles should be laid close but dry ones & 
io % inch apart to allow for swelling. A slash or cross- 
vrained shingle should be laid so the grain sheds or 
underlaps. Never leave wide spaces to make shingles fill 
out course, but use fillers (narrow shingles). 

Shingles laid and nailed according to these directions 
will keep out snow or rain and frost or ice will not 
affect them as it will patent roofing. 

As for paint, use pure linseed oil and dry color, four 
pounds of color to one gallon of oil, and apply two 
coats, giving from three to four weeks between coats. 
Any shade may be had in these colors. Renew paint in 
three to five years. Linseed oil will dry in, prevents 
cheeking and preserves the shingles. Creosote and patent 
stains will check them. . E. Lucas. 





THE NINE PRINCIPLES OF ROOF LAYING. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Roof Board or Sheathing Lath.—Proper results can 
not be expected where shingles are laid on a solid sur- 
face. Narrow roof boards or shingle lath should be 
used and laid 2 inches apart to allow for proper ventila- 
tion and prevent retention of moisture on lower side of 
shingles. 

Pitch.—Shingles laid on roofs of steep pitch last 
longest. The flattest roof on which proper results may 
be expected is one laid at an angle of 25 degrees, or 
one-fourth pitch. 

Exposure.—One-third inch to 1% inch less than one- 
third the length of a shingle should be exposed to the 
weather, thereby insuring three complete laps. 

Space between shingles—A space of from % inch 
to % inch, depending on the dryness of the shingles, 
should be left between each two shingles to allow for 
natural swelling of the wood. 

Care in placing joints—Every joint should be laid 
at least 1144 inch to one side of any joint in the course 
beneath and care used not to break a joint over a de- 
fect in a shingle beneath. 

Nailing—Put two nails in every shingle 4% to % 
inch from the edge and about 7 inches from the butt. 
In this position there will be no joint directly over a 
nail and with but one shingle over the nail any moisture 
gathered will quickly dry out. 

Use good nails—Do not materially reduce the value 





SHINGLE ROOF CONTEST COMING TO A 
CLOSE. 


The Shingle Roof Contest that has proved 
such an interesting feature in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN for the last ninety days will 
come to a close on September 30. Letters sub- 
mitted after that date will not be eligible to 
compete for the. prize. 

Two manufacturers and one retailer have ac- 
cepted appointment as judges in this contest, and 
it is hoped that acceptances will be received from 
the others in time for announcement in next 
week’s issue. Those who have already accepted 
are: John McMaster, president of the John Mc- 
Master Shingle Company, Seattle, Wash.; Will- 
iam Collins, of the John L. Roper Lumber Com- 
pany, of Norfolk, Va., and George A. Jewett, of 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

Announcement of the prize winning letter will 
be made just as soon as it is possible for the 
judges to go over all of the letters that have 
been printed in the contest and make up their 
minds as to which in their opinion is entitled to 
the prize. 





of the roof dry. Fir holds nails best of any wood I 
have used in my forty-five years’ experience as a car- 
penter. Use Star A Star red cedar shingles. If 
green lay close together, 444 inches to the weather. If 
dry leave 1% to ys inch according to width of shingle. 
Use 4d zine nails. Put two nails to the shingle, nine 
inches from the butt; the life of a red cedar shingle is 
no longer than the life of the nail it is put on with. 
This kind of a roof will be good for twenty-five years. 
J. E. HAMILtTon. 


DOING EFFECTIVE PUBLICITY WORK. 


Realizing that the best way to insure the use of the 
wooden shingle is to get in touch with the people who 
build the houses or who specify the material that is to 
be used in and on them, the Iowa Lumber & Timber 
Company (Ltd.), of New Westminster, B. C., is sending 
out an interesting circular letter to a list of architects, 
which list was supplied to the company by Gronen & 
Cowan, of Waterloo, Iowa. The kind of nail to use in 
putting on a shingle roof in order to get the best re- 
sults is the subject with which this circular deals, which 
reads as follows: 


We are indebted to Gronen & Cowan, of Waterloo, Iowa, 
for your name and address. 





thought. There is no reason why either should do so. It 
is up to the fellow who makes shingles to know the. proper 
nails to use, but most of the shingle manufacturers, if they 
did know, did not say so. That condition is about to know 
a change also. 

We are enclosing you a pamphlet called Bulletin Number 
10 issued by the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association of 
Kansas City, and which is being distributed by the Malleable 
Iron Fittings Company, of Brantford, Conn. The knowledge 
it contains is well worth reading. We hope you will find 
an opportunity to go through this pamphlet carefully. After 
doing so we hope you will find it consistent to recommend 
the right kind of nails. If you have any suggestion to 
make we will consider ourselves favored if you will send 
them to us. They will be forwarded to the shingle asso- 
ciations both in the State of Washington and British Co- 
lumbia and to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, of Chicago, and 
the Timberman, of Portland, Ore. 

We are also.enclosing a poster. One like this is put in 
each bunch of our shingles. We consider the information 
is something the housebuilder should know as well as the 
carpenter and the contractor. 


In sending the list of names to the Iowa Lumber & 


Timber Company, Gronen & Cowan write as follows: 
We are very much interested in the movement to instruct 
architects, retail lumbermen and contractors in the use of 
the proper shingle nails and enclose you a list of the promi- 
nent architects in the territory which we cover. 
If we can only get t architects to specify the proper 
shingle nails we will do a big lot of good to the whole 


shingle industry, for I 
the trouble connected 
fact that they use a ch: 


estly believe that 90 percent of 
wooden shingles is due to the 
cut steel nail. It seems a funny 














of good shingles by using poor nails. Scientific tests 
made under the auspices of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association show the best nails to be 3 or 
344d pure cut zine, cut iron heavily coated with zinc, or 
copper. The old-fashioned cut iron nails are good but 
the supply is not dependable. Cut steel, steel wire or 
the commonly called ‘‘ galvanized’’ steel nails should not 
be used, as their life is far shorter than almost any 
shingle. 

How to treat very dry shingles.—If shingles are very 
dry it is recommended that they be wet before being 
applied. This may be done in the bunch by standing 
it on end and pouring a pail of water through it, permit- 
ting to stand about twenty-four hours, if possible, be- 
fore laying. 

Regarding the ‘grain in the wood.—Vertical grain 
shingles are superior to flat sawed shingles. When flat 
sawed shingles are found mixed with vertical grain the 
fint sawed should be laid aside when opened, and laid 
all together on the roof, preferably nearest the ridge, 
where they can be most easily replaced. The reason for 
this is that a roof is only equal to the resisting value of 
its poorest shingle. Care should be used, particularly in 
laying flat.sawed shingles, to place the side upward which 
will permit the water to run with the grain and not 
Into it. F. A. HoFHEINS. 





LAYING A LONG-LIFE ROOF. 


; Hoquiam, WasH. 

To make a shingle roof to get the best results give it 
9 inches rise to the foot, as less causes the dirt to gather 
against the butts of the shingles and forces the water 
up under the shingles, causing them to decay. More 
pitch causes them to wash too much. 

Use good, clear lumber for rafters. Use No. 1 com- 
‘con fir for sheathing. Lay the first two runs together, 
the same at the top. The other 215 inches apart. This 
is done by turning the pole of your nail hammer down; 
‘rop the handle against the board already nailed and 
bring the sheathing board against the claws of the 
hammer. This gives air space and keeps the under side 


_ When the time comes to put a roof on a house the right thing, but.retail lumbermen will spend two hours at a time 
kind of nails are next in importance to the right kind of instructing their customers how to use asphalt shingles, but 
shingles. We think many of the shingle manufacturers have they do not spend five minutes instructing a customer in 
finally come to the conclusion that they must furnish the the use of a wooden shingle. This is simply due to the 
right kind of shingles if they wish to survive and conse- fact that they treat the substitute and decorative shingle 
quently are doing so. — ; ae as a novelty and something to talk up and consider the 

The matter of nails is still receiving very careless con- wooden shingle commonplace article that they have 
sideration. Everybody has been going on the theory that stocked for years. If we can only get retailers to think 
“nails is nails” and letting it go at that. The shingle nail more of their wooden shingles, prize them highly and _ be- 
buyer wishes to get the most for his money and the seller come interested in the brand and grade, then we have them 
wishes to get rid of the nails that show the highest profit. started in the right direction and they will begin to adver- 
Neither the user of the shingle nails nor the seller can be tise their shingles and take some interest in the way they 
blamed. Neither has given the subject of shingle nails any are laid and the care of the shingles afterward. . 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN BUILDING PLANS. 


It is well known that a house in approximately square form is the 
most economical form to build, giving the greatest internal cubic area 
for the amount of material used in the outer walls. Such a form of 
building is not always attractive as well as economical, but in the design 
presented this week the architect has combined the economy of this form 
with a pleasing exterior appearance and an interior arrangement which 
leaves little to criticise. As is otten done nowadays the front vestibule 
has been discarded and the entrance is directly into the large living room. 
A closet convenient for outdoor wraps is, however, provided off the en- 
trance upon the stairway to the second floor, which entrance also opens 
through a door into the kitchen. 

The arrangement of the fireplace and flanking bookcases is indicated 
upon this first floor sketch herewith, and also of the window seat in the 
dining room. 

The second floor provides two good sized bedrooms in front and two 
smaller ones in the rear, one of which has a rear baleony above the 
first floor extension for the pantyy and rear porch. The carrying of the 
kitchen chimney through one of the bedroom closets should be safe- 
guarded by careful construction to prevent any possibility of an over- 
heated chimney igniting the contents of the closet, as this is the furnace 
chimney. 

The basement is excavated the full size of the square of the house 
and the stairs to the basement lead down under the second floor stairway, 
with a platform or landing at grade’where an outside door is located, 


section of the beamed ceiling used in 
living and dining room, section of 
trim over openings on second floor and 
in the kitchen and pantry, elevation 
of medicine cabinet for bathroom etc. 
There are, of course, also designs for 
the mantel and bookeases and for 
the staircase; also a detail section of 
cornice. 

For those who are featuring these 
plans in their local advertising, elec 
trotypes of the three cuts herewith 
ean be supplied for $2 in. suitable 
width for standard newspaper columns. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S HOUSE PLAN NO. 77, DESIGNED BY CHARLES | ; 


EDGAR BATES, ARCHITECT. 


thus giving a side entrance either downward to the basement or upward 
to the kitchen, in addition to the rear kitchen entrance. A storage cellar 
is provided in front, while in the rear at the left side are located the 
furnace and coal bin and at the right a laundry room. 

Complete blue prints of this plan will be sent for $1.50, including 
standard specification form and lumber bill. It is perhaps not as gen- 
erally. understood by our readers as it should be that the plans being 
supplied by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at a merely nominal figure are 
full size working plans in as complete detail as though $15 or $20 were 
paid for the set, and yet this is what these plans would cost if ordered 
direct from practically any architect. The set of plans for this, house 
is in seven sheets and includes all four elevations and three floor plans, 
together with details for two styles of base, elevation of doors and trim, 
section of band casing in living and dining room, section of trim used in 
the main rooms, elevation of glass doors, section of the casing used in 
other parts of the house than the main rooms, elevation of window trim, 
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HEMLOCK AND HARDWOOD MEN HOLD MEETINGS. » 


Discuss Extension of Markets and Seek Causes for Decreased Sales—Appropriation Raised to Advertise Hemlock 


and White 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Sept. 17.—The cases of Tsuga 
canadensis and Thuja occidentalis were diagnosed . here 
today by a clinie of experts, and while the cases were 
considered serious they were not beyond redemption 
and the consensus of those present was that with care- 
ful and conscientious nourishment steady improvement 
would oceur. In other words, hemlock and white cedar 
conditions were discussed by seventy-five members of 
the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association in a special meeting, and ways and means 
were taken to inject more activity into the movement 
of these woods. The meeting was called to order by 
Cc. A. Goodman, and R: B. Goodman, president of the 
organization, was chosen secretary of this special 
meeting. 

The first wood to be diseussed was white cedar and 
the chair was turned over to W. B. Thomas, of Manis- 
tique, Mich., who ealled on C. F. Daley, of Menominee, 
Mich., to report on his investigations among the re- 
tailers as to the reason for white cedar shingles losing 
so much ground. Mr. Daley’s report was confined to 
results of interviews with many prominent retailers 
throughout Wisconsin, northern Illinois and Iowa, and 
brought out the fact that white cedar shingles are in 
no position to compete with red cedars at present. 
He said steel and rubber roofing and other manufac- 
tured produets were in a measure responsible for the 
inactivity of white cedars. The contractors and 
farmers were impressed, he said, with the better aver- 
age width of the red cedars, that they were better 
lookers notwithstanding the fact that the dry kilning 
has taken much of the 
life out of them. Dis- 
eussion also brought out 
the fact that in the larger 
cities white cedar extras 
and standards formerly 
sold for higher prices 
than the red cedars and 
that the trade, Mr. Daley 
found, was not inclined to 
swing back. Fire ordi- 
nances also in the larger 
cities have lessened the 
demand for shingles and 
other interests are using 
their influences in getting 
ordinances passed to pro- 
hibit their use. 

Following the lengthy 
‘liscussion, in which Mr, 
E, A. Hamar, of Chassell; 
W. A. Holt, of Oconto; 
D. P. Daley, of Menomi- 
nee, Mich.; W.S. Heddles, 
of Madison, and Adolph 
Pfund, of Milwaukee, 
secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, partici- 
pated, facts were brought 
out to show that while 
retailers would prefer to sell white cedars instead of 
red it would be necessary for the manufacturers to 
regain the favor of the consumer, which would take 
considerable missionary work. Some of the manu- 
facturers were of the opinion that over-production 
was the cause and that this condition could best be 
righted by stopping cutting entirely until improve- 
ment in the demand was shown. An advertising cam- 
paign was advocated and to handle this proposition it 
was thought wise .to form a white cedar shingle manu- 
facturers’ association. F 

Mr. Thomas appointed a committee of five, which 
was asked to report at the afternoon session on the 
advisability of forming such an organization. This 
committee consisted of W. A. Holt, chairman; M. J. 

Bell, D. P. Daley, W. E. Vogelsang and C. A. Good- 
man. The white cedar meeting then adjourned until 
2:30 p.m 


Discuss Hemlock. 


Hemlock was next discussed, M. J. Quinlan oecupy- 
ing the chair. Mr. Quinlan said that there were no 
complaints regarding the way hemlock was manufac- 
tured or as to grade; that the inspection was satisfac- 
tory but that something undoubtedly was the matter 
with the market. The strictly hemlock territory was 
being weaned away by southern pine and_ other 
woods, he said, until it is up to members to find ways 
and means of regaining some of their lost ground. 
The joint committee had sent out to manufacturers 
ten questions, which they were asked to use in gather- 
ing information from their salesmen. George N. 
Harder, of Rib Lake, Wis., read two or three reports, 
which he considered covered the situation. 

Question 1—What wood was bought instead of the 
hemlock quoted by you? 

Answer—Yellow pine is the biggest substitute for 
hemlock in this territory. We do not get much chance 
to quote in direct competition to this as the retailer 
is usually fully decided as to what he wants to stoek 
up with before ssking for quotations. 

Question 2—If hemlock was bought what was the 
(difference in price? 


C. A, GOODMAN, OF MARINETTE,WIS. A. ¢ 











Answer—The price of hemlock on the 12-cent Wau- 
sau rate averages about the same as yellow pine on 
the 26-cent rate except on transit cars, which run $1 
to $4 a thousand lower than quotations for shipment 
from the mills. Their price on long stock usually runs 
considerably lower than ours. 

Question 3—If there was no particular difference 
in price what was the cause of your losing the order? 

Answer—For the two years preceding March of 
this year yellow pine was selling on a 30- and 32-cent 
rate at a price as low and on some items lower than 
hemlock on a 10-cent rate, and a good many of the 
retailers educated their trade to buy it, as it meant 
more profit to them. Most of them, however, are 
trying to switch back now for the same reason, but 
it takes time for them to get their trade out of the 
habit of calling for yellow pine, and as they can not mix 
yellow pine and hemlock piece stuff on the same job, 
on account of the difference in size, they are still 
compelled to buy if they are short of some items to 
fill out a job. Another thing that helps to keep yellow 
pine piece stuff and sheathing in this territory is the 
fact that all the yards carry yellow pine finish and a 
good many of them do not want to buy a straight car 
of finish, so they fill in with other stock. 

Question 4—In ealling on your various customers, 
where you make no sales, is it a case of where the cus- 
tomer is not wanting lumber at present? 

Answer—None of my customers have had to want 
for lumber very long, as most of them tell me they 





*. WELLS, OF MENOMINEE, MICH. 


never had so many salesmen calling on them as they 
have had this year. 

Question 5—Is this customer using as much hem- 
lock as formerly? Find out as near as possible how 
many cars of hemlock they have bought this year as 
compared with the same period a year ago, and, if 
less, is it on account of their less volume of business 
or have they changed wholly, or in part, to some other 
wood, especially yellow pine; and if so, where are 
they getting it, and what are they paying for it, as 
compared with the official list on hemlock? How 
much would hemlock net off the official list if you made 
the same price as the yellow pine? 

Answer—The principal towns in my territory where 
yellow pine has cut down our sales to any great extent 
are Rockford, Freeport and Rockton, Ill.; Beloit, Janes- 
ville, Evansville, Monroe, Darlington and Platteville, 
Wis. Nearly all the other towns have used yellow pine 
to some extent, but have always sold more hemlock 
than any other lumber for rough material. One yard 
in Madison bought nearly all their piece stuff in yel- 
low pine for some time, but they have switched to 
hemlock again now and have cleaned up practically 
all the yellow pine they had in stock. Another firm 
still buys yellow pine piece stuff, but uses hemlock 
sheathing. The largest part of the fir that gets into 
southern Wisconsin is timbers and flooring. They are 
buying timbers up to 40 feet long around $25 a thou- 
sand. 

Question 6—What kind of lumber are they buying 
for sheathing and under floor, and if selling substitutes 
in place of hemlock what is their experienee with their 
trade? 

Answer—Yellow pine, No. 2, 1 by 6, is the biggest 
item we have to compete with for sheathing and under 
floor. The retailers claim it takes the place of No. 1 


hemlock and it probably has as much strength, but the 
carpenters prefer to use hemlock on account of its 
being easier to work, but just now there is considerable 
difference in the price of the two items and in towns 
where they have always used 6-inch sheathing they 
can offer the contractor yellow pine enough lower to 
induce him to use it. 





0. IT. SWAN, OF OSHKOSH, WIS. 
OFFICERS OF NEW WHITE CEDAR ASSOCIATION. 


Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Association Formed. 


Question 7—What is their experience in the way of 
bills calling for other woods than hemlock, in the way 
of changed architects’ specifications or contractors’ 
specifications? 

Answer—The retailer is able to influence the cou- 
tractor a good deal as to what wood to specify ou 
bills. The farmers have a hard time getting it throug) 
their heads that hemlock is really a wood fit to build 
a home out of and occasionally you will find one who 
insists on having pine. They do not care what kini 
of pine it is, just as long as it has the name, so the 
yard man gives them yellow pine. Some literature to 
the consumers would help these people a lot. 

Question 8—Are you finding much literature amony 
the farmers or consumers regarding woods other than 
hemlock, and, if so, what and to what extent? 

Answer—Very little literature goes to the farmer 
except that sent out .by the cypress and white pine 
manufacturers and occasionally: a little fir advertising. 
Cypress and fir are advertised more in magazines than 
any other way. 





The Status of Norway and Shingles. 


Question 9—Are you having competition with fir or 
norway in your territory? If so, to what extent, and 
what particular kinds of fir and norway? If piece 
stuff, what sizes, and if inch, what grades in particular? 
At what prices are they putting it into your territory? 

Answer—There is considerable norway used in this 
territory. Most of the yards, especially those west of 
Madison, carry a complete stock of both hemlock and 
norway piece stuff. Nor- 
way is sold about $3.50 or 
$4 a thousand higher 
than hemlock. Most of 
the fir used is timbers, 
flooring or drop siding. 
The farmer or contractor 
likes fir flooring and drop 
siding, as it does not have 
the defects that he is used 
to seeing in hemlock or 
pine; that is, wane, shake 
and knots. The worst fea 
tures about fir are the 
pitch, the fact that it is 
hard to work and is apt 
to split. 

Question 10—Does aver- 
age manufacture or grade 
of hemlock need improve- 
ment or change to com- 
pete better with yellow 
pine or fir? What objec- 
tions or suggestions are 
made along this line? 

Answer — Changing the 
grade or manufacture of 
hemlock would not help 
matters any. No com- 
plaint has been heard 
about the average grade. 
There is not one yard in this territory that is handling 
white cedar shingles exclusively and three years ago 
at least one-third of them were not handling any red 
cedars at all. Madison is a good example of what has 
happened to the white cedar trade ‘in this territory. 
Three years ago they were using practically nothing 
but white cedar shingles and now about three-fourths 
of their trade is red cedar. A mistake was made in 
not keeping red cedars out of here, as undoubtedly 
they have come to stay. There is no question but 
what they make a much better looking shingle than 
we do and that is what appeals to the average con 
sumer. They are getting 30 cents to 50 cents above 
our price for their best shingle now and we are 
practically no competition to them at all. In 1914 
they dropped their price to around $2.90 for extra 
clears, while we were holding extra stars at $3.30 and 
the yards got them in before the white cedar manu- 
facturers realized they had lost this market. The 
slump in the red cedar shingle market is another 
example of what the commission men will do for a 
manufacturer. 


How Other Woods Compete. 


A general discussion followed. The consensus was 
that while most dealers in Wisconsin and northern 
Illinois would prefer to handle hemlock rather. than 
southern pine they naturally sell the stock that nets 
the better margin for them, provided, of course, that it 
meets with the approval of their customers, who as 3 
rule at present prefer yellow pine. ‘Fir, especially in 
timbers, piece stuff and interior finish, was also be- 
coming a factor in the hemlock territory, but it is 
thought that this situation would right itself as soon 
as conditions in the West showed any improvement. 
At the present time many of the mills on the Pacific 
coast are down, owing to the inability of the operators 
to produce stock and come out .even. Norway .pine 
stuff is also losing ground, largely owing to the reduce: 
output of this wood. 


Advertising as a Remedy. 
M. J. Quinlan asked W. A. Holt, of Oconto, as to his 
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opinion regarding hemlock conditions. Mr. Holt said 
that he attended the meeting to learn; that he had 
been away for a long time and was out of touch. 

Edward Hines said the manufacture of hemlock was 
comparatively new with him, but with all of his yards 
in Chieago the call for hemlock was very light, they 
having made no sales to speak of during the last year. 
He said that the hemlock manufacturers faced a 
reality; it was no theory. They were confronted with 
1 serious question; not a matter of gaining new terri- 
tory, but holding the territory they had at present. 
Yellow pine manufacturers were spending large sums 
of money in advertising their product and he said he 
believed it was necessary to spend money in advertis- 
ing hemlock. Advertising was as necessary to lumber- 
men, he said, as carrying insurance on stocks. He 
was firmly convinced that it was necessary to begin 
au active advertising campaign at once and try to 
convince the consumer and architect of the value of 
hemlock. In a talk in Chieago with one of the large 
southern pine manufacturers last week he was in- 
formed that yellow pine manufacturers were shipping 
15 percent more lumber than they were producing at 
this time. Yellow pine was sold as far north as St. 
Paul and he thought it was time to do something. So 
far as his company was concerned it was willing to 
pay three times the present assessment to help increase 
price, which he said curtailment would not do. 


A Committee’s View of Hemlock Conditions. 


R. B. Goodman asked that Mr. Quinlan at this time 
make a report of the joint committee on its investi- 
gations regarding hemlock conditions. The report 
follows: 


First—A great many yards in our natural territory are 
substituting principally yellow pine for hemlock. 

Second—The substitution of other woods is not always a 
question of price. We find that we are our own worst com- 
petitors, Our reports show some yards buying yellow pine 
and paying $1 a thousand more than hemlock is being 
offered at. 

Third—Our reports show that the production of hemlock 
for the first seven months of this year is considerably below 
that of 1914, while shipments 
for the same _ period are 
greater; therefore it is evi- 
dent that the low prices are 
due entirely to competition 
umong ourselves. 

Fourth—Due to lack of 
information as to the good 
qualities of hemlock, many 
architeets and builders are 
specifying other woods. <A 
little codperation on the 
part of the dealers would in 
most eases correct these 
mishaps. 

Fifth — Many instances 
have been reported to us 
where foreign woods have 
gone into the territory with- 
in the shadow of our saw- 
mills, owing to the fact that 
many of our own manufac- 
iurers are not alive to the 
danger of the situation. 

Now, therefore, in order 
to repair the injury and to 
restore hemlock to its right- 
ful position, your committee 
makes the following recom- 
mendation : 


Remedies Recommended. 


First—It seems to us that 
the manufacturer of hemlock 
has been and is ‘‘asleep at 
the switch.’ He knows the 
ierits of hemlock, but fails 
io pass the knowledge on to 


the dealer and consumer. It R. B. MacLEAN, OF WELLS, MICH. c. H. WORCESTER, OF CHICAGO. 


is therefore incumbent upon 
each and every manufacturer 
of hemlock to strenuously 
carry on this campaign of education. , 

Scecond~—Your committee recommends in addition to the 
‘forts of individuals that the association undertake a vig- 
orous advertising and educational campaign. This cam- 
paign to be on a broad basis, but more especially with the 
idea of showing architects and contractors the value and 
superiority of our product, and in this way avoiding the 
necessity of having specifications changed after they are 
out. 

Third—We should employ an expert to cover the hemlock 
ierritory and, by lectures and otherwise, educate the public, 
ihe dealers, architects and contractors in the use of hemlock. 

To carry out the foregoing we recommend its board of 
directors be authorized to appropriate such an amount as 
in their judgment is ample and to make a special assess- 
ment to cover it. 


Educating the Consumer. 


Following the reading of the report the discussion 
-ontinued. C. H. Worcester said that he thought it 
was absolutely necessary to start some kind of an 
advertising campaign to protect the investment, for 
under present market conditions stumpage values were 
vil. H. B. Leavitt, of Oconto, R. B. Goodman, ©. H. 
Chapman, E. A. Hamar, A. L. Osborn, W. 8. Heddles, 
of Madison, W. A. Holt and others all spoke of what 
‘hey thought ought to be done to inject new life into 
iemlock. All were of the opinion that educational 
vork must be done to show the architect and con- 
sumer where hemlock ean be used and used profitably 
instead of yellow pine and fir. ; 

A motion prevailed that the chairman be instructed 
{o appoint a committee of five to decide on what action 
vught to be taken to improve hemlock conditions. 

The committee was appointed by Mr. Quinlan us 
‘ollows: CO. H. Worcester, of Chicago, chairman; A. L. 
Osborn, of Oshkosh; H. W. Moore, of Fond du_Lae; 
*. D. Staples, of Gladstone, Mich., and W. G. Collar, 
£ Lugerville, Wis. 

The meeting then adjourned for luncheon. 

THE AFTERNOON SESSION. 

THe committee on white cedar shingles reported as 
‘ollows:, 

‘Your committee recommends that an association be 


‘ormed and that all manufacturers of white cedar shingles 
in Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota be invited to join. 


That uniform grades be established and that members be 
allowed to brand their shingles with the trade mark to be 
adopted and that the association guarantee all shingles so 
branded. 

That an inspector be employed to supervise the manu- 
facture and grading at the mills and to inspect shingles 
at destination if requested to do so under regulations to be 
made by this association. 

That the secretary of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association act as secretary of this shingle 
association under some equitable arrangement to be made 
by the directors of the two associations. 

That all expenses be borne pro rata by members in pro- 
portion to the amount of shingles manufactured. 

The report was adopted and temporary officers were 
elected as follows: 

President—W. B. Thomas, Manistique, Mich. 

Vice-president—C. A. Goodman, Marinette, Wis. 

Treasurer—aA. C. Wells, Menominee, Mich. 

Secretary—O. T. Swan, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Directors—W. B. Earle, of Hermansville, Mich.; M. J. 
Bell, of Minneapolis, Minn.; George J. Farnsworth, Chicago, 
lll.; R. B. MacLean, Wells, Mich.; M. J. Quinlan, Soperton, 
Wis. ; H. B. Leavitt, Oconto, Wis. 

The board of directors was instructed to prepare 
by-laws and a constitution outlining the purposes and 
plans of the organization, and also draft grading rules 
and report at the next meeting. 

This ended the white cedar shingle conference and 
the meeting immediately took up hemlock. C. H. 
Worcester reported for his committee. The committee 
recommended that the members of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association be as- 
sessed 714 cents a thousand on all of the No. 3 and 
better hemlock shipped each year for a period of five 
years, under the same rules that the assessment is 
applied to its membership from and after October 1, 
1915; this fund to be used for the purpose of promoting 
the use of hemlock and to be administered by the 
association. It was decided it would be necessary 
before this work, was taken up to secure manufac- 
turers aggregating shipments in a normal year of 
300,000,000 feet, which number would yield $25,000 a 
year. Roughly speaking, manufacturers signed this 
resolution whose estimated production is about 200,- 
000,000 feet annually. To get signatures covering the 





other 100,000,000 feet a committee was appointed con- 
sisting of C. A. Goodman, of Marinette, Wis.; M. P. 
McCullough, of Schofield, Wis., and W. E. Vogelsang, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich. 

This closed the conference and the meeting ad- 
journed. 


THOSE IN ATTENDANCE. 


J. R. Anderson, Stevens Point, Wis. ; John Week Lumber Co. 

M. J. Bell, Minneapolis, Minn. ; Bell Lumber Co. 

W. C. Boden, Phillips, Wis. ; Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 

Krank Bodden, Horicon, Wis. ; Bodden Bros. Co. 

H. H. Bretts, Park Falls, Wis.; Park Falls Lumber Co. 

I. A. Bushong, Gladstone, Mich.: Northwestern Cooperage & 
Lumber Co, 

W. B. Clubine, Park Falls, Wis. ; Park Falls Lumber Co. 

W. G. Collar, Lugerville, Wis. ; Kneeland-West Lumber Co. 

S. W. Chambers, Stanley, Wis. ; Northwestern Lumber Co. 

George H. Chapman, Stanley, Wis. ; Northwestern Lumber Co, 

H. B. Darlington, Chicago; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

D. P. Daley, Menominee, Mich. ; Menominee River Shingle Co. 

John R. Davis, Phillips, Wis. ; Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 

E. W. Ellis, Grand Rapids, Wis.; E. W. Ellis Lumber Co. 

W. L. Erbach, Milwaukee, Wis. ; Rietbrock Land & Lbr. Co. 

J. B. Finch, Mellen, Wis. ; Mellen Cedar Co. 

A. L. Ford, Chicago; AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

James E. Gatewood, St. Louis, Mo. 

E. G. Gillouly, Mellen, Wis. ; Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 

Cc. A. Goodman, Marinette, Wis. ; Sawyer-Goodman Co. 

Miles Goodyear, Chicago, Ill.; C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 

R. B. Goodman, Goodman, Wis. ; Goodman Lumber Co. 

John Halpin, Chicago; C. H. Worcester Co. 

Edward A. Hamar, Chassell, Mich.; Worcester Lumber Co. 


George N. Harder, Rib Lake, Wis. ; Rib Lake Lumber Co. 
E. E. Heineman, Merrill, Wis. ; Heineman Lumber Co. 

H. H. Heineman, Merrill, Wis. ; Heineman Lumber Co. 
W. S. Heddles, Madison, Wis.; B 
Edward Hines, Chicago; Edward Hines Lumber Co. 
J. O. Hollis, Parrish, Wis. ; J. O. Hollis. 

W. A. Holt, Oconto, Wis. ; Holt Lumber Co. 


W. K. Hubbard, Lugerville, Wis.; Kneeland-West Lumber Co. 


B. A. Johnson, Chicago. 


W. F. Kellogg, Grand Rapids, Wis. ; Kellogg Bros. Lumber Co. 
D. M. Kneeland, Phillips, Wis. ; Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 
W. C. Klann, Milwaukee, Wis. ; Rietbrock Land & Lumber Co. 


A. H. Klass, Oconto, Wis. ; Holt Lumber Co. 
F. W. King, Merrill, Wis. ; A. H. Stange Co. 
Charles J. Kinzel, Merrill, Wis. ; Kinzel Lumber Co. 


G. F. Luehring, Milwaukee, Wis. ; Forster-Mueller Lumber Co. 


Cc. F. Lusk, Thorp, Wis. ; Nye Lusk & Hudson Co. 


A, L. Larson, Manistee, Mich. ; Budkley & Douglas Lumber Co. 


H. B. Leavitt, Oconto, Wis. ; Oconto Co. 
BE. W. Meeker, Chicago. 
W. 'T. MeGuire, Milwaukee, Wis. ; 


M. J. QUINLAN, OF SOPERTON, WIS. 
MANUFACTURERS INTERESTED IN HEMLOCK AND CEDAR PROMOTION. 


rittingham & Hixon Lbr. Co. 


tietbrock Land & Lbr. Co. 
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W. L. Martin, Boyne City, Mich. ; W. H. White Co. 


J. E. Morgan, Foster City, Mich. ; Morgan Lumber & Cedar Co 


M. P. McCullough, Schofield, Wis. ; Brooks & Ross Lumber Co 

P. 8. McLurg, Phillips, Wis. : Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 

W. H. McDonald, Oshkosh, Wis. 

H. W. Moore, Fond du Lac, Wis.; Moore & Galloway Lbr. Co 

I. Malark, Milwaukee, Wis. ; Johu Schroeder Lumber Co 

A. L, Osborn, Medford, Wis. ; Medford Lumber Co. 

M. J. O’Brien, Duluth, Minn. ; Alger Smith & Co. 

Bruce Odell, Manistique, Mich. ; Consolidated Lumber Co. 

A. A. Pribnow, Park Falls, Wis.; Winnebago Realty Co. 

Adolph Pfund, Milwaukee, Wis.; Secretary, Wisconsin Retal! 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. : 

M. J. Quinlan, Soperton, Wis. ; Menominee Bay Shore Lbr. Co. 

Charles F. Rea, Marinette, Wis. ; Sawyer-Goodman Co, 

M. D. Reeder, Boyne City, Mich.; W. H. White Lumber Co. 

G. C, Robson, Merrill, Wis. ; Kinzel Lumber Co. 

W. J. St. Onge, Marinette, Wis.; Menominee White Cedar C 

H. H. Stolle, Tripoli, Wis. ; Stolle Lumber Co. 

O. €. Scherzinger, Milwaukee, Wis.; Turtle Lake Lumber € 

Ww. B. Thomas, Manistique, Mich. ; White Marble Lumber Co. 

W. E. N ogelsang, Grand- Rapids, Mich.; Turtle Lake Lbr. C 

Ray Wilbur, Milwaukee, Wis. ; Wilbur Lumber Co. 

J. S. Weidman, jr., Trout Creek, Mich.; Weidman & Son Co. 

RK. G. Woodford, Dunbar, Wis. ; Girard Lumber Co. 

C. C, Westcott, Michelson, Mich. ; N. Michelson Lumber Co. 

A. C, Wells, Menominee, Mich. ; J. W. Wells Lumber Co. 

C. H. Worcester, Chicago; C. H. Worcester Co. 


HOLD TRADE EXTENSION MEETING. 


First of Toledo (Ohio) Gatherings Held— 
Praise Wood Construction. 


~ 











[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. j 

TOLEDO, Onto, Sept. 23.—The first of a series of city 
meetings to be held under the auspices of the trade 
extension department of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association was held at the Commerce Club 
in Toledo this evening. The local lumber dealers acted 
as hosts and invited local architects, contractors, bank- 
ers and others to join in a discussion of problems 
looking to the development of industrial conditions in 
this city and also to establish a better and sounder 
basis between the men who specify wood or use it and 
those who supply it. 

In addition to local 
speakers the program in- 
cluded E. A. Sterling, of 
the trade extension de 
partment of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, who spoke 
on ‘‘Service and Codper 
ation’’; Charles E. Paul, 
of the Armour Institute, 
whose subject was ‘‘ Over- 
looked Advantages’ in 
Wood Construction’’; Dr. 
Hermann von Schrenk, of 
St. Louis, who spoke on 
‘“Modern Uses of Wood,’’ 
and W. A. Phelps, secre 
tary of the Ohio Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, who gave an illus- 
trated lantern slide lec- 
ture. Some of these sub- 
jects will be taken up 
later. 

Prof. Charles E. Paul, 
of the Armour Institute 
of Technology, of Chica- 
go, called attention to a 
few of the advantages of 
wood construction which 
are often overlooked by 
architects, engineers and builders in general. Pro- 
fessor Paul prefaced his remarks by the statement 
that designers and constructors seem to be forgetting 
the many good qualities of wood as a structural mate 
rial and are letting newer materials and types of con 
struction serve their needs often in places where wood 
might be used to an equal or better advantage. 

He called attention briefly to such advantages as 
the general availability of wood; the ease with which 
it is worked and handled; its combination of light- 
ness, strength, toughness and elasticity as compared 
with other materials; its nonconductivity of heat and 
cold; the lack of contraction and expansion ‘with 
change of temperature, and the pleasing effects which 
may be obtained easily and cheaply, due to its natural 
beauty. 


Advantages of Mill Construction Emphasized. 


One of the main points emphasized was the use of 
mill construction in factories, manufacturing plants, 
and commercial buildings of moderate size, or in build- 
ings which may become obsolete and need alterations 
to follow changes in manufacturing conditions. The 
value of this advantage of wood construction is shown 
in the statement that in the New England States there 
is more timber used in framing mills than all other 
materials combined; also, by the attitude of the in- 
surance companies through nearly equal rates on muil 
constructed buildings and the socalled higher priced 
fireproof structures where sprinkler systems are in- 
stalled and communication between floors guarded in 
each case. The advantage of mill construction over 
unprotected steel or iron was also referred to. 

The advantage of a properly constructed mill or 
laminated floor was shown with reference to comfort 
to workmen, added stiffness and rigidity to the build- 
ing, ease of repair when worn, and the ready fasten- 
ing of light machinery at any place. 

Among other points mentioned were the use of short 
pieces of material in latticed trusses, girders, and 
curved supporting members, and the permanency of 
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wood in relation to the time for which the structure 
is desired. 

Professor Paul closed his remarks by calling atten 
tion to the value of experience in the use of wood as 
shown in the past and the way in which this experi- 
ence in the handling of such a material affects the 
workmanship and general success of a structure. 

Mr. Sterling outlined briefly the developments which 
led up to the trade extension department and what he 
hoped to accomplish through this department. He 
said that wood was such a well known and univer- 
sally used material that we are often inclined to 
forget its significance in our individual and national 
life. Lumber is seen in some form everywhere, even 
in the fireproof buildings in congested city districts. 
You walk on it, ride on it, sit on it, touch it wherever 
you go, and use it for practically every purpose except 
food. Mr. Sterling said that through the trade exten- 
sion department lumbermen were in the field on the 
same basis as manufacturers of other building mate- 
rials and would present the merits of their products 
to the consumers. He wanted it understood from the 
outset that lumbermen did not advocate wood for any 
purpose for which it is not fit. Continuing he said: 


They know, however, from insurance statistics and vari 
ous other sources of information that material of which a 
structure is built is only a minor contributing cause of fires, 
character of contents and the carelessness of individuals be- 
ing the important factor. ‘They realize at the same time that 
wood has sometimes been improperly used. The same is true 
of many other materials, and they now propose to correct 
any misuses as far as possible and to point out the way for 
proper and safe utilization of lumber products in structures 
of all kinds. 

The industrial importance of the lumber business in a 
city like Toledo is far too important to be overlooked. In 
fact, in many cities lumber woodworking plants and forest 
products constitute the largest and the most important in- 
dustries, while in the nation as a whole the lumber industry 
ranks second in value of output and third in the number of 
employees. 

It is obvious, therefore, that it will be of advantage to 
every one if there is a closer harmony of interest and closer 
codperation between the people who use wood and those who 
supply it. The lumber dealers of Toledo who have arranged 
this meeting handle a product which every individual and 
every industry and corporation in the city uses, and I am 
sure that those who supply lumber are as anxious to give 
service and satisfaction as the consumers are to get it. 
Through the medium of the National association information 
of all kinds will be available and all possible publicity will 
be given as to how to select wood for particular uses, how 
to treat it or handle it, and how to use it to best satisfaction. 
The immediate point of contact is between the various inter- 
ests represented at this meeting, and back of them all stands 
the whole lumber industry which, through its national or- 
ganization, will help the consumer direct, or through the 
dealer, as desired. 


EFFECTS REORGANIZATION. 


New Company Increases Capital Stock and Takes Over 
Old Concerns. 








ISSAQUENA, Miss., Sept. 18.—The Issaquena Lumber 
Company, whose mill is located on the main line of the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad at Issaquena, 
Sharkey County, Miss., about thirty-four miles north of 
Vicksburg, and whose capital stock was originally $100,- 
000 with W. E. Heyser and Weaver Haas as the only 
stockholders, has recently effected a reorganization with 
a capital stock fully paid of $275,000. 

The original company was simply an operating organ- 
ization, having a timber contract with the old Issaquena 
Land Company for its logging supplies, but the new 
company has absorbed both the operating and holding 
companies, having acquired all holdings of the Issaquena 
Land Company as well as other timbered lands and 
quite a number of timber rights. The officers of the new 
company are as follows: 

President—C. D. Mitchell. 

Vice president—W. E. Heyser. 

Secretary and treasurer—Howard Mitchell. 

General manager—Weaver Haas. 

Sales manager—J. F. Weigant. 

The Messrs. Mitchell were recently large stockholders 
of the Chattanooga Plow Company, but sold their in- 
terests in that company to enter the lumber and timber 
field. Howard Mitchell is president of the Commercial 
Bank and Trust Company of Chattanooga, Tenn. Other 
stockholders of the company are understood to be Messrs. 
Bloomfield, of Jackson, Mich., capitalists and bankers. 
The Issaquena Lumber Company has as strong financial 
backing as any hardwood operation in the South and 
with unlimited working capital expects to operate 
steadily until the last of its timber is cut. 

The mill was closed down at the end of Otcober, 1914, 
but recently resumed full operation and is turning out 
some of the finest hardwood lumber that has been cut 
since the plant located at Issaquena. During the time 
the mill has been idle the stock on the yard has been 
reduced considerably and is now somewhat low, but by 
eutting 1,500,000 feet a month the company will soon 
be carrying regularly at the mill 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 
feet in stock. The timber holdings of the company 
include oak, gum, ash, elm, cottonwood, cypress and 
hickory. The mill is equipped with a 12-inch band saw 
and resaw, and will cut approximately 75,000 feet a day. 

The company announces that all sales and other busi- 
ness will be handled direct from Issaquena. Secretary 
Howard Mitchell and General Manager Weaver Haas 
will be the only stockholders actively engaged in the 
management of the company and one or tke other will 
be at the mill all the time, and both will spend the 
greater part of their time at the plant. 

The Issaquena Lumber Company has one of the finest 
plantations in this section of Mississippi, and is one of 
the few large concerns that farm with the very latest 
farming machinery, using tractors, gang plows ete. 





ASSOCIATIONS ARE ACTIVE. 


Lumbermen and Foresters to Convene — 
Many Other Meetings on Schedule. 





October 19, 20—Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
San Francisco, Cal. Annual meeting. 

October 19, 20.—Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. Fall meeting. 
October 20—American Forestry Association. Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, San Francisco, Cal. Special 

meeting. 

October 20-22—National Implement & Vehicle Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual meeting. 

October 21-23—Pacific Logging Congress, San Francisco, Cal. 
Annual meeting. 

October 25-27—Southern Logging Association, Hotel Grune- 
wald, New Orleans, La. Annual meeting. 

November 5—Manufacturing Association of Woodworking 
Mills of Philadelphia, Bingham Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Annual meeting. 

November 9—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ 
Association, Atlanta, Ga. Annual meeting. 

Feb. 21-23—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Na- 

tional Guard Armory, Portland. Ore. Annual meeting. 





WHOLESALERS TO BE HOSTS TO RETAILERS. 
St. JosEpH, Mo., Sept. 21.—Invitations have been sent 
out to the lumber retailers of this section to attend a 
dinner and entertainment to be given for them in the St. 
Francis Hotel the afternoon and evening of Thursday, 
September 23. The wholesalers of the St. Joseph (Mo.) 
territory are to be the hosts at the entertainment. 





OCTOBER MEETING SET FORWARD. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 20.—The October meeting of 
the board of directors of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association was set forward to September 23, in this 
city, in order to get an early action by the board on 
certain questions raised by the recent conference in 
Chicago and on which the committee from the associa- 
tion did not feel like committing the association without 
full presentation to and action by the board of directors. 





ST. LOUISIANS CONSIDER RECLASSIFICATION 
OF LUMBER. 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ] 

St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 23—At a meeting of the Lum- 
bermen’s Exchange held Wednesday afternoon in its 
rooms in the Wright Building, called for the purpose of 
considering the reclassification of lumber as proposed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, George E. W. 
Luehrmann presiding, a dozen concerns were repre- 
sented. The seventeen questions asked by the commission 
were read but they were considered too complicated for 
offhand answers, so Secretary Dodd was instructed to 
have copies of the questions made and sent to all mem- 
bers. 

V. W. Krafft, of the Ohio-Arkansas Cooperage & Lum- 
ber Company, told the meeting that the National Slack 
Cooperage Manufacturers’ Association was in favor of 
the adoption of a rough lumber basis, with advanced 
rates for dressed and semidressed lumber, and it was 
the informal conclusion of the meeting that this would 
be its basis of regarding the matter, the result of which 
would be that the railroads would not get any more 
revenue out of lumber under reclassification than they 
now get. 

Another meeting will be called at an early date, when 
the questions will be answered by the exchange as a 
body and not as replies from the individual members. 





TWO BIG WEST COAST FORESTRY 
CONFERENCES. 


In connection with what it designates as ‘‘the most 
important lumbermen’s meeting ever held on the Pacific 
coast’’ the Western Forestry & Conservation Association, 
referring to the joint sessions of that organization and 
the Pacific Logging Congress, full program of which was 
published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of September 11, 
has addressed to ‘‘lumbermen and foresters,’’ enclosing 
a copy of the program, a cireular letter which includes 
the following: 


When you have read the enclosed program you will admit 
that it meets the biggest, most urgent things connected with 
your business face to face. Also that it takes big, competent 
men and makes them do some real thinking. With these 
texts they can not go on record before such a gathering 
without actually contributing something. For it is the occa- 
sion when after a year of agitation, studies and hearings in 
the lumber industry, mostly scattered and undigested, pri- 
vate and official forest interests all get together to see what 
ean really be done. And, no matter what the speakers say, 
there will be some lively discussion. You can not afford to 
miss all this. Moreover, your views are wanted. 

At the same meeting you get the best progress and thought 
in forest protection and in logging. The Society of Amer- 
ican Foresters, meeting October 18, also invites us to an 
interesting program including illustrated lectures on Philip- 
pine and Argentine forests. All the best conventions of the 
year together, with the Exposition thrown in, at one travel 
ing cost, and this at greatly reduced excursion rates. 

But the program, and the fact that everybody is going, 
speak for themselves. The main point of this letter is to 
remind you to make arrangements now. Trains, boats and 
hotels are crowded. Reserve your traveling space and your 
rooms at once. 


Welfare Dinner to Be Held. 

Specific advice has been issued that the officers of the 
Pacific Logging Congress have made provision on their 
program for a fourth loggers’ welfare dinner, similar 
to those that have been so successful at three previous 
sessions of the congress. Cordial invitations to attend 
this dinner have been generously sent out, designating 
the place and time as respectively Eureka, Cal., and 
October 22, the dinner to begin at 6:30 p. m. 


An announcement of this dinner states that 

The conference will take place at the dinner table; in addi 
tion to the usual number of short talks that have proved sv 
popular in the past years, there will be an illustrated ad 
dress by Will J. French, of the California Accident Com- 
mission. 

Owing to the increased interest in accident prevention 
this year’s program will be of special interest to employers 


The announcement is signed by 


A. W. Laird, Potlatch Lumber Co., Potlatch, Idaho. 

E. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
Wash, 

H. C, Clair, Twin Falls Logging Co., Portland, Ore. 

J. R. Toole, Anaconda Copper Co. (Lumber Department), 
Bonner, Mont. 

F. F. Spencer, McCloud River Lumber Co., McCloud, Cal. 

George M. Cornwall, Portland, Ore. (ex-officio). 





A MAIL ORDER SCHEME EXPOSED. 


“Slick”? Methods Used to Secure Contractor’s Co- 
operation Under Alleged Profit Sharing Plan. 





A well known retail lumber concern of Illinois has sent 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a copy of a letter written 
to a contractor in that dealer’s town by one of the big 
mail order concerns in which a subtle effort is made to 
secure the assistance of the contractor by offering him 
an alleged profit sharing plan that will enable him to 
share in the profits on building material sold in the com- 
munity by this mail order concern. The particular con- 
tractor to whom this letter was addressed was really not 
regularly engaged in the contracting business but has 
a small farm, and it seems when farm work is slack 
he does a little carpenter work. As may be seen from 
this letter, published below, an effort is made to convince 
the contractor that he is not working for this concern 
on a commission basis but rather he is sharing in the 
profits. For the benefit of other dealers who may be 
feeling the effects of this sort of competition, this letter 
is printed in full, omitting, of course, the name of the 
contractor to whom it was addressed. 


Codperative Profit Sharing Plan. 


Here is the “Special Proposition to Contractors” we prom- 
ised you. 

On every order for building material you send us after this 
date, we shall allow you the following discount: 

All goods selected from Building Material Catalog No. 
315, except nails, screws and lumber, 5%; lumber, lath, 
siding and shingles, 244%; nails, screws and sash weights, 
net; houses, complete, from plan book of modern homes 
(except ready built cottages and garages), each, $20. 

These discounts will also apply to all estimated bills ac- 
cepted by you but will not apply to the sum added for freight 
charges when delivered prices are quoted. 

This means that on a millwork bill amounting to $500, 
your special concession under our “profit sharing plan” will 
be $25; on a $100 order your share will be $5. 

You will agree that this is a big money making opportunity 
when you stop to consider the slight effort required by you 
and what you can make during an entire season. The 
“special proposition” is a codperative profit sharing plan 
that is offered to you as a contractor in return for your 
services in aiding us to further increase our business. It is 
not a secret rebate or commission but your legitimate share 
of the profits on new business that will be created. 

Individual buyers are in no cases given this discount. It 
is offered only to a selected list of representative contractors 
in certain communities. 

This is not a secret rebate. There is no reason why you 
should keep these facts from the trade. Every fair minded 
man will agree that you are entitled to payment for your 
time, labor and advice. You are asked to compile lists, 
specify grade of material, take measurements, quote prices 
ete. It is only right you should receive semething for your 
time and trouble. 

A point not to be overlooked is that your share comes from 
a division of the profits; not from your customer. We divide 
the profits with you. Your customer must pay the same 
price for his goods whether or not a discount is given you, 
consequently he has no reason to complain. He, of course, 
gets the wholesale price published in our catalog. 

Furthermore, we shall grant you this discount on all orders 
sent us direct by your clients when the sale is made as a 
result of your influence. In all such cases you must first 
write us giving us the names of the people you are trying 
to interest so that we can keep our records perfect and pay 
you the discount after the sale is made and shipment com- 
pleted. . 

This is provided for and made easy by the coupons en- 
closed with this letter. Whenever you have a prospective 
customer for our material fill out and detach one of these 
coupons and mail it to us with your letter. Tell us if the 
order will be sent by your customer direct or pin coupon to 
the order when you order the goods shipped direct to your 
client. 

Remember that under this plan you share in the profits on 
orders sent us for your own use; also on all orders for your 
customers whether you send the order or influence them to 
send it direct. 

It is important that you write us upon receipt of this let- 
ter and tell ws if you want to codperate with us under this 
generous profit sharing plan. Be sure and let us know so 


that we can arrange our recofds accordingly. 


You will see that this year we want all your trade and all 
the business you can help us get from your territory, and we 
are willing to pay you for the effort. You know our goods 
are first class, our services good and our house responsible in 
every way, so you are safe in recommending us. 

Let us know whether or not we may expect your orders 
and your coéperation on this basis. When writing please tell 
us what the prospects are for new buildings and repair work 
in your locality this season. 

Cu1caGo MILLWorK SuprPLy COMPANY. 
CPD PDPPDP PPP DD PID 


Many people think of the island of Haiti as a place 
where there is continual revolution and do not realize 
that the United States does a considerable amount of 
trade with that island. United States Consul John B. 
Perres reported from Port au Prince that during 1914 
Haiti imported from the United States 3,527,049 feet 
of lumber. 
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TELLS OF ASSOCIATION ACTIVITY. 


Bulletin of Southern Pine Body Details Re- 
cent Work Done. 








New OrLEaNs, La., Sept. 20.—To say that the South- 
ern Pine Association is active is so far to understate 
the matter that it amounts almost to a misstatement of 
facts. Included among the present activities of the 
association are about twenty different features which 
are described and detailed in its Service Bulletin No. 8. 
{nd each of the twenty activities being vigorously 
prosecuted on behalf of southern yellow pine is of im- 
portance to the industry. 


Activities Are Varied. 


The association is pushing silos, investigating the 
use of southern yellow pine, working on an exhibit for 
the national museum, preparing samples of southern 
yellow pine finish and terms of sale, issuing weekly and 
monthly statistical reports, investigating cost account- 
ing for the purpose of recommending a uniform state- 
ment, preparing the case against the proposed reclassi- 
fication of lumber by the carriers, codperating with the 
Navy in the revision of its specifications for southern 
yellow pine and with the Army in the preparation of 
rules for southern yellow pine, taking test weights, 
revising the ‘‘Molding Book,’’ preparing to inaugurate 
new timber specifications to include the ‘‘ density rule,’’ 
branding timbers, conferring with railway officials for 
the revision of current rules for car material and main- 
taining a force of seventeen competent lumber inspec- 
tors who handle disputes in the consuming market and 
also visit each subscriber mill every thirty days to line 
up the yard men on grades. Were these all the ac- 
tivities of the association they would alone make a 
brave showing, but they are neither all nor the most 
important. In addition to the work mentioned above 
the association is conducting an advertising campaign 
that reaches each month more than 7,000,000 readers, 
has issued a dozen books and pamphlets on paving, 
silos and the general uses of southern yellow pine, is 
preparing other books and is not only promoting south- 
ern yellow pine wood block paving in various communi- 
ties but is endeavoring to bring lumbermen and creo- 
soters into a harmonious unit for greater effort in ex- 
panding this market for this joint product of both. 


The Bulletin Gives Details. 


The Bulletin details the activities of the association 
in each branch of its work and in addition contains 
much live news of interest to lumbermen. An important 
meeting of the trade extension committee will be held 
at the offices of the association in this city early in 
October. Many valuable suggestions have been sub- 
mitted as to work which the association can undertake 
for the promotion of southern yellow pine markets, and 
more are earnestly requested by Chairman W. H. Sulli- 
van. 

In conducting the advertising campaign it was de- 
cided the farmers were the most prosperous class in the 
United States and therefore efforts were concentrated 
on silos in connection with which the use of southern 
yellow pine for farm buildings has been taught. The 
farm papers now used by the association have an aggre- 
gate circulation of 7,400,000 and the wisdom of the 
policy has been justified as the results obtained from 
advertising in farm journals are more satisfactory than 
those obtained from papers of general circulation. Creo- 
soted wood block paving has also received much atten- 
tion in connection with the advertising campaign as it 
was one of the original items upon which it was decided 
to concentrate. All the advertisements have ‘‘keyed’’ 
coupons offering booklets to those who will forward them 
to the association with name and address and these 
‘‘keyed’’ coupons have done much to determine the 
‘‘pulling power’’ of the different publications used. 
The replies are cumulative and now average about 100 
a day and prove a valuable mine of information and 
suggestion. Practical plans of various farm buildings 
drawn upon a large scale in the form of blue prints 
with complete bills of southern yellow pine required to 
build the structure specified by the individual are sent 
to prospective builders. Much practical and pertinent 
literature has been issued by the association to meet 
definite needs and answer specific questions, but in addi- 
tion an effort is made so far as possible to answer each 
inquiry by an individual letter. . 

Many European countries are cut off from their usual 
supply of cross ties in the Baltic by the war. To over- 
come a prejudice in the minds of some engineers of 
foreign railroads against southern yellow pine the asso- 
ciation has requested the maintenance-of-way depart- 
ments of many railroads in the United States to state 
their experience with these timbers, treated and un- 
treated, on both main lines and side tracks and plans 
to have the letters and testimonials reproduced in 
full size and submitted in nicely bound form to the 
managements of foreign railways likely to buy southern 
yellow pine for cross ties. 


Advertise to the Trade. 


Every other month the association has run advertise- 
ments in the lumber trade papers informing retail deal- 
ers what it is doing to increase the demand for southern 
yellow pine and aiding them in enlarging their sales, 
and this advertising has produced gratifying results. 
In a recent issue of these papers is the announce- 
ment that the Southern Pine Association will pay any 
man, woman or child $100 for an entirely new plan 
and practical use for southern yellow pine. Plans are 
well under way for the creation of an organization for 
the promotion of creosoted wood block paving to be 





supported jointly by the Southern Pine Association 
and the creosoting concerns whose interests in this mat- 
ter are se closely allied that codperation is not only 


advisable but imperative. Slips containing the terms 
of sale recommended by the committee on terms of sale 
and approved by the board of directors have been printed 
and will be furnished to subscribers in desired quanti- 
ties with the names of the subscribers printed thereon 
at 55 cents a thousand. 

An unusually intense wood block paving campaign is 
being waged by the association in New Orleans details 
of which were printed in a former issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 

Owing to the demand for Southern Pine Association 
specifications for domestic yard trade from Spanish- 
American countries the grading committee authorized 
their publication in Spanish and copies are now avail- 
able. Under direction of the committee on standard 
weights the work of taking test weights on southern 
yellow pine in green, dry and half dry condition is pro- 
gressing. The results are being tabulated and upon 
them a statement of final averages will be published. 
Subscribers have shown considerable approval of the 
‘‘Uniform Statement of Costs’’ prepared by Accountant 
W. E. Brown, of the association and approved by the 
committee. 

To attempt to give a full résumé of even a few of the 
articles printed in the current issue of the Bulletin is 
out of the question, while to give a complete synopsis 
of the varied news items and information it contains 
is impossible here. Although dealing with widely differ- 
ing subjects each of the many articles has been chosen 
with a view to its interest to lumbermen and those 
connected with the southern yellow pine industry. 


GEORGIA-FLORIDA MILLMEN MEET. 


Hear Report on Lumber Classification Meet- 
ing Held in Chicago. 








PENSACOLA, FLA., Sept. 21—At the regular monthly 
meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, 
held at the San Carlos Hotel, in this city, today, 
felicitations were exchanged between President W. 
Frazier Jones, of the sawmill association, and Secretary 
J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, and at 
the same time assurance was given by these gentlemen 
of a continued existence of friendly codperation between 
the two associations. Secretary Rhodes attended the 
meeting at the request of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association. President Charles D. Keith, of the South- 
ern Pine Association, was also invited to be present, but 
he sent his regrets by Mr. Rhodes, having started on 
a trip to the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Rhodes was asked to give a résumé of the nature 
and scope of his association’s work, which he did. As 
much of this work is similar in character to that of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, the members 
learned much from Mr. Rhodes and voiced their appre- 
ciation in an expression of thanks. 

Mr. Rhodes was able to bring a word of good cheer 
to his eastern neighbors, stating that business shows 
a most gratifying improvement. August shipments, he 
said, exceeded the production. A car shortage has al- 
ready been reported, he said. Some of the western mills 
have already stopped taking orders. Mr. Rhodes de- 
clared that he had always regarded the Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association as a very effective organization. 
President Jones assured him in return that the associa- 
tion entertained nothing but the highest regard for the 
Southern Pine Association. 

Traffic Manager Cartwright, who represented the asso- 
ciation at the recent classification meeting in Chicago, 
made a report of the proceedings and incidentally paid 
tribute to the skill and thoroughness with which the 
Southern Pine Association had fortified itself at this 
meeting with facts and figures. Mr. Cartwright reported 
that the Chicago meeting was a complete success and 
that the lumber interests had presented a solid front 
on the classification subject. 

President Jones amplified Mr. Cartwright’s report, 
stating that he never saw the lumbermen get together 
in any way as they did in this, which, he said, presages 
a more thorough cohesion of the trade in other important 
matters. 

One new member was admitted to membership, the 
Blue Springs Lumber Company, of Quitman, Ga. 

Paving matters were discussed. Thomas Aycock re- 
ported that some stretches of wood blocks had been 
improperly laid in Atlanta and that this was being made 
capital of by the substitute people. Mr. Rhodes replied 
that the Atlanta situation was being looked into by the 
engineers of his association. 

Mill inspection was advocated by several members, 
who claimed that post inspection is ridiculously rigid. 
President Jones appeared to hit the nail on the head 
by declaring that post inspection severity had grown 
commensurately with the increasing tendency of the 
handling companies to enter the resawing and planing 
mill business. Their interest in culls, he said, is ob- 
vious. To further the idea of mill inspection a special 
committee will be asked to report. 

President Jones spoke of the excellent work of the 
association’s inspectors, declaring that they effect a 
saving of 50 percent in claims. 





In 1913 $410,395 worth of wood of all kinds, rough 
boards, grained, and veneered was imported into Brazil, 
while in 1914, $268,487 worth was imported. Of this 
amount the United States supplied $12,641 worth in 
1913 and only $5,710 worth in 1914. 





LUMBER CONDITIONS REVIEWED. 


Wide Publicity Necessary to Restore In- 
dustry to Normal Basis. 








Cuicago, Sept. 22, 1915. 
At the last meeting of the executive committee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association recent de 
velopments in the lumber industry were reviewed and 
following statement authorized for publication: 


The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and its 
affiliated associations have presented the condition of the 
industry to the Federal Trade Commission. The manufac- 
turers have shown that, although a fair volume of business - 
exists and a large number of men are employed, and though 
some manufacturers are so fortunately situated as to be 
making a fair return, and though the wholesalers who are 
retailers of lumber are working on fair margins of profit. 
considering the general business conditions, still the industry, 
as a process of liquidating stumpage by manufacturing trees 
into lumber, in all sections of the country is in an unprofita- 
ble and wasteffil condition. The manufacturers of all regions 
have presented exhaustive figures of stumpage values; item- 
ized costs of production and realization for lumber f. o. b. 
mill that admit of no other conclusion. 

The reasons for the unfortunate situation thus disclosed 
can be grouped into two classes—the decreased consumption 
of lumber and its unregulated production. 

The decrease in consumption is partly explained by the 
general depression in business during the last year; the 
popular belief in the diminishing supply and the advancing 
price of lumber, which has encouraged the exploitation of 
many other building materials to take its place; the attacks 
upon lumber in the name of fire elimination; the lack of ad- 
vertising of lumber and its uses; the cessation of lumber 
exports and the removal of duty on foreign lumber. 

These depressing conditions are gradually being corrected ; 
general business conditions are on the upturn, and vigorous 
campaigns of education, advertising and general promotion 
are being conducted to impress the public with the abundance 
of standing timber; the cheapness of lumber, and Ifterature 
concerning its proper uses and intrinsic merits is being de 
veloped by trained engineers and extensive laboratory tests, 
and there is reason to believe that unfavorable tariff condi- 
tions now existing, especially with Canada, which ships its 
lumber into the United States free and imposes an import 
duty on our American lumber shipped into its own terri- 
tory, will have the prompt consideration of Congress this 
winter. ‘ 

The causes, however, underlying the disastrous overpro- 
duction of lumber during the last year are much more funda- 
mental and much less susceptible of betterment under the 
existing organizations of the industry and the present in- 
terpretation of our Federal statutes; the pressure of liquidat- 
ing stumpage; the incomplete and often misleading methods 
of figuring costs of production; the necessity of continuous 
operation of plants forming the industrial support of de- 
pendent communities; the present lack of legal means for 
comprehensive and effective regulation of supply to meet the 
existing demand; the lack of a general knowledge of the 
actual condition of the industry by the individual members, 
and the inherited optimism of past years have all contributed 
to this overproduction of lumber. 

The manufacturers of lumber have presented this situa- 
tion openly and frankly to the Federal Trade Commission 
with the hope of receiving constructive aid in overcoming 
the adverse conditions brought to light, and the National 
association has sought to give this frank presentment of 
the industry the widest publicity by publishing full reports 
of the hearing in Chicago. 

There has been some criticism of this course by critics of 
the “optimist” class, who claim that such publicity has hurt 
lumber credit, but we believe that the frank and honest 
statements made by representatives of the industry have won 
for it the respect of the financial world; have tended to 
eliminate speculative ventures and prevented great loss to 
individual operators—actual and prospective—by the in- 
formation thus presented; and that at least an appreciable 
check on wasteful overproduction now exists. 

Without such check (and without legal means of regu- 
lating production) the constructive work of the manufactur- 
ing associations and the trade extension committee of the 
National in developing the uses of lumber would be rendered 
fruitless, for there are literally hundreds of idle mills 
throughout the country which the slightest upturn of the 
market would otherwise start into operation, and there are 
literally hundreds of mills now operating days that other- 
wise would now be planning to operate day and night; and 
there are many plans for beginning new operations which the 
slightest favorable market would otherwise bring into actual 
consummation. 

It is therefore evident that no successful campaign of 
developing the market for lumber can be carried on in the 
hope of bringing about normal conditions in the industry 
without the manufacturers, at the same time giving equally 
wide publicity to the conditions surrounding its production. 

The manufacturers are engaged in promoting the uses of 
wood. This is their chief work. The National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association has undertaken in its trade exten- 
sion department a national campaign, with the main features 
of which all lumbermen are familiar and .in which it is en- 
listing the codperation and support of all branches of the 
industry ; cooperage, veneer and box manufacturers; wood 
preservers, paint manufacturers, constructing engineers and 
architects; wood using industries, the wholesale and retail 
dealers in lumber and the ultimate consumer—for the mutual 
benefit of all concerned; but the regional associations and 
National association would ‘be delinquent in their trust if 
they assumed that this promotion work solved the entire 
problem. They have had, and always must have, the less 
pleasant task of keeping before the industry and the public 
a true presentment of lumber economics. 

The officers of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation issue this analysis of the situation in the belief that 
with the support to the trade extension idea, now becoming 
evident throughout the country; with the new tendency 
toward conservatism in the production of lumber, and with 
the prospect of constructive aid instead of disturbing attack 
from our Federal Government, normal conditions will return 
to the lumber industry. 

R. H. DowNMAN, President, 
R. S. KELLOGG, Secretary, 
National Lumber Manufacturers‘ Association. 


Tue State College of Forestry at Syracuse, N. Y., 
had attractive exhibits at a number of county fairs dur- 
ing August and September. 
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GOLF LEADS IN LUMBER CLUBMEN’S ACTIVITIES. 


Eastern and Middle Western Lumbermen Take Part in Tournaments — Office Boy Defeats General Manager— 


Several Organizations Meet to Consider Serious 


MEMPHIS CLUB HOLDS SEMI-MONTHLY. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 21.—The first regular semi- 
monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis 
for the fall season was held at the Hotel Gayoso last 
Saturday afternoon. Although there are many members 
absent on business or on vacations the attendance was 
quite large, there being sixty members and _ visitors 
present. President Kadel oceupied the chair. The 
usual luncheon was enjoyed. 

The most important business transacted was the ac- 
tion of the club in putting itself on record as favoring 
the establishment of a special grade for hardwood lum- 
ber to be known as ‘‘selects.’’ This action will be 
communicated to the rules committee of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association with the request that 
such a grade be established. J. W. Walsh, chairman 
of the grading committee of the club, introduced the sub- 
ject. ; 

J. D. Allen, jr., John M. Pritchard and H. B. Weiss 
were appointed a committee to secure the $500 sub- 
scribed to the trade extension department of the Forest 
Products Federation at the last meeting before adjourn- 
ment for the summer. This money is to be contributed 
by the club members and such action on their part is to 
be purely voluntary. The committee will wait on the 
various members and give them an opportunity of say- 
ing how much each will give. 

B. F. Dulwebber, of Cincinnati, an out-of-town mem- 
ber of the club, was present. He spoke briefly and dur- 
ing his remarks paid a glowing tribute to the Lumber- 
men’s Club of Memphis for its activity in behalf of 
both the local and general lumber trade. He also de- 
elared himself as greatly impressed with the accom- 
plishments of the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ <Asso- 
ciation and the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
asserting that the former had done more in behalf-of 
the particular lumber it seeks to advance than any or- 
ganization of which he knew and that the latter had 
through its activities accomplished great results. 

It was decided that the next regular meeting would be 
held in the handsome new home of the Colonial Country 
Club, near White Station. The members will meet at a 
central downtown point and drive out in automobiles. 
This club building is finished in red gum and the offi- 
cials of the club are anxious that the members shall have 
an opportunity of observing the excellent effects accom- 
plished with this material. 





WILL DINE AND BE MERRY. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 22.—The Lumbermen’s Ex 
change has just about completed its arrangements for 
the October meeting, which will be held October 6, in 
the rooms of the exchange. After the meeting the mem- 
bers will go by auto to the Whitemarsh Valley Country 
Club to enjoy a dinner and an entertainment which is 
planned. 


LUMBERMAN STAR IN GOLF TOURNAMENT. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 22.—Local lumbermen are tak- 
ing a prominent part in the city golf tournament, which 
is being played on the course of the Audubon Country 
Club. 

Victor Lamb, treasurer of the C. C. Mengel & Bro. 
Company, qualified in the Bluegrass, or second _ flight, 
with a net 88; S. R. Cecil, formerly with the Booker- 
Cecil Lumber Company, landed in the same flight with a 
90. P. B. Lanham, president of the Lanham Hardwood 
Flooring Company, led in the Falls City, or third flight, 
with 91, while H. J. Gates, of the Louisville Point Lum- 
ber Company, got into the Dixie, or fourth flight, with 
101. 

Mr. Lamb has already won his first round match in 
the Bluegrass flight by defeating J. H. Chandler by the 
fat score of 4 up and 3 to play. Mr. Cecil also won his 
mateh from Dr. Choate 3 up and 2. Mr. Gates lost out 
in his first match, Dr. Flexner going into the next round 
by the close score of 2 up and 1 to play. 

A big surprise in connection with the tournament was 
that W. R. Willett, of the Willett Lumber Company, who 
is considered one of the best golfers in the city, failed to 
qualify. Mr. Willett has a short handicap, and unless 
his gross score is low he can hardly make a showing 
against players who have long handicaps to help them 
along. 

H. E. Kline, of the Louisville Veneer Mills, who is 
president of the Louisville Hardwood Club, has taken up 
golf, and will play on the links of the Cherokee club. 





CLUB DISCUSSES LUMBER RECLASSIFICATIONS. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 21.—The river and rail com- 
mittee of the Lumbermen’s Club met this afternoon to 
hear the report of B. F. Dulweber, who represented the 
club at the reeent Chicago lumber reclassification hear- 
ing and to determine what action the organization should 
take on the resolutions presented there. At the last 
minute Mr. Dulweber was called to Memphis on important 
business and action had to be deferred until his return. 
It is expected to have another meeting of the committee 
in a few days so that a report and recommendation will 
be ready for the October meeting of the members. 

There was a general discussion of the report of the 
Chicago conference, based on information secured 
through the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and pending the return of Mr. Dulweber it was decided 
to get together all available data on the rate question 








and put it in shape for whatever the club should later 
decide to do—codperate with the Chicago conference or 
hold it for presentation direct to the Interstate _Com- 
merce Commission. 

As Chairman J. R. Davidson, of the committee, has 
not yet had assurance from the commission that it would 
hold one of its proposed lumber hearings in Cincinnati, 
he was requested to communicate with Washington at 
once and try to secure a definite answer from the com- 
mission. If no hearing is held here, the sentiment of the 
committee members seems to be to codperate fully with 
the trade wherever the hearings do take place. Action 
by the club no doubt will in a great degree hinge on 
what decision the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion’s board of directors reaches at its meeting here 
September 23. 


OFFICE BOY GOLFER BEATS “BOSS”. 


Struggle for Championship on the Greens Reveals 
Lumbermen’s Democracy—Matches Are Exciting. 





KANSAS City, Mo., Sept. 21—Golf drove lumber out 
of business in Kansas City the latter part of last week. 
The city championship was being played off and many 
of the contenders were lumber- 
men and besides the actual 
competitors there were golf | 
fans in every lumber office 
who were watching the results 
very closely. 

The contest finally nar- 
rowed down to four lumber 
players. OC. Rand Jones, vice 
president of the Burgner- 
Bowman Lumber Company, 
who was the champion last 
year; M. B. Nelson, second 
vice president and general 
sales manager of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Company; L. V. 
Graham, vice president and 
general manager of the Chi- Rewa ae 
cago Lumber and Coal Com- I. V. Bue alone BY 
pany of Washington and A. H. i ia i 
Eekland, a 19-year-old office boy in the Long-Bell 
offices and ex-caddy who played sensational golf in the 
preliminary matches. 

M. B. Nelson and Eckland—boss and oftice boy—tfur- 
nished the feature match for Friday. <A large gallery 
assembled to see the play and the democracy of the 
game that brought one of the head officers of one of the 
greatest industries in the city out as a competitor with 
his own office hoy was widely commented upon. It was 











A. H. ECKLAND AND M. B. NELSON, WHO PLAYED 
FEATURE MATCH. 


a very exciting match and the boy was on the last green 
by a single stroke. His boss was the first to congratulate 
him. The same day L. V. Graham and C. Rand Jones 
played a very exciting 18-hole contest which went to 
Jones by a margin of one stroke, Graham playing the 
champion to a standstill right up to the last green after 
having shown unexpected form against one of the city’s 
best golfers in his match the day before. 

Saturday the final match between the ex-caddy and the 
champion was played and it was a 36-hole match. It 
brought out a big crowd to root for the youngster among 
them being M. B. Nelson, who gave his office boy every 
encouragement and tried to steady him when he began to 
wobble before the superior skill of the champion. But 
the pace was too fast for the boy and he lost 5 up and 4 
to play. But the crowd grabbed him up and earried him 
to the clubhouse on their shoulders and there another 
proof of the democracy of golf and of the lumber busi- 
ness was seen, for Graham, Jones, Nelson and others 
who are known throughout the lumber industry attended 
a dinner in the boy’s honor. 

In the Class A Finals of the tournament W. M. Beebe, 
manager of the lumber department of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company won an easy victory of 5 up and 4 to 
play. 


Questions. 


PHILADELPHIA LUMBERMEN PLAY GOLF. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 20.—The monthly tourna 

menu and meeting of the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s Goli 
Club was held September 15 on the new grounds of th 
Aronimink Country Club, at Aronimink station, Dela 
ware County. The weather was a record breaker for heat, 
but a breeze sprung up shortly after noon and this tem 
pered the heat a little, although it was still too hot for 
the best scores to be made. This is the strongest club 
about here in regard to lumbermen. Fifteen lumbermen 
are members of the Aronimink club, and thirteen of them 
are also members of the Lumbermen’s Golf Club. The 
thirteen were the hosts of the day, and took it upon 
themselves to pay the ground fees for all the others. 
They are F, A. Benson, J. H. Campbell, B. C. Currie, F. 
X. Diebold, B. 8. Gill, William Meyer, J. H. Schofield, 
F. E. Schofield, R. W. Schofield, W. P. Shearer, George 
W. Stoker, E. D. Swenk and J. E. Troth. In addition 
to these, A. K. Eaton and T. A. Updegraff, jr., also are 
members, 
_ Most of the players finished early, and enjoyed the cool- 
ing breezes for a while before the excellent dinner. At 
the meeting it was announced that first low net prize 
had been won by J. H. Campbell, second by B. C. Currie, 
and third by J. H. Schofield, all the prizes going to 
Aronimink members. The leaders on the president’s 
prize are Horace W. Smedley with 34 points, E. B. Hum- 
phreys, with 31, F. X. Diebold with 24, and William T. 
Betts with 29. The next meeting will be the annual and 
will inelude the election of officers, awarding of season 
prizes, and an official photograph for the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. It will be held at the Huntingdon Valley 
Country Club, at Noble station, about the middle of the 
month. 

The players in the tournament, with their scores, were: 

George W. Stoker, 135-36-99; W. H. G. Kirkpatrick, 107- 
22-83 5 I. A. Benson, 110-28-82; E. D. Swenk, 122-36-86: 
S. P. Bowers, 119-30-89; J. H. Schofield. 105-32-73 ; W. H. 
Fritz, 108-28-80; Thomas FE. Coale, picked up; H. C. Magru- 
der and two guests, J. G. Conner and J. B. Packer, did not 
finish; B. S. Gill, 111-30-81; William Meyer, 115-28-87: 
Joseph W. Jamney, 116-25-91; M. G. Wright, 106-16-90 ; E. 
B. Humphreys, 85-6-79 ; J. B. McFarland, jr., 95-10-85; H. 
W. Smedley, 88-7-81; Maurice C. Burton, 91-8-83; Horace 
Bis Reeves, jr., 104-25-79 ; Eugene W. Fry, picked up; Frank 
Buck, 105-20-85; William H. Smedley, 117-36-81; Frank EB. 
Schofield, 104-15-89; Harry Humphreys, 108-28-80; Horace 
G. Hazard, 129-34-95; H. W. Allen, 106-30-76; George F. 
Craig, picked up; W. T. Betts, 108-34-74; J. P. Comegys, 
picked up; Harry G. Parker, 125-36-89; Irving A. Collins, 
115-36-79 ; J. Elmer Troth, 99-20-79; James I. M. Wilson. 
104-22-82; J. F. McCarthy and G. F. Stanton, guests of 
Mr. Wilson, no cards; Thomas N. Nixon, 105-22-83: J. An- 
derson Ross, 95-18-77; J. W. Turnbull, did not finish; Ben 
C. Currie, 101-28-73; J. H. Campbell, 103-36-67; F. X. Die- 
hold, 93-18-75 ; and Watson Malone, 117-28-89. 











EASTERN LUMBERMEN PLAY GOLF. 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 20.—The Silver Club, composed 
of golf enthusiasts recruited from the ranks of the lum- 
her trade, held a morning and afternoon tournament at 
the Belmont golf course last Thursday and despite the 
terrific heat there were thirteen starters in the morning 
round, and ten lumbermen got away in the afternoon. 

The morning winner was A. E. Noble, with a 67. 
Those left behind still struggled for the afternoon 
honors, and A. H. Richardson looked like the winner, 
with his score of 108—30—78, but it was so hot the 
scorekeepers did not figure it out and the winner will be 
announced later. 

A. H. Richardson made the only 2 of the day. His 
tee shot on the second in the afternoon stopped only six 
feet from the hole and a moment later he had made it 
in 2. 

Frank B. Witherbee went out in 42 and played a good, 
steady game, but had bad luck coming home. Frank 
Lawrence had the toughest kind of luck in the afternoon 
from the first shot he made until as the shades of night 
were falling he lost his last ball and ealled it quits. 
Leo F. MeAleer showed fine form at times, but the heat 
bothered him and he failed to get into the prizes. 





ABSENT MEMBERS NECESSITATE POSTPONE- 
MENT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 21—Owing to the absence 
from the city of the majority of the more prominent 
members the regular weekly meeting of the Nashville 
Lumbermen’s Club was rather devoid of interest. Plans 
for the winter and the outlining of committees were 
postponed but it is hoped to have a representative at- 
tendance at next week’s meeting. 


OP DBID I IDI ID DDD 


TO PROTEST ANTI-SHINGLE ORDINANCE. 

New York, N. Y., Sept. 22.—The preliminary draft 
of the ordinance relating to frame buildings in New 
York City in the revised code affects the use of wooden 
shingles. The draft provides that within fire limits any 
roof hereafter placed on any frame building shall be 
of approved uncombustible materials providing that any 
existing shingle roof may be repaired at any time to 
the extent of not mere than 25 percent of its surface. 
Any roofing placed on a frame building nearer than 
twenty feet to any lot line or nearer than fifty feet 
to any other building may be constructed of incombusti- 
ble materials and repairs made to the extent of not 
more than 50 percent of its surface. Local lumbermen 
are arranging to present a protest on this to Rudolph 
P. Miller, under whose supervision the code is being 
revised, 
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BETWEEN TRAINS. 


Horr, Inp., Sept. 9.—Retail lumbermen in this day 
and age are expected to carry so many side lines that 
it is getting to be a puzzle to find out which is the side 
and which is the line. We know a retail lumberman 
in Iowa who was called on by a man who wanted to 
iuild a house and was looking for suggestions. The 
iealer was loaded up with a lot of cement that he 
couldn ’t sell at a profit because every 2x4 contractor in 
the community was a ‘‘dealer’’ too, and he thought he 
saw a chance to work some of it off on the prospective 
imilder. So he suggested concrete block. Then he put 
in some patent roofing, and steel fence posts for the 
rence, and a few other substitutes with which he was 
well stocked; in fact, the builder had almost gotten 
away from him when the dealer suddenly remembered 
that he hadn’t suggested using any lumber! So he 
called him back and began to talk to him about some 
oak and birch finish; but the .customer said he caleu- 
lated on getting the trim from a mail order house. ~ 

When the dealer came to he wondered whether he 
was in the lumber business or running a grocery store. 
However, this story has nothing to do with the side- 
line we are about to mention. The well known firm of 
Pulse & Porter operate the lumber yard here, but they 
have a sideline somewhat out of the ordinary. They 
supply the community not only with lumber but with 
electric current; and it is worthy of note that here we 
saw the best lighting that we have encountered in visit- 
ing eighty-five American communities this summer. 

No doubt other lumbermen in other small communi- 
ties are getting into this interesting sideline. Over at 
LaRue, Ohio, for example, we found the Joseph A. Slau- 
ser Lumber Company operating a planing mill and elec- 
trie light plant aud supplying the current to illuminate 
the homes and streets of the village. This is an affiliated 
company of the Slauser Lumber .& Coal Company, of 
Marion, Ohio. 

The Slauser yard at LaRue, by the way, had an in- 
teresting time when the Sciote River got on its most 
recent rampage. There was 16 inches of water in the 
office, two feet of it in the mill, and three feet of it 
in the yard. The loss was not great except for the 
expense of some extra handling and washing of stock. 
But the floods shut off some of the supply of farmer logs 
and interfered with custom sawing. 


GREENWICH, OHIO, Sept. 12.—This day was saddened 
by news of the death of George Fitch, as great a 
loss to a land at peace as the loss of a general to a 
land at war, and a greater loss to the world at large. 
George Fitch has been called the second Mark 
Twain; he was not—he was the first George Fitch. 
He had in him somewhat of the subtlety and dignity of 
Clemens, somewhat of the ingenuous wit of Nye—but 
he added to these an ingredient that was distinctly 
Fitechian. Other of our American humorists have given 
the world the extraordinary humor of American life; 
Fitch gave us the ordinary humor and a little of the 
pathos of the small American community—some of its 
broad sympathies and narrow beliefs. He was a news- 
paper man and could receive, record and reflect im- 
pressions; and he was a fictionist who could make all 
this entertaining. But more than all this to us, he was 
our friend. He was a frequent visitor at the offices 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Sr. Paut, Inp., Sept. 12.—The Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Indiana held sort of an impromptu meet- 
ing here today. Secretary Harry C. Scearce came over 
from Mooresville, and fermer President Will C. Pulse 
‘rom Greensburg, to spend the day with us. Harry 
lias been working a little harder this summer than even 
Harry ordinarily labors, all because of a new yard that 
the Comer & Scearce Company established last spring 
near Mars Hill in the suburbs of Indianapolis. Com- 
petition is a little lively among the score of Indianapolis 
retail yards, and so a pleasant time was had, but now 
the new yard is there to stay and everybody is happy. 
3ut it has kept the Scearce end of the concern spend- 
ing most of his waking hours on the trolley going to one 
vard to find that he is wanted somewhere else. How- 
ever, he -has handled enough retail conventions so that 
he can be in two places at once without the slightest 
difficulty. 


GREENSBURG, IND., Sept. 12—We had 15 minutes in 
Greensburg and we spent it to the best possible advan- 
tage by grabbing an automobile at the station and going 
to see Greensburg’s chief point of interest, the Pulse & 
Porter yard. We found the Pulse normal, and Porter in 
Hope running the other Pulse & Porter concern. Will 
Pulse has done business on this one site now for some- 
thing over a score of years, and so the yard is more 
than a yard; it is an institution. We observed that 
everybody called him by his first name. Whenever peo- 
ple in Greensburg want to get lumber they realize that 
where there’s a Will there’s a way. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 12.—Indianapolis just now 
is suffering from an attack of traffic regulation in an 
aggravated form, and in consequence a large number of 
people are declaring that they also are aggravated, al- 
though of course what they really mean is that they 
are annoyed. ‘Traffic regulation is all right within 
bounds; but the Indianapolis brand just now is in- 
clined to make Indianapolis look ridiculous. The foul 
lines painted on the pavement showing first and third 





base and_the batter’s box are all right; but, when a 
citizen by accident has cut a base and is hailed by 
an imperious policeman and told to go back and do it 
over with geometrical precision, traffic regulation be- 
gins to look foolish; and when it is a stranger within the 
gates, unfamiliar with local rules, who is hailed and 
halted by the crossing god near the trolley terminal, 
Indianapolis looks worse than that. It didn’t happen 
to us, but we saw it happen to others; and we won- 
dered if all criminals were as strictly called to account 
in Indianapolis as those inadvertent and verdant ones 
who fail to walk the straight and narrow way chalked 
on the pavement for pedestrians. 

The Washington Hotel in Indianapolis is nearly a 
model of service. We like to drop into a new hotel 
once in a while—sort of in cog as it were—without the 
landlord ever knowing the large amount of valuable 
publicity he is going to get in this department if he 
treats us right. There are other hotels where you can 
get room with bath for $2. But at the Washington 
for $2 you get room with bath, washcloth, shoe polisher, 
pins, needles, bible and enough other things to go right 
to housekeeping. And then somebody is always coming 
in and picking up for you and turning down the sheets 
and turning on the lamp and doing other things. We 
nad no more than fairly established ourselves when 
the ’phone rang. Mistaking it for a lady’s voice, we 
hurriedly put on a collar and tie and said ‘‘ Hello.’’ 
It was the room clerk, and he asked us if there was 
anything we wanted. We told him nothing but a little 
peace and quiet. 

But we have added the Washington in Indianapolis to 
our list of good hotels. 


CAMPBELLSBURG, IND., Sept. 14.—Ever hear of this 
county, Washington, or the county seat, Salem? May- 
be not, and yet Salem is another one of those towns 
that show the worth of the small American community 
to the nation and what a loss its obliteration by new 
methods of merchandising such as our mail order friends 
propose would mean. For over at Salem, not many 
miles from here, was born John Hay, private secretary 
to Abraham Lincoln, diplomat, assistant secretary of 
State to Hayes, and secretary of State under McKinley— 
but greater than these, author of ‘‘Jim Bludso’’ and 
‘¢Little Breeches,’’ and the ‘‘Pike County Ballads.’’ 
Isn’t that something for which Salem and Washington 
County should be remembered, and isn’t it worth while 
developing more Salems that they may develop more 
John Hays? 





THE PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
XLVIII. 





A. L. DUNN, SEATTLE, WASH. 


‘*Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done.’’ 
So sang the unknown poet—and A. L 
Has read the lines, and heeded them as well. 
Wisconsin bred, he learned the lumber trade 
Around Rhinelander, where good boards are made. 
He kept the books, he ran the office, too, 

And found each day some worthy act to do. 

He managed sales, and counted lost the day 
That didn’t ship a few good cars away. 

In fact, the low descending sun he liked 

So well that to Seattle town he hiked, 

Where he could watch his bright celestial friend 
Each busy day still farther west descend. 

Up in a building that is called the White 

You’ll find him watching the approaching night. 
And that same day some retail yard is glad 
With some extra special Dunn has had. 

Each day, each night, each low descending sun 
Views from thy hand some worthy action, Dunn. 





Then again sometimes the laborer 
is worthy of his hire. 
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Fire Insurance | 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections ana Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 














The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual In- 
surance Co. of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
InsuranceCo. of Van Wert, Ohio. 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries. 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and _ business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 
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We've Reduced Lumber 
Manufacturers Insurance 


for over 350 firms since we began business by 
specializing theirrisks. By adopting our form 


you can help us cut cost still further and at 
same time add dollars to your own profits. 


Details for the asking: 
Lumber Manufacturer's Inter-Insurance Association 


Willcox, Peck & Hughes, Attorney. 


Main Offico, NEW YORK, Seattle Office, Bailey Building 
3 South Williams St. Shepard French, Manager. 








Wa.W. THOMPSON & Co. 
Gertified Public Accomtants 
929-931 CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
Established 1894 CHICAGO Phone Franklin 1013 


PERIODICAL AUDITS A SPECIALTY 
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Timber Lands | 


For Long Periods of Time in 
Amounts from $100,000 up. 


We have been in the lumber business for 
over thirty years. 
Wenow controlandoperate a number of mills. 


We have been loaning money to lumbermen 
for many years. 


These facts make us especially fitted to know 
the wants of lumbermen, and to meet them. 


LYON, GARY & CO. 


The Continental and Commercial Bank Bldg. 


208 South LaSalle Street, CHICAGO 
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or the bonus-grabbing cruiser and 
puts a value on timber which takes 
it out of the speculative class. 
Know what you own and the pos- 
sibilities it presents and you won't 
have to buy. expert (?) opinion 
in order to sell it right. Or if 
you're buying be able to show your 
banker what you’re going to get 
and how you can handle it to se- 
cure your loan and you won't have 
to beg his support. 

By reason of our long experience 

in all branches of the lumber busi- 
ness covering every phase of log- 
ging to the establishing of markets 
for the finished product, we've been 
able to put many of our clients 
on the road to success. There 
are scarcely any two properties 
exactly alike, hence it is only by 
the application of correct scientific 
Management or utilization that 
the maximum profits are possible. 
But when you can show you have 
the goods money is never tight. 
In fact we ourselves will under- 
take on our own reports to 


Negotiate Bond Issues in 

Sums of $50,000 and up. 
Those of you who have been up against the ‘‘bunk”’ game 
in timber transactions will enjoy reading our little booklet 


‘Essential Facts About Timber Holdings’ — Write for it 
today. Second Edition just off the press. 
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L. E. Campbell Lumber Co. 
Cruising and Engineering Dept. 
2234 Dime Bank Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 
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[TIMBER ESTIMATORS — 








f SaSPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIEUX F.H.DAY 
Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


 o-Rmeisieatsni NEW ORLEANS | 














JAMES W. SEWALL 

















Timber Estimates, Topographic and Boundary Surveys, 
Planting, Logging Maps, Portable Mill Operatiens, 
Technical Traini horough Experience. 

143 Centre St., OLD TOWN, MAINE. 


























Lumber Transportation 


Railroad News of Special Interest to Lumbermen 





HAS NO CONTROL OVER OCEAN RATES. 





Interstate Commission Warns Shippers to Find Out 
Vessel Shipping Costs Before Making Quotations. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 21—Lumbermen who make 
shipments to foreign countries involving an ocean haul 
should make specific inquiry as to the portion of the 
through rate, if one is given, which goes to the railroad 
and the portion which goes to the steamboat company. 
Ocean rates are subject to change without warning and 
in these times increases in ocean rates are likely to be 
very considerable. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission recently had a 
ease before it involving a rail and ocean rate from 
Chicago to the Orient. The shipment moved at a pub- 
lished rate, but the shipper was obliged to pay a sub- 
stantial amount in addition owing to the sudden increase 
in the ocean rate. Such instances are likely to happen 
any day unless the shipper makes specific inquiry in ad- 
vance as to what rate he will have to pay. 

The railroads’ published through rates should show 
clearly the portion claimed by the railroad and that 
which goes to the ocean carrier. Then the shipper should 
make specific inquiries in advance of shipment, since the 
commission has no jurisdiction whatever over ocean rates 
and could offer no relief if an ocean carrier should 
double its rates over night. When the rate is definitely 
known in advance shippers can act with intelligence in 
entering into contracts, but if the rate is uncertain they 
may either lose a contract on account of bidding too high 
or may make their bids on a supposed rate and lose 
money. 

It was the fact that the commission has no jurisdic- 
tion over ocean rates which caused the flurry when Sec- 
retary of the Treasury McAdoo announced some time 
ago that the interstate body would make an investigation 
ot ocean transportation facilities and needs between 
United States ports and the ports of Latin-American 
countries. While such an inquiry is now under way the 
commission has never made a public announcement of 
that fact. The inquiry is being conducted by Examiners 
Boole and Elder, assisted by a corps of stenographers 
and clerks. Of course, a large volume of useful infor- 
mation can be gathered in this way, but the understand- 
ing is that it must be voluntary. 





FILE CLAIMS FOR REPARATION. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 21—The Choctaw Lumber 
Company, of Bismark, Okla., has filed with the commis- 
sion a brief in its claim against the Texas, Oklahoma & 
Eastern Railroad Company for $6,457.33 reparation on 
certain shipments of lumber shipped from Bismark to 
interstate destinations between June 7, 1911, and Oc- 
tober 4, 1912. A large number of shipments are in- 
volved and the refund is asked on the ground that the 
shipper should not have been required to pay a charge of 
5 cents per 100 pounds for a haul of eight miles to 
Valient, Okla. The Frisco railroad, which picks up this 
traffic at Valient, now allows the Texas, Oklahoma & 
Eastern an arbitrary of 2 cents per 100 pounds for the 
haul from Bismark to Valient out of the through rate. 
This case grew out of the tap line case. The commission 
originally held that the Texas, Oklahoma & Eastern was 
not a common carrier and that no trunk line could law- 
fully make an agreement with it providing for through 
routes and joint rates. Since the Supreme Court sus- 
tained a decision of the late Commerce Court, reversing 
the commission’s finding, the situation has changed. The 
Choctaw Lumber Company contends that the statute of 
limitations does not apply under the circumstances which 
surround this case. 

The Lucas E. Moore Stave Company, of New Orleans, 
has filed a complaint against Morgan’s Louisiana & 
Texas Railroad & Steamship Company alleging the exac- 
tion of unlawful charges on shipments of export lumber 
from Louisiana points, which moved between July 24, 
1913, and June 23, 1915. Attention is called to the 
tariffs of the defendant, which, according to the com- 
plainant, specifically stated that the rate stated did not 
include unloading charges and ‘‘left the inference and 
in legal effect signified that such rates did include all 
other services necessary to accomplish delivery at ship- 
side, including switching cars to wharves.’’ In spite of 
this fact the shipper was required to pay a switching 
charge of $2 a car to the Public Belt Railroad. A re- 
fund of $2 a car on sixty cars is asked. 

The commission has dismissed in a formal manner the 
complaint of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association against the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company et al, docket No. 7539, at the request 
of the complainant. 

An order also has been issued by the commission dis- 
missing the complaint of C. A. Kaye against the Can- 
adian Northern Railway et al, a satisfactory adjustment 
as to rates and differences having been reached between 
the parties. This complaint was docketed as No. 7831. 

The West Lumber Company, of Houston, Tex., has 
been authorized to amend its complaint against the Frisco 
and other roads by making the Texarkana & Fort Smith 
Railway Company a party defendant, docket No. 7640. 
A hearing will be held at Oshkosh, Wis., beginning 





October 20, on lumber rates to stations on the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 


Awards Claims of Lumber Concerns. 


The commission has awarded the following claims of 
lumber concerns: 

Consolidated Fuel & Lumber Company vs. Duluth, South 
Shore & Atlantic Railway, $11.24 on account of unreason- 


able rate collected on one carload of bituminous coal from 
Milliken, W. Va., to Negaunee, Mich. 


E. M. Cox Lumber Company vs. Southern Pacific, $8 on 
account of drayage expense on one carload of shingles 
shipped from Castle Rock, Wash., to Tulare, Cal. 


Ruch Hoop & Lumber Company vs. St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco Railroad, $44.95 on account of excessive rates col- 
lected on three shipments of hoops from Chaffee, Mo., to 
interstate points. 


Palmer Lumber Company vs. Pennsylvania Railroad, $8.95 
on account excess charges on one carload of lumber from 
Mayburg, Pa., to Rochester, N. Y. 


O. L. Walker Lumber Company vs. Chicago & North West- 
ern Railway, $6.36 on account of unreasonable rates on 
shipments of groceries from Sioux City, Iowa, to Lost 
Springs, Wyo. , 


National Woodenware Company vs. Burlington Railroad, 
$27.43 on one mixed carload of wooden lard pails and tops 
from Hill City, Minn., to Ottumwa, Iowa. 


South Texas Lumber Company vs. Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas of Texas, $13.28 on three carloads of pine lumber 
_ Westville, Texas, to Piper City, Gridley and Meadows, 


Warren Lumber Company vs. Seaboard Air Line, $7.25 
for misrouting one carload of lumber from Littleton, N. C., 
to Philadelphia. 


Potlatch Lumber Company vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway, $18.87 on one carload of pine lumber 
from Potlatch, Ida., to St. James, Minn. 


Ashby Lumber Company vs. Burlington Railroad, $38.26 
on three carloads of lumber from Custer and Pringle, 8. D., 
to Ashby, Neb. 


Trinity County Lumber Company vs. Groveton, Lufkin & 
Northern Railway et al, $2,552.47 on account of the col- 
lection of unreasonable charges on 115 carloads of lumber, 
weighing 5,106,150 pounds, shipped from Atmar, Tex., to 
various interstate points. 

The Cadillac Lumber Exchange has filed a strong 
complaint against the Ann Arbor Railroad Company and 
various other carriers, charging that unreasonable and 
discriminatory rates are collected for the transporta- 
tion of lumber from Cadillac and Jennings, Mich., to 
a majority of the points in Illinois and to points in 
Tllinois, Iowa and Missouri that are known as Mississippi 
River crossings, and also to many points in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota. The complaint states that the rates to 
Tllinois and to Mississippi River crossing points actually 
exceed the rates contemporaneously in effect from Bay 
City and Saginaw, Mich., to the same points. Rates to 
Tilinois, Iowa, Minnesota and Missouri actually and 
relatively exceed those applied from Alpena, Boyne City, 
Cheboygan and other lumber producing points in the 
lower Michigan peninsula. The same thing is charged 
with reference to rates from points in the upper peninsula 
and Wisconsin to Illinois, Iowa and Missouri destina- 
tions. The establishment of reasonable and nondiscrimi- 
natory rates from Cadillac and Jennings is urged. 

An order has been issued by the commission authoriz- 
ing the Alabama & Vicksburg Railway and connections, 
parties to M. P. Washburn’s tariff I. C. C. No. 103, 
to amend the commodity descriptions shown in items 3, 
4, 5, 8 and 9 on page 14 of supplement 38 to read as 
follows: 

Sash, doors and blinds, straight or mixéd, or when mixed 
with common window or door frames, K. D. or S. U.; also 
common window or door frames, K. D., straight or mixed; 
minimum weight, 30,000 pounds carload. 

The parties to this tariff also are authorized to estab- 
lish rates on common window or door frames, 8. U., 
straight or mixed carloads, minimum weight 10,000 
pounds, from and to points in Mississippi and Ohio 
river crossings, on the basis of three times the present 
rate on common window and door frames, K. D., with- 
out observing the long and short haul provision of the 
act to regulate commerce. These rates are subject to 
the final determination of fourth-section cases submitted 
on or before February 17, 1911. 





POSTPONES EFFECTIVE DATE OF TARIFFS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 21.—In I. and 8. Docket 
No. 520, involving rates from southern points to the 
Ohio River crossings and other points the commission 
has issued the following order, postponing the effective 
date of certain specified tariffs until October 26: 


That the order entered in this proceeding on July 12, 1915, 
in so far as it required the cancelation on or before July 27, 
1915, of certain schedules named in Agent Hinton’s Supple- 
ment 28 to I. C. C. A-40 and tariff I. C. C . A-87 and 
supplements 1, 2 and 3 thereto; be, and it is hereby modified 
so as to permit the carriers parties thereto to postpone upon 
one day’s notice the effective date of these schedules until 
October 26, 1915, with the express understanding that on or 
before the date to which said schedules shall have been post- 
poned under the permission granted herein the carriers in 
interest shall by supplements to or by reissues of said sched- 
ules establish rates in line with the commission’s findings as 
announced in its report herein of July 12. 

That the order entered on July 24 modifying the said order 
of July 12 in so far as it affected the tariffs filed by Agent 
Hinton herein referred to be, and is hereby, modified to the 
extent herein specified. 


Grants Authority for Rate Revision. 


The commission has granted the application of the 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific Railway Company and 
connecting lines for authority to revise their rates for 
the transportation of lumber and related articles from 
points of production in Arkansas and Louisiana to des- 
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inations north of the Ohio and west of the Mississippi 
rivers. The points involved are set forth in Vicksburg, 
Shreveport & Pacific tariff No. I. C. C. 2746. The 
authorized revision is: for the purpose of making the 
ates correspond with the changes in lumber rates per- 
mitted by the commission under its findings in No. 520, 
‘when such through rates are predicated upon the 
rates affected by said findings,’’ and without observing 
the long and short haul clause of the interstate com- 
ineree act. 

G. L. Carriere, of New Orleans, has filed a complaint 
against the Angelina & Neches River and other rail- 
‘oads, alleging that very excessive rates are collected 
for the transportation of lumber, logs, staves and other 
forest products, in carloads, from Texas points to New 
Orleans. In the absence of specific rates the complain- 
ant states that the carriers apply the Class D rate of 38 
cents per 100 pounds. It is pointed out that a reason- 
able rate for the hauls involved would be 12% cents per 
100 pounds, or 200 percent less than the rate charged on 
certain specified shipments, on which reparation amount- 
ing to $562.26 is asked. 





CARRIERS WITHDRAW PROPOSED RATE 
INCREASE. 


Before the proposal of the railroads to make an 
advance in rates on furniture in carload lots from 
Chicago, Peoria and Mississippi River territory to 
Missouri River and western points was heard by Ex- 
aminer Edward W. Hines, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, as scheduled for September 20 in the Red 
Room of the La Salle Hotel, Chicago, the carriers 
withdrew their proposal with a view to reaching an 
amicable adjustment of the matter and coming to an 
agreement with the Federation of Furniture & Fix- 
ture Makers which is represented in this matter by 
Traffic Manager C. S. Bather, of Rockford, Ill. Al- 
though no negotiations have as yet taken place ru- 
mors from both railroad and furniture men say that 
the adjustment will probably take the general trend 
of raising the minimum on carloads and abolishing 


the practice of giving two cars for one without chang- 
ing the rates. The case was postponed indefinitely 
pending conferences between the carriers and the 
furniture interests. 


GIVE TESTIMONY IN RATE CASE. 

OmaHwa, NeEs., Sept. 21.—A number of noted traffic ex- 
perts and commercial club officials assembled in Omaha 
today and gave testimony in the Federal building at the 
rehearing of the now noted yellow pine rate case, which 
the railroads have succeeded in reopening, after the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has declared 25 cents per 
hundredweight an adequate rate and has repeatedly sus- 
pended the proposed new rate of 26 cents. Among those 
who gave testimony here were E. G. Wylie, of Des 
Moines, chairman of the Greater Des Moines Commit- 
tee; W. S. Whitten, of Lincoln, secretary of the Lincoln 
Commereial Club; A. G. T. Moore, New Orleans, traffic 
manager of the Southern Pine Association, and G. F. 
Thomas, of Ruston, La., traffic manager of the Arkansas 
Southern Manufacturers’ Association. A. G. Gutheim, 
special examiner of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
conducted the hearing. 








PINE ASSOCIATION FILES COMPLAINT. 


NorFotk, VaA., Sept. 20.—The North Carolina Pine 
Association and a number of its individual members 
have filed a protest with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission covering the proposed advances in lumber rates 
as covered by tariffs recently issued by the New York, 
Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad, Norfolk & Western 
Railway, Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, and Virginian 
Railway, to Pittsburgh and Buffalo territory to be ef- 
fective October 1. These roads have recently secured 
the authorized 5 percent advance in rates but have now 
added % cent per.100 pounds to their rates, giving as 
an excuse that this was necessary to line them up with 
rates from other territory. The commission now has the 
matter under advisement and a strong fight is in prog- 
ress by lumbermen to have the tariffs suspended as the 
advance is not justifiable. 








Congress and Legislation 


News from Washington and Other Capitals 








CONSERVATIONISTS TO BATTLE. 


Plan to Extend Protection of Federal Government to 
Alaskan Forests. 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 22.—According to advices 
which have reached Washington in advance of the re- 
turn of Henry 8. Graves, head of the Forest Service, a 
determined fight is to be made to extend the protec- 
tion of the Federal Government over timberland in 
Alaska. 

While opponents of the Alaska national forests are 

laying plans to bring about their abolishment, the con- 
servationists are planning to start a backfire by urging 
Congress to make provision for the protection of tim- 
ber along the river bottoms in the interior of the 
country. 
_ Chief Forester Graves is expected to arrive in Wash- 
ington about October 1. While in Alaska recently he 
estimated that fire burns over 1,000,000 acres of timber 
land in the interior of Alaska every year. The loss is 
frightful. The great bulk of this land is far removed 
from the bounds of the two national forest reserva- 
tions. In many instances the valuable stands of timber 
are hundreds of miles inland. 

It is entirely probable that the conservationists will 
urge that the boundaries of the national forests be ex- 
tended to cover these lands or that new national forests 
be created. As a matter of fact, however, the Forest 
Service is now short handed in the two Alaska forests 
and could not take care of any more acreage with its 
present force. 

Whether the interior timber is protected by the Forest 
Service or locally through a commission such as was 
recently suggested by Secretary of the Interior Lane 
is not so important as it is to have the timber pro- 
tected adequately through some governmental agency. 

While the bulk of the timber in the interior of 
Alaska is rather small in stature much of it is valuable 
for construction purposes, and it is invaluable for fuel 
for the settlers and for other purposes. In addition, 
there are large areas of valuable pulpwood timber along 
the river bottoms in Alaska. 

Chief Forester Graves made the trip along the cele- 

brated Valdez trail. He found that this thoroughfare 
had been practically destroyed by fire at many points, 
bridges having been burned, culverts wiped out and 
great havoe wrought. This trail must be rebuilt at very 
considerable expense. In fact, it has »een estimated 
that it will cost more to rebuild the Valdez trail, which 
runs through to Fairbanks, than to protect the entire 
interior wilderness of Alaskan timber. 
_ In view of President Wilson’s recent order eliminat- 
‘ng practically one-half of the Chugash National Forest 
in Alaska, the antis had supposed they were progressing 
in their campaigns against the national forests and 
against forest protection in the far northern territory. 
It doubtless will be a shock to them to learn of the plan 
now in contemplation to extend fire protection hundreds 
of miles into the interior. 

In connection with the cutting down of the Chugach 


area it is recalled that the bulk of the land withdrawn 
from the reserved area is of little value for forestry 
purposes. All of the best stands of timber are still 
in the reserved area, the eliminated acreage in large 
measure not being regarded as worth the expense of pro- 
tection and administration. 

The expectation is that the chief forester will put 
this matter up to Secretary of Agriculture Houston in 
the strongest possible light shortly after his return to the 
national capital. The purpose of his visit to Alaska was 
to obtain first hand information as to conditions and 
problems in the Alaskan national forests and in the 
territory generally. 

The heavily timbered areas of the interior are all 
on the public domain and under the immediate jurisdic- 
tion of the Interior Department, which, of course, has 
no means of providing forest protection on a large 
seale. 
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COMMISSIONERS RETURN AFTER STUDY OF 
LUMBER INDUSTRY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 18.—Joseph E. Davies, 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, has returned 
to the city and the other members will arrive at differ- 
ent times within the next week or ten days. It is ex- 
pected that a meeting of the full commission will be 
held the latter part of September, but no definite date 
has been fixed. 

The commission on its recent tour accumulated a mass 
of valuable information regarding the American lumber 
industry and the difficulties which surround it. This in- 
quiry will be prosecuted in all parts of the world with 
a view to assisting the American lumbermen in finding 
foreign markets of promise. 

In the general work the Federal Trade Commission 
will have the active codperation of the Department. of 
Commerce, the Department of State and the Treasury 
Department. Among the questions to be studied abroad 
are competitive conditions in Great Britain, France, 
Germany and other countries, tariff restrictions in Latin- 
American countries. and the demand and sources of sup- 
ply for lumber, with a special view to finding possible 
new markets for the American products. 





LUMBER SUFFERS DECLINE IN PHILIPPINE 
TRADE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Sept. 22.—Philippine imports fell 
off $11,500,000 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1915, 
or 20 percent of the value of the imports for the previ- 
ous year. The export business of the islands was 
saved only by the great increase in the production of 
copra and the enhanced value of sugar, due to the war. 
The United States was the greatest sufferer on account 
of the decline in Philippine trade. The greatest falling 
off was in the iron-and steel importations, which in 
1914 reached approximately $10,000,000, but fell in 
1915 to about $4,000,000. Lumber suffered considerably, 
too. In 1914 Philippine importations of ‘‘wood and 
manufactures’? was $929,233, of which amount more 
than $700,000 came from the United States. In 1915 
the importations of the same commodities fell to $307,- 
524, and the United States got only $206,362. 
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JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. | 
WOOD BROKERS ) 


And Agents for the Sale of American Hardwoods, Etc., 
In Logs and Lumber. 


15 & 16 African House, Water Street, 
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American Hardwoods 
LOGS and LUMBER 
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JAMES WEBSTER & BRO., Ltd. 
BOOTLE, LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
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Agents for the Sale 


Singleton, Dunn & Co. “fair 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 


27 UNION STREET, 


Cable Address, “‘SINGLETONS’” Glasgow. 
Cable Codes: Telecode, Lieber’s Zebra, A.B.C., A. U. Glasgow, Scotland 


Cant & Kemp, Scotcsn’ 
WOOD BROKERS 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 








WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CoO. 


Royal Bank Place, GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 3 Eastcheap St., LONDON, E. C. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Brakridge’’, Glasgow Cable Address: “* Nivarium’’ London 
WOOD BROKERS 

Agents for the sale of all kinds of American Hardwoods in logs, 
Lumber and Dimension Stock. White Pine, Pitch Pine, North Carolina 
Pine, Spruce, and Oak Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports 
in the United Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 








NOW READY 
The Preservation of 


Structural Timber 
By HOWARD F. WEISS, ae 


Director, Forest Products Laboratory, 

U.S. Forest Service; Honorary Member, 2am 

American Wood Preservers’ Puaewaced 
Association. 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated 
$3.00 (12/6) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive [a1 
literature of the wood Ea 
preservation industry [tt 

this is the first book to cover 
the subject systematically in its 
broad aspect. It seems to fit 
exactly the needs of the engi- 
neer, forester, lumberman and 
student desiring acompletesur- 
vey of the entire industry. » ¢ 
Mr. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of theindustry 
form the nucleus of this book. 
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Special 
Inducement 


on ten cars Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine 1x4 B 


Edge Grain Flooring 


10 cars 1x4 C large per cent 16’ 


Ask for delivered prices. 


Babcock Lumber Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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For Bia STUFF 


to carry weight 
and meet exact- 
ing specifications 
such as 


Car Material 
Construction 
Timbers 
a's. Cross Ties 











Send your orders to 





The Germain Company 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 








AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 1 


MANUFACTURERS —— 

SILVER WHITE PINE NORTHERN SOFT 
A real Cork Pine Substitute for — WHITE PINE 
Planing Mill and Pattern Work aso— 


IDAHO WHITE PINE || hancwoome °" 











General Offices, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











| North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service. 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


- 
‘ FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White and Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 
\ ee a PITTSBURGH, PA. ) 












































UNIVERSAL LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


White-Pine, Yellow Pine, Hardwoods in all Grades 


MILL CONNECTIONS 
A. ARMHEIM, Pres 


Wwe. Lichtenstut, Sec'y & TREAS 





USE OF WOOD BLOCK PAVING INCREASES GREATLY. 





Association Pushes Campaign for Its Adoption for City Streets—Factories Demand It for 


Floors Subjected 


to Heavy Strain. 





DISCUSS WOOD BLOCK PAVING POSSIBILITIES. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Sept. 18.—Creosoted wood block 
as the most economical and at the same time durable 
pavement is being urged in an industrious campaign now 
being waged in New Orleans by the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, and at a conference of the subscribers of that 
body, held in the Grunewald Hotel, Friday, September 
17, several important phases of the campaign were dis- 
cussed. 

W. H. Sullivan, chairman of the trade extension com- 
mittee of the association, who presided, emphasized the 
importance of concerted effort by the manufacturers 
in getting the product before the public. 

A feature of the morning session was the address by 
F. P. Hamilton, paving engineer of the Southern Pine 
Association. He said: 

Every effort is being put forth to emphasize the merits 
of southern yellow pine block paving, and by comparison to 


demonstrate the superiority of this class of paving above 
other forms. 


There are many streets to be paved during 1916 in accord 
ance with city ordinances already adopted and our campaign 
includes the reaching of the property holders along these 
streets and interesting them in yellow pine block. 

Mr. Hamilton said that the association at one time 
had three canvassers out, soliciting signatures of prop- 
erty owners to petitions for ecreosoted block paving. It 
is clearly specified by city ordinance that the commis- 
sioners must select the character of paving that the ma- 
jority of the property holders on a street to be paved 
preter. 

The asphalt and bitulithie interests are never idle, 
Mr. Hamilton pointed out, and if creosote wood block 
paving is to come into its own in New Orleans the lum- 
ber manufacturers will have to get busy. At one time 
there were thirteen bitulithic representatives out making 
a house to house canvass. 

It was next brought out that the prices that had been 
bid by various creosoting interests on wood block pav- 
ing were the lowest that had ever been made on that class 
of paving in the South. 

In mentioning prospective business Mr. Hamilton said 
that the New Orleans Railway & Light Company, con- 
trolling all the street car lines, had decided to pave be- 
tween the tracks of the entire system and eighteen inches 
outside of each rail. The railway company is required 
to do the work by the city and has selected creosoted 
southern yellow pine wood block as the best and most 
economical form of paving. 

The board of port commissioners of New Orleans has 
also gone on record as being strongly in favor of wood 
block to be used in paving the long roadways in the 
splendid system of municipal docks and warehouses. 

Mr. Hamilton stated that more than 85 percent of the 
house owners along Magazine Street had signed a peti- 
tion to be presented to the council for wood block pav- 
ing. <A large majority of the property holders of 
Decatur Street had taken similar action. 

Further activities of the association were comprehen- 
sively set forth in an address by J. E. Rhodes, the secre- 
tary-manager, who dealt principally with advertising. He 


said that the association had advertised in the New Or 
leans daily newspapers, with the end in view of educat 
ing the public as to the merits of wood block as paving, 
previously to circulating petitions for that class of pav 
ing among the property holders of the city. He said: 

We have devoted some time to studying the methods 
followed by petitioners of other types of paving in their 
effort to secure the work, and I think have acquired some 
valuable knowledge which, with a few original ideas, we 
hope to put to good use. 

The association, Mr. Rhodes continues, had also had 
printed and distributed a considerable amount of liter- 
ature bearing on the subject of wood block paving, and 
he had every reason to believe that through the litera- 
ture the propaganda was being largely helped. Continu- 
ing he said: 

We have learned that at least 40,000 square yards of pav- 
ing will be awarded to the creosoted southern yellow pine 
block manufacturers, and there is a possibility of securing 
an additional 14,000 yards in contracts for paving to be 
done in 1916. 

New Orleans is now conducting a ‘Made in New Orleans” 
campaign, with the slogan, ‘Mino,’ and this campaign is 
being taken advantage ot by our association in the endeavor 
to encourage as far as is possible the use of creosoted wood 
block as paving We are advancing the argument that 
creosoted wood block is an article of local production, and 
that its manufacture requires local labor. 

A general discussion of the paving block question closed 
the conference. 





USE OF CREOSOTED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING 
GROWS. 


TOLEDO, OHI0, Sept. 20.—The latest converts to the 
wood block flooring plan are the rubber concerns. A 
Toledo creosoting concern reports several orders from 
rubber industries. An order was received only a few 
days ago from the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
of Akron, Ohio, for a Kreolite Hex block floor for the 
machine shop, vuleanizing and curing room in its new 
five story factory now under construction. The ;creo- 
soted wooden block was chosen as the machine shop fioor- 
ing because of its great wearing qualities under the 
extremely heavy wear in that department. 

The value of the wood block in the vuleanizing and 
curing rooms is primarily the way the floor holds up 
under water, which often covers the floors in those de- 
partments. The heavy corrugated molds destroy the 
cement floors and these do not hold up well under water. 
The Hex block used in these rooms is so shaped as to 
take up the expansion caused by the water on the floor, 
thus preventing injury, which is impossible with other 
floor materials. 

The Firestone Rubber Company, also of Akron, Ohio, 
has placed an order for a wood block floor in the eur 
ing room of its factory. There is much warm, dry air 
in this department, so that an end lug side block will 
be used to avoid injury from shrinkage. The wood 
block was decided upon by this concern largely because 
a floor was desired that would hold up under heavy wear. 
The B, F. Goodrich Company, of the same city, is put- 
ting in the wood, block floors in vuleanizing and curing 
rooms for these same reasons. 








SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Conditions in the sash and door trade are somewhat 
mixed. In the larger cities business has been fairly 
good, but in the strictly rural part of the country de- 
mand has been slow, owing to the wet weather, which 
has delayed threshing, and necessarily there has been no 
particular demand from the country retailer. The big 
mills of the Wisconsin Valley, however, are certain that 
conditions are gradually improving and that there will be 
a good, steady demand for all kinds of sash and doors 
this fall. The preponderance of orders is for odd work 
and this branch of business receives the greatest amount 
of attention. Estimators are busily employed figuring 
on all kinds of odd work. The regular stock sizes are 
not receiving the attention that manufacturers and 
jobbers expected. A few mixed cars have been sold 
but there is no snap to this branch of the industry. 


Chicago jobbers report that they are convinced that 
cvnditions will gradually improve, especially for the 
country trade. They are having a good deal of busi- 
ness for stock goods, but their heaviest demand comes 
from the larger cities and towns. Locally the millmen 
are enjoying a large business. Order files are well filled 
and work has been rushed as rapidly as possible. Prices 
are stiffening and with improvement in the country de- 
mand after “the crops have been harvested, sash and 
door men are optimistic as to the outlook. 

Wet weather has delayed marketing and threshing of 
the small grain crop in the Northwest and this is hold- 
ing back country business for the Minneapolis and St. 
Paul manufacturers, but they are getting many inquiries 
and a fair amount of business, with promise of consid- 
erable country trade later on. City demand continues 
good, though most of the orders have been placed for 
buildings planned for completion this season. Prices on 
special work are decidedly stronger and trend upward 
on stock sizes. 

Manufacturers at Oshkosh are encouraged by the ever 
steady demand for their product and this week an 
appreciative stiffening in prices was noted. Special 
orders for large building contracts continue to dominate 
the situation, which more than makes up for the some- 


what comparatively Jax demand for regular or stock 
products. 

At Baltimore, Md., fairly steady gains in the orders 
have been made, and with them have come a lessening 
of competition and improvement in prices. Of late 
more work that calls for special sizes has come out. This 
special work yields the larger profits and the plants that 
devote their attention to it have fared well recently. 
All of the plants are busier than they have been, though 
they are not actually rushed. The outlook is regarded 
as promising and the sash and door men are correspond- 
ingly encouraged. 


Business is getting better right along at the door 
‘actories of Buffalo, N. Y., as there is a good call locally 
for both doors and sash. The volume of business for 
September is expected to be larger than that for August, 
as much of the work started during the summer is ready 
for closing in. A large part of the construction work is 
for small dwellings and the door demand is largely made 
up of the cheaper class of material. 


Millwork factories through the Cincinnati territory are 
busy, operations being up to normal, and in instances 
up to capacity. One or two have been so pressed with 
immediate business that extra time was necessary for a 
while. With an improvement in building operations in 
other cities there is less competition from outside mills 
which find a market at home. This situation makes for 
more remunerative prices. Suburban mills and others 
eatering to the rural trade report more buying. 

St. Louis reports are of a generally improved tendency 
in demand. There is a betterment in the country de- 
mand for regular stock goods and considerable special 
work for both country trade and local use is inquired 
for. Every prospect is of a better trade in all lines. 

Kansas City manufacturers report that the sash and 
door market appears to be on a somewhat more stable 
basis than it was a week ago. Orders are coming in stead- 
ily and price conditions are steady. Country figuring con- 
tinues to be very encouraging, but city estimating is 
not holding its own. The prospects are that trade for 
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the fall must depend to a large extent upon country 
lmyers, but building in the country gives every promise 
of being ynusually active this fall, so the sash and door 
husiness on ‘the whole’ should be very satisfactory. 

Door manufacturers of the Tacoma (Wash.) district 
find the trade taking pretty well to the new shingle list 
sent out effective September 1. Manufacturer, customer 
and dealer alike find that it is an advantage. Fir door 
trade remains about the same as last week. Prices hold 
well and their tendency is up rather than down. A 
cheerful spirit pervades the factories. 

Sash and millwork in San Francisco and _ vicinity 
shows a slight improvement, with prospects of an in- 
crease in the volume of business owing to the construc- 
tion work in the outlying districts where real estate firms 


and building and loan associations are active. Door 
manufacturing in the San Francisco Bay district is be- 
low normal, with low: prices prevailing. In the white 
pine belt factories are operating below capacity. Prices 
are reported to have been practically withdrawn by 
some firms, following the withdrawal of door quotations 
by the Oregon pine door manufacturers. 

Building operations have been steadily increasing dur- 
ing the last few weeks and this is creating a healthy de- 
mand in the window glass trade. There is no specula- 
tive buying, however, for in view of the recent price 
guaranties there is no danger of any sudden fluctuation 
in market quotations. Stocks and assortments are low 
and jobbers are nearing the time when it will be neces- 
sary to replenish. 





HOW TO PROMOTE THE 


UTILIZATION OF WOOD. 


Hints on dibpectiine Offered by a iii esis Should Seek Revival in Demand 
by Automobile Makers. 





HOW TO PROMOTE THE SALE OF FOREST 


PRODUCTS. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

My idea of so-called advertising should be classified 
us direct advertising; in other words: the producer 
should advertise for the benefit of the consumer, not the 
producer, because the consumer judges the concern and 
their produet by their advertising. 

The advertisement should not consist of superfluous 
reading. It should consist of facts. 

Each concern should have a motto with its adver- 
tisement, as 

“THE LUMBER YOU WILL EVENTUALLY BUY,” 
“GOOD EQUIPMENT MEANS PROGRESS,” 
and original mottoes of that sort. 

Make your advertisement stand out original. <A small 
picture about 1 inch square showing an artistical forest 
would also be suitable. 

Always base your advertisement, your follow up let- 
ters and your selling talk on the following steps: 

First, Introduction. 

Second, Attention. 

Third, Conviction. 

Fourth, Interest. 

Fifth, Desire. 

Sixth, Resolved } 

Seventh, Sealed { 

I am eertain you will always be successful, provided 
vou are selling the right product to the right consumer. 

Satisfy your customer always. 

Remember it is not only the lumber you sell but the 
service given. 

If you desire any explanation, please let me know. 

JACK CONE, 
The Trebing Manufacturing Company. 


Order 





MEETING COMPETITION OF SUBSTITUTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WISs. 

To cover the subject of meeting competition of sub- 
stitutes of lumber products and increasing the means of 
utilizing wood would require a book of many volumes, 
but there is one particular feature of the subject that 
is worth consideration. It is a fact that in 1910 and 1911 
one automobile concern was using lumber at the rate of 
about 20,000,000 feet of lumber a year. Since that time 
the lumber purchases of this concern have dropped to 
about 2,000,000 feet a year. This decrease represents a 
nice lot of lumber in volume for any one concern to handle 
during one year. It is safe to surmise that a minimum 
of $2 a thousand would have been made on this volume 
of 18,000,000 feet—which has been lost to the lumber 
trade—leaving a profit of $36,000 which somebody did 
not get. I know of any number of mills that would be 
glad to take this amount as a year’s profit. 

There is no question as to the superiority of wood for 
automobile bodies over sheet metal. The finish on wood 
lasts longer and the wood itself is more practical for the 
purpose. Such things as a little dent or hole drilled 
right through the body through collision, accident or mis- 
fortune can readily be repaired at very little cost simply 
hy substituting a panel in the part that has been dam- 
aged; with a body made of sheet metal this can not be 
done and the cost of sending back to the factory and try- 
ing to reroll is practically the cost of an entire new body. 

Now to the point of getting back our lost foothold in 
this particular branch of industry. The lumbermen them- 
selves can recruit an army of automobile purchasers and 
if they could induce each of these when buying a car to 
inspect the body and to demand that it be made of wood 
they would create a demand for that which the manufac- 
turer is only too glad to furnish, for the competition 
among automobile manufacturers is such that practically 
any one of them would be glad to be able to secure this 
trade of the lumbermen by making the bodies of their 
machines of wood. This, of course, can not be accom- 
plished by any one individual or single group of indi- 
viduals but by a large number of lumbermen from all 
sections of the country demanding this product a de- 
mand will be created that the automobile manufacturer 
ean not and will not overlook. 

With the annual supply of lumber used by only one 
automobile concern being reduced from 20,000,000 feet 
to 2,000,000 feet through substitution of other materials, 
does it not appear probable that with a large number of 
factories making automobiles induced to return to the 
use of wood the lumber trade could get back a source of 
consumption that would take up a great deal of the sur- 
plus. supply of hardwood on the market at the present? 
There is no question but that the lumbermen can supply 
the demand and the little direct advertising such as 





creating the demand (the demand in this case being with 
the lumberman himself) is bound to have its results. 
This one item certainly is worthy of consideration. 

We would suggest that every |jumberman who buys an 
automobile in future make a special effort to have his 
machine equipped with a wood body. This may not be 
possible for 1916, but if this method is persistently 
pursued results may be expected in 1917. How many 
lumbermen will join the recruits of this army to create a 
demand for wood products? 

This is only one of at least ten large substitutes in 
which the lumber industry is interested and can bring 
much influence to bear, and this is submitted as a ten- 
tative idea for lumber manufacturers to consider. 

H. E. CHrIstTiaANsEN. 





FINDS A LACK OF PREPAREDNESS. 


Bulletin No. 84 of the Lumbermen’s Underwriting Al- 
liance of Kansas City, Mo., which has just been issued, 
is devoted largely to a discussion of plans and methods 
for preventing fires that are always more prevalent in 
mill plants during the dry midsummer and fall season 
than at any Other time. The Bulletin says that the 
alliance’s experience has been that fires occur during the 
prevalence of the following weather conditions: Extreme 
heat, extended drouth and high wind, and says further: 

Any one of these conditions or the combination of any two 
or the existence of the whole three usually is the true explana- 
tion. These are seasonable hazards and the alliance every 
year sounds a timely warning, but notwithstanding their re 
peated efforts there is always lack of preparedness. 

According to this Bulletin the experience of the alli 
ance has shown that of the number of fires that start a 
great majority can be prevented and of those that do 
get under way the number not subject to control is neg- 
ligible. Preparedness by way of physical safeguard, 
alertness and vigilance is the essential thing. In order 
to make its work more efficient the Lumbermen’s Under 
writing Alliance has developed an increased field force, 
of which the Bulletin says: 

We have recently had.in training an extra force of inspee 
tors in order that our inspections may be made with greater 
frequency. ‘These men are instructed to spend more time at 
the plant and to discuss personally with managers and foremen 
whether this condition needs immediate correction. We hope 
by this increase in our field force and through personal talks 
to bring about improvements which our regular inspection 
reports and bulletin service have already in part accomplished. 

Some lumber companies that have not heretofore had 
an organized fire fighting force, having expressed a 
determination to equip such a force among their regular 
employees, the Bulletin devotes considerable space to in- 
structions as to how to organize, equip and train such a 
force that will be efficient in the time of need. One com- 
pany that is especially mentioned as having an uptodate 
fire department is the Natalbany Lumber Company, of 
Hammond, La. Fire Warden Frank Hoodless has de- 
voted several years of hard work to training the Natal- 
bany Lumber Company’s fire department and the sue- 
cess of his efforts is best shown in the fact that this fire 
company has twice been declared champion of the Louisi- 
ana State Firemen’s Association. At the annual meet- 
ing of that association this year in a contest in which 
six volunteer fire brigades took part, the Natalbany 
Lumber Company’s force won the prize, making the 100- 
yard run from a standing start with the hose reel in 
twenty-nine and one-fifth seconds. The reel was equipped 
with 200 feet of hose, 150 feet of which had to be at- 
tached, connected with hydrant and nozzled. 

At Lockhart, Ala., in each one of the pay check en- 
velopes handed to employees of the Jackson Lumber 
Company on August 14 was enclosed a letter from the 
manager reminding the employees of the personal advan- 
tage of a going plant over one crippled by fire and 
soliciting the help of each in learning how to handle fires 
through earnest attention to the plant drills. Another 
lumber company that is fostering and encouraging in- 
terest in fire fighting among its employees is the 
Louisville .& National Lumber Company, of Riverside, 
Ala., formerly known as the Horse Shoe Lumber Com- 
pany. This plant has a regularly equipped -fire depart- 
ment of four companies, who are quietly holding weekly 
drills at different divisions of the plant. The Bulletin 
reports that after the summer’s practice the various com- 
panies at this plant are able to get water on buildings 
in from seventeen to thirty-two seconds after alarm, when 
no couplings have to be made; to lay 200 feet of hose, 
make two couplings and get water in a minute and a 
half. In its drill on September 3, Company No. 4, the 
reel crew, carried reel 300 feet and stretched four lengths 
of hose for Company No. 3 in thirty seconds. 





“Badger” Maple Flooring 
Hardwood Lumber 
“Shakeless” Hemlock 


IN STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
Write us for prices on the following:- 


5 cars 4/4 No. 1 Common Birch 

3 cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Birch 

10 cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Birch 

5 cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Basswood 

2 cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Basswood 

4 cars 6/4 No. 2 Com, & Bet. Soft Elm 
5 cars 6/4 No. 3 Com. Soft Elm 

5 cars 4/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Soft Maple 
2 cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 

3 cars 5/4 No. 2 Com. & Bet. Rock Elm 
2 cars 5/4 No. 3 Com. Rock Elm 

1 car 4/4 No. 3 Common F:ock Elm 


10 cars 1x4” No. 1 and No. 2 Hemlock 


Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. 


PHILLIPS, WIS. 

















Bradley, Miller & Company 


BAY CITY, MICH. (Station A) 
We solicit your Inquiries for 
Mouldings 
White Pine Lumber 
Kiln Dried Maple Flooring 
K. D. Window and Door Frames 
Dimension Shingles and Box Shooks 
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Graves, Manbert, 
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Spruce—N. C. Pine—White Pine 
Cypress 


We charge only what is necessary 
to bring the best to you at a proper 
business profit—no more. We want 
your future business just as much 
as we would like the first order. 


STONE & HERSHEY 


1221-1222 Essex Blidgz., 
NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK OFFICE:— 18 Broadway 

















TOLEDO, OHIO 














The Collier - Dewsatd Co. 


WHOLESALE-MANUFACTURERS 
HIGH GRADE 


Sash, Doors and all kinds of Millwork, 
Plate, Art and Window Glass. 


We want your orders. 


Car Lots or Less. TOLEDO, OHIO 
° voce ® 











THE FRANK SPANGLER CO. 
Colonial Porch Columns 


Gxcewees and Lumber 82"... 


Can ship in mixed cars. 


Mills in 
Lousiana and Virginia. 





TOLEDO, OHIO. 
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We Can Ship Mixed Orders 


without ynnecessary delay as we own and 
operate Gur own mills, and by carrying 
well assorted stocks can ship in addition to 


White Pine Lumber 











Dimension, Shingles, Worked Mouldings, 
Maple Flooring, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks 


PRICES ON REQUEST 


E. B. Foss & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Established 1877 BAY CITY, MICH. Telecode Used 
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100 M ft. 4-4 No.1&2Com.Birch | 250 M ft. 5-4 No. 2C & B Beech 
100 M ft. 4-4.No.3.Com. Birch | 400 M ft. 5-4 No. 3 Com. Beech 
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50 M ft. 6-4 No.3Com.H’dMaple | 60 M ft. 5-4 No.2Com.Basswood 
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Manufacturers of 


White Pine, 


Norway, Hemlock and 
Michigan Hardwoods 


Our grades are just a little better 
than the best. Send us your inquiries 





For Quick 


SALE 





No. 2 














One Million Feet 


— of — 


No. 3 Hemlock 


200,000 feet of 5-4 


Com & Bet. BASSWOOd 


Johannesburg Mfg. Co. 


a JOHANNESBURG, MICH. 
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NEWS FROM THE HARDWOOD FIELD 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 21—The Three States Lumber 
Company, with headquarters at Memphis and mill at 
Burdette, Ark., has resumed operations after a suspension 
of about fourteen months. This company has a bjg double band 
mill at Burdette. During the suspension of operations it has 
reduced its stock at the rate of forty to fifty cars a month. 
In the meantime it has, through its sales offices here, bought 
and sold large quantities of lumber at wholesale. It preferred 
this method of going into the woods, cutting its timber and 
converting it into lumber under conditions existing since the 
war in Europe began. 

The Gayoso Lumber Company yesterday began operating 
its mill in New South Memphis on double shift. C. R. Ran- 
som, one of the officials of the company, is authority for the 
statement that there has recently been considerable improve- 
ment in the hardwood lumber situation and that this is 
directly responsible for the action of the company in increas- 
ing its output so heavily. Mr. Ransom says that inquiries are 
increasing and that orders are being booked on a more satis- 
factory scale and at slightly advanced prices. 

The outlook for business in the South is considered very 
greatly improved as a result of the sharp advance which has 
taken place in the price of cotton during the last six weeks. 
Middling cotton in Memphis sells at 1014 cents a pound and 
prices are above 10% cents in all the leading markets of the 
South. These quotations are in very striking contrast with 
those obtaining at this time last year, approximately 7 to 8 
cents. Furthermore, sales are running several times as large 
as at the corresponding time last season, with the result that 
money returns are very heavy as compared with the same 
period in 1914. This is resulting in much greater prosperity 
among the people of the South, particularly as the latter have 
raised corn, wheat, oats, potatoes and every other sort of 
crop for man and beast. This increased prosperity finds strik- 
ing reflection in the attitude of merchants toward their bills. 
Many of the latter are discounting their purchases at whole- 
sale and collections are vastly better than at this time last 
year. The furniture people find a better demand and the 
distribution is appreciably larger than last season. Building 
operations are increasing throughout the southern States and 
the railroads enjoy a large volume of tonnage. Viewed from 
every standpoint the condition of the South is better now thaa 
at apy other time since the war broke out and lumber 
and woodworking interests are expecting to profit by this fact. 

Bott Bros. are building a stave mill at Marianna, Ark., 
which will give employment to about 100 men. The machin- 
ery for this plant has already been received and is now being 
set up and operations will begin as soon as the plant has been 
completed. 

John W. McClure, president of the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association ; J. H. Townshend, secretary of that organ- 
ization, and P. P. Wilnau, traffic manager for Lee Wilson & 
Co., have returned from Chicago, where they attended the 
lumber rate reclassification conference recently held there. 
Mr. McClure expressed the belief that the lumbermen were 
on the right track and declared himself much pleased with 
the spirit of harmony shown by the various associations par- 
ticipating in the conference. He also thought the questions 
asked by the commission could be answered much more intelli- 
gently and comprehensively through its codperative action 
than through the different organizations acting separately, 
and declared that he was hopeful as to the outcome. 

A noted landmark that has been closely connected with the 
history of this section disappeared recently when the old 
Shelby County Courthouse was destroyed by fire. Of com- 
bined brick and wood construction, this old building has 
passed through a varied career for many years, serving at 
different times as a hospital, hotel, and courthouse. Back in 
the early ‘70s, after it hud passed through the war as a hos- 
pital and was being utilized as a hotel, this building suffered 
a disastrous fire, but its sturdy construction withstood the 
efforts of the flames, and some of the wooden rafters charred 
in that fire were still in the building when it finally succumbed 
to the destroying elements and was reduced to a mass of 
ruins. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 22.—Improvement in the gen- 
eral condition of the lumber market here is quite notice- 
able. Firmer quotations seem to be established for 
many kinds of lumber and the movement is about all that 
could be expected. It is a certainty that with continued 
favorable weather building operations will be extended up 
to the edge of winter. Carriage and furniture manufac- 
turers buy more freely and report the outlook for the fall 
and winter much improved. Builders of automobiles and 
accessories are still as busy as at any time this summer. 
and are assured steady operations far into next year. Alto- 
gether there is demand for lumber of all kinds and as soon 
as the supply is brought into better relation to the demand 
prices surely will advance. 

The September sales report of Secretary W. H. Weller, of 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, covering actual 
transactions for August, shows a gratifying expansion of the 
movement of practically ali kinds of bardwoods from eastern 
and southern mills and a material improvement in prices 
quoted. There continues to be a considerable spread of re- 
ported prices, but on the whole the tendency is upward. 
The heaviest movements were of red gum, chestnut, maple, 
plain and quartered white oak, rough poplar and walnut. 

The report of the chamber of commerce on commodity 
movements during August shows receipts of 6,450 cars of 
iumber and shipmeats of 6,467, indicating a slight decrease 
of stocks here. Shipments of staves were 348 cars, against 
249 in August, 1914, and receipts 371, against 295. There 
was a falling off of receipts of railroad ties from 585 cars 
to 475 ears, but shipments were 411, against 391, another 
reduction of stocks. The best showing is made by furniture, 
of which the shipments from this market were 49,064 100- 
pound packages, against 45,724 packages a year ago. These 
figures are not encouraging as to some of the items, but it 
must be remembered that the comparison is with the first 
month of the European war, when, although business was 
under the first shock of that outbreak, it had not yet begun 
to retard movements on orders previously placed. 





VALLEY METROPOLIS HARDWOOD NOTES. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 21—With a much better tone in 
the hardwood situation buying has hardly come up to 
expectations. Prices remain about steady but there is an 
advancing tendency on all items, especially ash. Railroads 
show an increased interest in hardwoods and this may help 
the general hardwood situation. The plants of some of the 
factories are pretty well supplied with business and this 
makes them buy rather freely. Furniture factories are begin- 
ning to get busy and sales to this class of consumers are im- 
proving. On the whole the hardwood situation is rather 
favorable. 

The cypress trade does not show the increase in. business 
that had been expected. City business is fairly good and a 
fairly good country trade is done but orders are not large 
and are mostly for quick delivery, as has been the case for 
some time. The mills seem to hold prices very firm, according 
to advices received. 

F. A. Satterwhite, sales manager of the Gideon-Anderson 
Lumber & Mercantile Company, says its business is good, 
about all it can take care of. The prospects are also favorable 
for a betterment from now on. W. TP, Anderson is down in 
southeast Missouri on business, 


E. H. Wuehrmann, vice president of the Charles F. Lueh: 
mann Hardwood Lumber Company, says its business shows 
good improvement. The call for St. Francis red gum i 
good, as it is for oak. Conditions generally are encouragin; 
for an early improvement in all items. 

c. A. Antrim, of the C. A. Antrim Lumber Company, r 
ports trade as being just about the same as it has been durin; 
the last few weeks. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Company 
says conditions are improving. ‘There is more business thai 
there was a short time ago and the inquiries are growin; 
more numerous. Car trade on oak is fairly good and Mr. 
Dings says he is getting his share of it. 

J. A. Hemphill, of the Hemphill Lumber Company, report: 
an improvement in business and prospects good for a bette: 
ment in demand shortly. 

E. C. Robinson, of the E. C. Robinson Lumber Company, 
notices business is getting better at its various yards, indi 
cating that farmers are beginning to buy lumber for farm im 
provements. Mr. Robinson believes there will be a stead; 
improvement in the call for lumber from now on. 

Curtis P. Jennings, in charge of the hardwood sales depart 
ment of the Berthold-Jennings Lumber Company, notices a 
little better demand for car material and furniture stock and 
he is of the opinion that both these sources will begin ta 
show an increase in their call before a great while. 

Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel Lumber Com- 
pany, says it is doing moderately well in its business and a 
much better demand is expected. He looks for considerable 
activity within the next few weeks. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Sept. 23.—The lumber trade in Co- 
lumbus and eceritral Ohio territory has been fairly active 
during the last week. This is especially true of hard- 
woods, which are in steady demand. Prices on hardwoods 
are unchanged from the previous week but records show an 
increase in volume of trade as compared with last month. 
Retailers are the best purchasers at this time, as building 
operations are still active. Some buying is done by factories 
making vehicles and furniture. 

In the southern yellow pine trade there is some activity 
reported. Buying by dealers is the best feature. Retail 
stocks are light and it is necessary for dealers to replenish 
their stocks to take care of the demand from consumers. 
Shipments come out promptly from all sections and no trouble 
of car supply is reported. Mill stocks are not very large 
and the price list is better maintained than formerly. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Company, re- 
ports a fairly good demand for hardwoods in central Ohio 
territory with prices unchanged from the previous week. 
J. W. Mayhew, of the same company, has returned from a 
vacation trip in the South. 

Manufacturers of mill work, doors and sash are having a 
fairly good run of orders for the time of the year. Prices 
are steady in those lines. 

According to the statement of the Ohio Industrial Commis- 
sion for the year 1914, there was $7,053,130 paid out in pay- 
rolls in the lumber and planing industry of the state of Ohio. 
— does not include plants employing less than five em- 
ployees. 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 22.—Mahogany experts regard 
the situation with respect to this wood as decidedly 
anomalous. Although every factor of the market is a 
bullish element and prices should be high, the market has 
been off and quotations in many cases have been below nor- 
mal, This is the result of a slow demand on the part of con- 
sumers, due to generally quiet trade in leading lines using 
mahogany. However, it is now predicted that a mahogany 
shortage is at hand, and that prices are bound to rise in the 
near future. Hence some manufacturers are holding their 
logs, believing that the demand will increase with the scar- 
city to such an extent as to make a big upward movement 
in the market. 

Although the South is looked upon as a producing rather 
than a consuming field, Jumbermen in that territory are much 
interested in the general improvement of business in the cot- 
ton section, which is making business good with many of the 
important consuming factories. Louisville factories, many of 
which sell their product largely in the South, find the furni- 
ture trade better and report that orders are coming in steadily 
from leading southern markets. The Voss Table Company, 
one of the principal concerns in this city, has found business 
so good as to justify an addition containing 900 square feet 
of floor space which will be used for assembling and finishing 
purposes. 

Flooring manufacturers are among those who believe that 
the present railroad classifications discriminate against their 
product and in the investigation of the subject by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission they plan to emphasize this point 
particularly. 

Tie buying has fallen off considerably lately and the rail- 
roads have withdrawn their representatives from the field. 
As a result many plants in the interior of the State which had 
been busy on this work have shut down temporarily. 





AT THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Sept. 20.—The trade extension 
trip of the wholesale trade division of the Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce last Tuesday and Wednesday was 
very successful, despite a number of obstacles. The trip was 
made in automobiles. seventeen cities and towns one visited. 
Representatives of fifty-one wholesale and manufacturing 
concerns were in the party. 

The Indianapolis Handle Company has received the largest 
walnut log ever cut in Morgan County. It was 56 inches in 
diameter and contained 2,018 feet of lumber. The Indianapo- 
lis company is buying several carloads of walnut a week. 

Charles Civita, Italian representative of E. C. Atkins & 
Co., has arrived in the city for a visit. Mr. Civita says that 
the European war has greatly aided American saws, because 
German competition has been eliminated. 

Samuel P. Stroup, of the 8S. P. Stroup Lumber Company, 
Shelbyville, has gone to Boston to receive the thirty-third 
degree in Masonry, to which he was elected some time ago. 





IN SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA. 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Sept. 20.—Business continues to im- 
prove nicely and manufacturers look for a fine fall and 
winter trade. Daniel Wertz, of Maley & Wertz, one of 
the largest hardwood concerns in this section and president 
of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, is very optimistic over 
the trade outlook. ‘‘I find there is a better spirit in busi- 
ness,’ said Mr. Wertz, ‘“‘and there is a feeling that trade 
is going to get better right along. Things are moving 
along in fine shape and most of the wood consuming manu- 
facturers are busier now than they have been at any time 
for six. months.” 

John C. Keller, secretary of the Evansville Business Asso- 
ciation and traffic manager of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 


_Club, is another one here who believes that the trade out- 


look is better and that there is a better feeling in all 
lines of trade. 

J. C. Greer, of the J. C. Greer Lumber Company, this 
city, says trade conditions have been improving for some 
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time. “The large stave mills of our company in the South 
are operating steadily,” said Mr. Greer, “and the outlook 
for _ trade is better than it has been for many 
wonths. : 

George O. Worland, general manager of the Evansville 
Veneer Company, reports his factory being operated on a 
schedule of sixty hours a week. “The veneer business,” 
said Mr. Worlund, “is better than it has been at any other 
time this year. usiness this month has been wonderfully 
good and there seems to be no let-up.” 

Edward §S. O’Hara, of the Evansville Sash & Door Company, 
who recently took charge of the company’s business here, 
says business conditions are improving. Local trade is es- 
pecially good and out of town trade is better than it has 
been for some time. 


WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., Sept. 22.—The exodus of Italians 
to their native land to serve it in the European war is 
being felt in the lumber camps and other industries of 
the State. There are now few Italians left and in some in- 
ar industry has been severely handicapped by lack of 
labor. 

A new town will be estabiished at the scene of the Wolf 
Creek lumber operations, near Huntington, which are just 
being started by the Hewitt interests. The town is in Mingo 
County and will be known as East Kermit. It has already 
been laid off into lots. 

The railway company organized to develop what is said 
to be .the richest coal and timber land in Boone County, 
reported a few weeks ago, has been incorporated in Hunting- 
ton. The road, which will be a subsidiary to the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad, will extend twenty miles from 
Madison up Pond Fork, of Coal River, to its source. The 
work of building the road is expected to begin early next 
year. Cole & Crane, lumber dealers, are largely interested in 
the land which will thus be developed. The company is 
known as the Pond Fork Railway Company. 








IN CENTRAL ARKANSAS. 


LitftLE Rock, ArK., Sept. 21.—Officials of the Ozark 
National Forest have just confirmed a sale of 4,000,000 
feet of white oak timber made recently to the Chess- 
Wymond Company. The timber is on Panther Skin Creek, 
Stone County, and will be worked into staves. <A mill has 
been erected on the adjoining property. 

The hardwood manufacturing plants of Paragould, mos 
of which have been running with short forces several 
months, have resumed full time and are turning out im- 
mense quantities of staves, heading, handles, wagon spokes, 
automobile stock and material used in the manufacture of 
gun carriages in Europe. The Henry Wrape Company is 
shipping great quantities of rough material from its mill 
at Reydel and manufacturing it into high grade products. 

A number of walnut buyers have been in the vicinity of 
Blytheville recently buying all the walnut logs available, 
paying from $25 to $100 a thousand feet. The prices 
are the highest in many months and practically all the 
walnut timber in that section is being sold. 





IN CENTRAL VIRGINIA. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Sept. 20.—There was a general and 
decided improvement in southern yellow pine on this 
market last week, an increase in orders at firmer prices 
and a goodly volume of inquiries, indicating that the yards 
are making even their stocks for a winter supply and getting 
in specials needed for the completion of construction work 
now under way. 

Hardwood did not show the same healthy tone that pine 
reflected, although there was a ne movement in all 
lines on a fairly satisfactory basis. Dimension oak was 
especially strong. ‘i 

Operators in this city and section are optimistic. They 
have figured on present conditions, as this spurt in business 
was anticipated in view of the fact that it is general at 
this season. A large manufacturer and wholesale dealer 
predicts that a reasonably firm and permanent advance 
in values of ail lumbers must soon prevail, inasmuch as 
stocks are very scarce. Many smaller operators have gone 
out of business and with most lines of manufacturing con- 
cerns becoming busier every day throughout the northern 
and eastern markets a beneficial effect on the lumber indus- 
try is almost certain. 


THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Sept. 21.—Although orders re- 
ceived by Nashvillé operators are not for any large 
quantities or for any particular stocks, reports generally 
throughout the local market indicate a steady tone in the 
hardwood field and the feeling prevails that conditions are 
all that could be asked. 

With the export field shut off operators bave renewed their 
energies in the domestic market and turned their attention 
almost entirely to inquiries from consuming factories. Ve- 
hicle and implement manufacturers continue to buy steadily 
while the volume of orders received from furniture manufac- 
turers though not large is of a stable nature. 


DESCRIBES EXTRACTING DISCOVERY. 


BELLINGHAM, WAsH., Sept. 18.—A description of the 
process of extracting resin from Douglas fir by the use 
of ammonia, which has been discovered by Herbert New- 
ton Crites, of Bellingham, a graduate in chemical engi- 
neering at the State University of Washington this year, 
has been given the correspondent by the discoverer. Mr. 
Crites was asked to work on this method of extraction 
by Dr. H. K. Benson, professor of chemistry at that insti- 
tution. In an interview Mr. Crites, whose discovery opens 
up possibilities of an important industry in the North- 
west, says: 

Because of so much fir mill waste in the Northwest, Dr. 
Benson has been working on methods to make use of this 
refuse. He wished me to work on the extraction of resin 
from fir wood by the use of ammonia. I did not study any 
other byproduct, although there are at least four others that 
might be obtained. Commercially, the wood first would be 
selected by taking the most pitchy pieces, then passing them 
through a hogging machine, producing small chips about 
¥%x& inch. These should next be steamed, the vapor being 
condensed, and the turpentine and oil would separate from 
the water. 

The wood is now treated with eight timis its weight of a 
5 percent solution of ammonia at a temperature of 70 de- 
grees centigrade for a period of five hours. This necessi- 
tates a closed vessel under slight pressure, as ammonia is 
very volatile. The ammonia unites with the resin, forming 
ammonium resinate, a dark brown, jelly-like mass when cold. 

The ammonia also unites with certain tissues of the wood, 
such as lignin, and this is also contained in the dark brown. 
sirupy liquor which is poured off from the wood. The wood 
is then washed with a very dilute solution of ammonia (1 
percent) for one hour at 70 degrees centigrade. The com- 
bined liquors are heated, the compounds being decomposed, 
causing the ammonia to escape into cold water, in which it 
readily dissolves; The liquor is. evaporated to dryness, the 





residue being a black tarry mass which contains resin and 
certain parts of the wood which united the ammonia. The 
resin is dissolved out by gasoline, leaving a dark brown 
powder which for convenience is called “humus,” a complex 
organic compound or mixture of compounds which is united 
with the ammonia. On heating the solution of resin the 
gasoline is evaporated and condensed, leaving a residue of 
resin of fine golden color. 

An efficiency of extraction of about 95 percent was obtained 
and as ammonia is completely recovered in coal gas plants 
there seems to be no reason why the ammonia cannot be all 
regained. The byproducts that should be obtained are turpen- 
tine, a light oil, such as pine oil, resin, humus and the resin 
free chips which are in a condition to be made into wood 
pulp. The wood pulp from fir has not been used a great 
deal, but it is similar to pine wood pulp and makes a good 
cardboard or newspaper. Uses of the humus have been sug- 
gested, such as shingle stains etc. Selected fir wood contains 
from 15 to 30 percent resin. 





NEW ENGLAND COMPANY HOLDS LARGE CON- 
TRACTS. 


PorRTLAND ME., Sept. 21.—All of the woodworking 
factories and sawmills of E. B. Estes & Sons, located in 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Canada, are running on full 
time to fill enormous contracts secured in England, 
France and Italy. The New England woodturning mills 
are now at work on an order for 6,000,000 turned wooden 
fuse plugs to be used in the manufacture of shrapnel. 
To get these fuse plugs on contract time it has been 
found necessary to run some of the plants with night 
shifts. 

The company also has contracts for 150 carloads of 
turned and sawn woodwork, which is being forwarded 
at the rate of three to five carloads daily to Boston, 
Montreal, St. John, N. B., and New York, according 
to which port is nearest to the different mills, and 
loaded on the regular transatlantic liners for delivery to 
the Governments of the British Allies. 





PRESENTS INTERESTING STATISTICS. 


“Year Book” of Fire Protection Association Gives 
Data on Organization’s Membership. 





The ‘‘Year Book’’ of the National Fire Protection 
Association recently issued affords an interesting basis 
for some statistics relating to the membership of this 
organization. 

Membership in the National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion is of two classes: Active members—corporate or- 
ganizations, associations, bureaus ete.—and associate or 
individual membership, which is open to any person who 
meets with the approval of the association. The asso- 
ciate members are not permitted to vote but have the 
privilege of the floor in meetings of the association. 

A careful count of the names shown in the ‘‘ Year 
Book’’ affords the following statistical tabulation of 
classes of the membership: 

Active Members. 
Foreign, U. 8S. Canada. 
Fire insurance associations, bureaus etc. 1 36 5 


Fire prevention associations............ 25 
INGPECtION. DUPEAUS SlC... 6 o.ocis cc: s:6.0:e 0-08 20 
Engineers, electricians, architects etc... 10 
Non-inflammable building materials.... 16 
EUOMOT BMBOCIRTIOME oo. occ vececvesies 3 
BT EEA ee eee re 11 1 
MOONEE Ye vis ssicictiecieisindatee ele avian us 1 121 6 


Associate Members. 
U. 8S. Canada. 
1. Insurance companies, boards and asso- 


ciations; inspectors, surveying and 

PEI WU CRUE COC ioc o:5.6'6.0 ec e'0:0 ore cco eieeiss 979 177 
2 State inspection bureaus..........ceeees 25 
3. Fire prevention bureaus, municipal fire 

UNM GEG rare ii'as ca dicn tis nein e 46 46.0s a0deiuee 27 2 


4. Municipal fire departments, State fire 
marshals, fire insurance commissioners 


Ge eis iusa nul alae ele alae dia dies) cule ta 4 wes aiet eid ad i7 8 
5. Municipal building departments, depart- 
ments of public safety, water, labor etc. 36 2 


6. Fire appliances (pumps, sprinklers, valve 

and hydrants, fire extinguishers, alarms, 

clocks, hose, lightning rods etc.)....... 140 11 
Non-inflammable building materials (con- 

crete, iron, steel, brick, marble, glass 

t 





a Meroe ei ee ee ee re ee ee 90 12 
8. Combustibles (drugs, varnish, ammuni- 
tion, paper, chemicals, coal, matches, 
Gi, PAI, FURBOE CUB) eccccccczececscas 39 5 
9: Heating and Diam DiIng... 0... cccscescces 14 2 
10. Gas, electric light and power............ 28 4 
11. Real estate, building managers and 
SECMIG, COMLIECIOTS ClCs kc cicie kc sc cecKcnee 30 5 
12. Engineers, electricians, architects, chem- 
ONL EME SSO RSE Be eee ce 137 6 
13. Railroads, transit companies etc......... 33 3 
14. Telephone and telegraph companies...... 14 
Eile: (RIPON AMID 16 wao 6. orela se eek a-61510, 08's. 8tib) 466/86. 4r6:6 43 
16. Board of trade, chamber of commerce, 
commercial CLUBS C66... ....ccccccvcccces 25 4 
Mig) RUMI ors 45508 Vidis 3 is(es 60 <b 64 ois. 8.0 68 OO RS ES 21 1 
18. National bureaus (Bureau of Mines 
Bureau Of Standards) .. 2.0 ccisccewsass 6 1 
(SD ol) EG ga A ar eeee ee csrcrricarar arr 10 1 
20. Lumber, cooperage, sash-and door....... 10 2 
ie NEN. oi s.5 a sis otc ee a16 61m vies cies 0a se wes 2 
eee EE. occ reine 6 6 0.6)530.6)5,0' 4.010 sleiele sees oaiuere 7 1 
Sia Gl eePRE © COATED 150.6706 0-H ie erate o'e.0 6ysiere'erere sis 1 1 
24. Lumber insurance companies............ 7 
ZY | MIMCUMMIEIINE win 6a gi 'orsie's « ao 4:0'6e8 a'6's a eieieiee'ae 337 71 
(OO eT eR OL ere eee 2,138 319 


Class No. 20 in this list identified as lumber, cooper- 
age, sash and doors includes the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association, a representative of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, three lumber and sash and door 
companies, one cooperage company and two consulting 
engineers. 





Durineé 1913 12,765 pieces of beams and hardwood, 
276,759 pieces of soft wood beam, 6,305,744 square feet 
of soft wood plank, 3,848 pieces of soft wood pole were 
imported through the port of Antung, China, while in 
1914, 29,900 pieces of hardwood beams, 3,999,47? pieces 
of soft wood beam and 2,899,031 square feet of soft wood 
plank and 24,937 pieces of soft wood poles were im- 
ported through the same port. 










BROCE A NVAY TT OA NS 


Wood Carvings 


of all Kinds for 
Door and Furniture 
Manufacturers 


Prices Reasonable — Write Us. 


KAYE CARVING COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, WIS. 





The Transfer ANCEER bac.” 
Lumber&ShingleCo. [TRANSFER BRAND 
NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. E. CHICAGO, IND. |i LOEEPTS 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES & BEVEL SIDING Staruameeetttir 
Transfer Brand—Extra Clears Mpc oe 
100% clear, 95% vertical grain, plump 5 to 2"( 10" bunches) No Sap, parallel edges 














WEATHERBEST Shincizs 


Ready to lay—Stained Full Length 
Invented and Manufactured by 


TRANSFER STAINED SHINGLE CO., Inc. 








North Tonawanda, N.Y. East Chicago, Ind. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 








West Virginia Timber Co. — 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Manufacturers of 


Good Band Sawn Hardwood 


Lumber and Dimension. 


Mills in West Virginia, Arkansas and Louisiana. 











—° 





® 9 


CE Timbers 


For all kinds of Construction purposes. 
Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
—e 


William Whitmer & Sons 


Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
—Mannfacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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HARDWOODS 





“Special Cut” BIRCH 


Some trade demands fancy 1” Birch. We 
have it—Dry Stock—any grade—all of 
log in stock— maximum grade values. 
Other Birch—all grades—1”’ to 3’’. 


Oak—Nor. Red. 150 M 1"’ No. 2 C&B. Rail or water. 
Soft Maple Nor. Mich. fine stock 1° & 14" No.3. & Btr. 
Hard Maple Mich. Stock—any grade 1’’ to 3°’. 
Bass——Any grade 1’’ to 1%"’ 

S. Elm Northern—any grade 1’’, 1%4{"’, 134’’ and 3°’. 
R. Elm Choice Stock 1’’, 1{’’, 134”’ and 2’’. 

Ash Nor. Black—1’’ No. 3 and Better. 


Soft or Hard Crating to Order. 


KRAUS & STONE, “ws” 








3,000,000 Feet 


, Soft 
S Yellow 


Poplar 


Panel, 1s and 2s, Clear Sap; No. 1, 2 and 
3 Common, also 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4 
for mixed cars always on sticks. : 


56" POPLAR castMuee 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA. 











NORTHERN HANDLE Co. 
_.BOWLING GREEN, MISSOURI. 
Makers of 


POINTER BRAND BLUE OAK 
AXE AND TOOL HANDLES 


Let us SHOW YOU “The Quality Handles.” 





Basswood 


Lumber and Millwork 


We want to reach retail yards and sell them Kiln Dried 
BASSWOOD Trim, Mouldings, Siding, Ceiling or 


anything in Basswood, from our own Basswood Mill. 
Your orders will be filled promptly and faithfully. Let us hear from you. 


Sanford & Treadway, Mangmince 








POPLAR - OAK - ASH - YELLOW PINE 
— Specializing in~ 


POPLAR 


TIMS B. QUINN, 











Ackerman, Miss. 








LOG STAMPS & NUMBERING WHEELS 


TIME CHECKS TRADE-CHECKS STENCILS 
C.H.HANSON Ce 
178 NORTH CLARK ST.CHICAGO. 









. 








EXPORT AND FOREIGN 





BRITISH MARKET SUMMARIZED. 


Supplies Generally Ample and Importations Overdone 
—Consumption and Stocks in Statistical Tabulation. 





The monthly trade cireular of John H. Burrell & Co., 
ot Liverpool, summarizes the market situation with ref- 
erence to United States woods as follows: 

ASH Lous.-—The import has consisted mainly of roun | 
wood on contract. 

ASH LUMBER.—-No change to report. 

BLuack Watner Lous.—Prime ‘sizeable logs continue in 
request at satisfactory prices. 

Brack WatLNuT LoMBER.—'The demand for special grades 
suitable for Government requirements is good but supplies of 
other qualities have been in excess of the requirements of tie 
snarket. 

Hickory Locs.—-No change to report. 

_ Oak BoarDs.—Supplies of all grades have continued much 
in exeess of the requirements of the market and values have 
further declined. 

Oak VLANKS (CABINED).—Supplies for the moment are 
somewhat in excess of the quiet demand. 

OAK PLANKS (COFFIN).—Strictly prime parcels of good 
specification are inquired for. 

Oak PLANKS (WAGON).—Supplies Lave been moderate but 
there are many contract sellers on the recent prevailing 
basis of values, which seems to preclude the prospect of any 
turther advance in price. 

Pircn PiINe.—The import has not been very excessive and 
has consisted principally sf planks and boards. The deliv- 
eries of sawn timber have been well maintained. 

PorLar Locs.—No change to report. 

PorLak LUMBER.—The demand remains fair, especially for 
planed stock of suitable grades, 

Savin WALNUT LuMpPER.—The market has been overdone 
with supplies and values are weaker. 

Sraves.—-The supply generally has been fully equal to the 
demand. 

The following table as published by the Burrell firm 
shows comparative imports, consumption and stocks at 
Liverpool, Birkenhead and Garston for the month ended 
August 31, 1915, 1914 and 19138: 

Import. 
914, 


1918. 1914. 1915. _ 191 


Quebec square pine, cu. ft..... Nil. Nil. Nil. 11,000 = Nil. 

Quebec waney pine, cu. ft..... Nil. Nil. Nil. § 

Siberian pine logs, eu. ft...... Nil. Nil. Nil. 16,000 1,000 
oO a ee: ee ee Nil. Nil. Nil. 1,000 Nil. 


British Columbia & Oregon 
pine, cu. f 








Californian redwood, 119,000 il. 5,000 $2,000 
Dantzic, ete., fir, cu. Nil. Nil. 1,000 1,000 
Pitch pine, hewn, cu, 22,000 25,090 11,000 2,000 
Pitch pine, sawn, cu. ft.......537,000 278,000 154,000 300,000 237,000 


Pitch pine, planks and boards, 


DEE i on oa saseeseeaenn cue 160,000 197,000 219,000 140,000 196,000 


Oak, Canadian and American, 
cu, ft. 
Oak planks, cu. ft. 












Oak, Baltic, cu. ft. ss 5,000 Nil. Nil. 1,000 1,000 
OR aS. a eae eae ee 4,000 Nil. Nil. 1,000 Nil. 
Birch tows; cus Be... 2s. eewc ss 2,000 Nil. 34,000 1,000 5,000 
Birch planks, cu. Tf... 6.06.6. 9,000 10900 185,000 19,000 27,000 
CCC area i 12.000) 2,000) 27,000 =7,000 3,000 
East India teak, cu, ft........ 44,000 19,000 51,000 21,000 26,000 
Greenheart, | RR er 14,000 4,000 Nil, 13,000 «6,000 
Quebee deals, Ptg. Std... .. 2,480 2,020 3,780 2,210 1,210 
Siberian pine planks, etc., 

Lo) 355. RE RS Ae ete 650 Nil. Nil. 140 30 
N. B. & N.S. spruce and pine 

ee) Ae a $409 1,570 5,400 5,790 2,760 
Baltie deals and boards, Pty. 

Std. SE Pe ee Poe .. 3,610 1,150 10 3,140 2,130 
Baltic flooring boards, Ptg. 

MS akan wee sane s alae Goo no 210 410 1,114 





AUSTRALIAN CONCERNS PROSPEROUS. 


Perru, W. Ausrrauia, Aug. 12.—The Federal Govern- 
ment has found its hands too full of late to keep its 
promise to have a general tariff discussion, and it has 
had to announce a postponement sine die. Some of the 
other matters engaging its attention are serious enough 
and require close application, particularly war finance 
and equipment, for now that the Australian forces total 
over 100,000 and new battalions are arranged for, trans- 
port, victualing, and equipment find plenty of oceupa- 
tion for both ministers and men. So, for the ~resent, 
the tariff remains as it is. 

The Federal Government does, however, intend to 
pursue a strange policy foreed upon it by the labor 
bodies in conference a little while ago to take a refer- 
endum of the people on the question of shearing the 
States’ parliaments of a few of their rights covering 
industry and commerce, arbitration, and monopolies, and 
transferring them to the Federal authorities. It was 
thought that while the war remained such contentious 
matters would have been negelected, but, no, the labor 
fiat has issued from the caucus, and the machinery is 
already in motion. A curious phase of the campaign is 
the determination of the Federal authorities to send the 
campaign literature to the soldiers in the trenches as 
well as ballot papers in due season. One facetious critic 
has asked who is to be returning officer of such Aus- 
tralian voters as are prisoners at Constantinople, and he 
suggests the Sultan of Turkey. 

The Sydney Shipping Gazette last week contained the 
names of seven of the big lumber fleet (recently referred 
to in these notes) as now discharging in Port Jackson. 

The list of ships and steamers chartered to bring lum- 
ber from Pacific ports to Australia and New Zealand 
continues to grow, and latest information gives a total 
of eighty-four, while there are eleven scheduled to come 
here from Baltic ports with lumber; but these of course 
have to negotiate channels infested with dangerous ‘‘tin 
fish,’’ and there are bound to be gaps in the arrivals. 

Despite the depression of the last months of last year, 
there have been some prosperous concerns in Australia, 
and among them is the extensive lumber business of 
Allen, Taylor & Co., Pyrmont, Sydney. A paragraph in 
their report says: ‘‘ Business during the year was satis- 


Consumption. 
913. 914. 


000 4,000 15,000 


EE Sree 7,000 6,000 28,060 2,000 4,000 
. 96,000 112,000 81,000 150,000 100,000 





factory. The sawn lumber trade has suffered owing to 
the shrinkage in building operations, but other branches 
of the business show favorable results.. The company 
has many good contracts, and there is nothing to sug- 
gest that business is falling away.’’ The concern was 
able to declare a dividend of 10 percent and the com- 
pany’s £1 shares are now quoted at 28s, as against 
25/3d in January last. 

The Federal Government has this week announced that 
the Transcontinental Railway will be completed by the 
end of 1916. 


DEMAND REPORTED QUIET. 


London Firm in Circular Comments on Market Require- 
ments for Various Woods. 








The monthly wood circular issued by Farnworth & 
Jardine, of Liverpool, on September 1, contains the fol 
lowing comment on the prevailing market for United 
States and Canadian woods: 


Canadian Woods. 

Piné TimBer.—-The arrivals last month were light, the 
demand quiet, and the deliveries small, but stocks are mod 
erate and values are firm. WANEY PiINE.—First Class: To 
Liverpool there were no arrivals but to Manchester 32,000 
cubic feet was imported last month. There is no improvement 
in the demand-to report but stocks are moderate and values 
rule high. Second Class: There is only a limited inquiry ; 
stocks are light. SQUARE PINE.—There is little inquiry and the 
small stock appears sufficient. | Rep PINE.—WStock is bare but 
there is little inquiry. Oak arrived moderately to Manchester 
on merchants’ account, and will probably go directly into con 
sumption. Demand, however, is quiet and deliveries are dis- 
appointing, but stocks are light and values are steady. ELM. 
—-About 15,000 cubic feet of the new season’s import arrived 
at Manchester. Demand is not active and stocks are adequate 
for present requirements; prices rule high. PINE DEALS.— 
Imports during the month were on quite a large scale, both 
to Liverpool and Manchester. There has been more activity 
and the delivertes out of Liverpool stocks were good but from 
Manchester very small: stocks, though large, are less than 
during the corresponding time last year and values are firm. 
Rep PINE DEALS continue in fair request; stocks are light; 
values are steady. New Brunswick and Nova 

Scotia Spruce and Pine 

Deals. 

The arrivals to the Mersey 
(including Manchester Canal) 
during the last month, al 
though slightly less than the 
29,000 254,000 304,000 49,0e9 Previous month, were much in 

7.000 43.000 322/000 202/000 excess of corresponding period 

1,000 11,000 2 000 last year, viz., 15,530 stand 

11.000 98,000 60.009 urds (about 385° percent to 
250,000 969,000 : 732,000 Liverpool 65 percent to Man 
chester) against 6,010 stand- 
ards in August, 1914. The de 
mand is fair and deliveries are 
large, viz.. 10,640 standards 
= pe ng asec last 
A year, but stocks have further 
win anum gow gow!  Inercased, are now heavy and 
0.000 122/000 55,000 126,000 ample for probable  require- 
82,000 30.000 57,000 ‘ooo «= Ments. Values early in’ the 
38,000 175,000 128,000 269,000 month showed weakness, but 
2,000 58.009 60.000 56,000 recent sales show’ improve- 
1.860 9,520 12.20) S320 ment and values are firmer. 
Ocean freights continue ex- 
treme, tonnage being scarce. 
PINE DEALS are in fair request 
and stocks have recently been 


Stock. 
1915. 191. 1914. 1915. 
{ 9,000 9,000 4,000 
2,000 124,000 22.000 13,000 
1.000 89400 32,000 3.000 
Nil. 4,000 3,000 Nil. 





$4,000 466,000 374,000 639,000 


2.600 51,000 87,000 61,000 
69.000 211,000 209,000 39,000 
Nil. 15,000 8,000 1,000 





ven 2,060 1.680 TOO 


ByS30 o. S00 GO.650 14,009 


1,170 5.489 1,890 «29 replenished. Birch 
320 1,610 1,060 s90 Locs, chiefly from Quebec. 


x arrived much more freely dur- 
ing the month. There has been a steady inquiry and the de- 
liveries are fair, but stocks are considerably increased, Val- 
ues are unchanged. PLANKS also arrived freely. There was 
oA — consimption and stocks are not too. large; values are 
steady. 

the month. There has been a steady inquiry and the deliveries 
are fair, but stocks are considerably increased. Values are 
unchanged. PLANKS also arrived freely. There was a good 
consumption and stocks are not too large; values are steady. 


United States Oak, 

Locs—The arrivals last month amounted to 28,000 eubic feet. 
Demand remains quiet and prices are unchanged.’ PLANKS 
(WacGon).—The import has been moderate, consumption fair, 
and stocks are very light; values are firm. The stocks, in 
cluding outside depots, now amount to 69,000 cubic feet, com 
pared with 369,000 cubic feet this time last year. BOARDS 
(QUARTERED AND PLAIN).—Continue to arrive freely. Demand 
is dull, consequently prices are difficult to maintain. Stocks 
in first hands are accumulating. 


Other United States Woods. 


WHirEwoov Locs.—The moderate import, chiefly from 
Mobile, was sold privately. First class wood of good dimen 
sions is in steady request. PLANKS AND Boarps.—Arrivals of 
mixed grades were light and there is not much inquiry. 
Stocks are adequate. Satin Walnut.—Locs.—Demand is dull 
and values rule low. Satin Walnut Lumber and Saps.—The 
few arrivals were sufficient for the limited demand. Hickory. 
-—RounpD LoGs.—Very little was imported though large quan- 
tities went into consumption and the stock, now within mod- 
erate compass, is firmly held. Ash.—Locs.—Fairly large 
supply, chiefly on coatract and deliveries more than kept pace. 
Stocks are in moderate compass; values are steady. LANKS 
AND BoarpDs.—wNSeveral shipments came forward and deliveries 
were fairly satisfactory. Stocks are moderate; prices are 


firm. 
Pitch Pine. 


The arrivals to Liverpool and Manchester last month 
amounted to 227,000 cubic feet against 375,000 cubic feet dur- 
ing the corresponding period last year. - Deliveries were liberal 
and exceeded the import, consequently stocks are reduced. 
HEWN.—Moderate import, fair consumption, and the stock-is 
practically unchanged. Demand shows little or no improve- 
ment and forward sales are difficult. Sawn.—The supply 
was comparatively light. Large quantities were delivered, 
reducing the stock considerably. Values are practically with- 
out change. Consignments are difficult to place at satisfac- 
tory prices. SLEEPERS.—Several small shipments arrived on 
contract and are going directly into consumption. There is a 
fair inquiry for standard sizes at firm prices. PLANKS AND 
Boarps.—Large quantities arrived and several consignments 
are being stored for shippers’ account. The market is very 
heavily stocked and shipments should be curtailed. KILN 
DriED Sars.—Demand shows no improvement and stocks are 


ample. . 
United States Staves. 


From NEw ORLEANS AND GALVESTON.—Arrivals have been 
on a more liberal scale. CANADA Butr Staves.—Small im- 
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port; fair inquiry for good quality 3-inch and up. WHITE 
OAK (60-INCH).—Imports have been somewhat heavy ; demand 
continues for dry extra heavy stock. Nrw ORLEANS HoGs- 
HEADS (CLEFr).—Practicaily no arrivals and no change in 
yalues. There have been inquiries for New Orleans barrel 
siaves but no arrivals. New York, Boston, &c.—Imports 
have been light; 54-1NcH Pipes have come forward in moder- 
ate quantities and both first and second quality are in demand. 
ILOGSHEADS AND BaRRELS.—Few arrivals; there is a demand 
for the latter, good quality, 1144-inch white oak. DRESSED 
}IOGSHEADS have been imported liberally ; a fair demand con- 
tinues and prices remain firm. 
British Columbia and Oregon Pine. 


Loes.—The market is bare of stock and there is a good 
opening for new arrivals. PLANKS.—The arrivals were fairly 
moderate, and go largely direct into consumption; values rule 
high and ocean freights are difficult to obtain. 

Siberian Pine. 


Loas.—No arrivals. There is only a limited inquiry, but 
the stock is very light; values are firm. PLANKS AND BOARDS 
are in quiet demand. Stocks are apparently sufficient for 
present requirements. 


HIGH RATES RULE MARKET. 


Tacoma, Wasu., Sept. 18.—High vessel freights con- 
tinue to rule the market and neither millmen nor ex- 
porters see any signs,of an easing off. Announcement 
was made this week of the charter of the little schooner 
Bainbridge by an Australian firm to load lumber on 
Puget Sound for Melbourne at 105s. The schooner 
W. F. Jewett has been rechartered by Comyn, Mackall 
& Co., for February-March-April loading at Eureka, 
Cal., for Sydney at 85s. Besides vessels announced in 
previous issues, the American Trading Company has 
taken the schooner Wilbert F. Smith at Hoquiam to load 
for Fremantle at 115s. The company also has ,the 
schooner Lottie Bennett a month out from Samoa, and 
the schooner Alumna, forty days out from Sydney, due 
to load here in October, and the schooner Forester due 
here the latter part of this mnoth. All of the vessels 
being chartered for lumber are small carriers that in 
normal times would not be considered for an Australian 
voyage and average all the way from 600,000 to 900.000 
feet. Advices coming here are that while there is a 
little demand for fir lumber in Australia, crop failures 
have made conditions very bad there. . One oriental 
cargo was dispatched during the week when the steamer 
Hazel Dollar, of the Dollar fleet, departed from the 
Puget Sound Lumber Company’s mill for Japan with 
approximately 3,000,000 feet. 


OVERSEAS TRADE GROWS RAPIDLY. 


New England Exports Double and Triple Former 
Records—African Trade Increases. 








Boston, Mass., Sept. 21—Exports of lumber and 
manufactures of wood from this customs district during 
August almost tripled the value of those of the corre- 
sponding month a year ago, and more than doubled the 
amount recorded for August, 1913. Figures compiled 
at the custom house show that the value of forest prod- 
ucts exports last month from Boston was $194,595, 
comparing with $67,820 in August, 1914, the first month 
of the war, and $92,862 in August, 1913, when the export 
lumber business of the United States was, presumably, 
on a normal basis. 

A good proportion of the lumber and manufactures 
of wood now being shipped from Boston is going to the 
United Kingdom, but the lumber trade with South 
American countries also is reviving. Some very promis- 
ing inquiries have lately been received. There is every 
indication that the export trade will continue to gain. 

The following table gives a comprehensive summary 
of the lumber exports from Boston last month: 


rc 





19 
Quantity. ° 


Value. 
RTRs oo ca aioe seis ccnee sata eens oa Mev eratoletsie pacers § 
Boards, planks and deals--— 
CYORORE 2.02 < 6 Rr Rieta sg aia eer SSIES 81,000 bd. ft. 1,008 
MEME ote fevasa eal > pieie oiehe a c.t 0s: tenicels-6 52s 142,000 bd. ft 9,172 
BERG oa\ate a G1b4: 6\ip0-¢ bine nib 190 seh bce levee 493,000 bd. ft 2,846 
PU aoe ore ate a diss) boo 5918 sca ote 207.000 bd. ft 13.524 
RMIECNRED soe lete wie, 5 66.078 oS aie -acsin sve ope 550,000 bd. ft. 16,736 
PRM Tot ors colrola ap a's ale: 50 cic 170,000 bd. ft. 0,86 
Shooks— 

US Gey AA Rese ROU Re PEA ATO Ct ae 4,094 
EN SSI peciocicint rerciacoe 2,728 4,175 
RRM eds aie ao ra'd siarsrere Sieve eles ahs 62,029 5,355 
TE Ge NON 5 on 6 ss 6410 055; o-9a. 06 6 0-0 0a 8.008 54,406 
DOGTH, SOGN BMG DUNGG. occ ccs See ceee ees 35 
RANG oreceie eel eps (hs. 40 106656 oa) «8,10 4 aie 1994 8.6. 11,270 
Empty hogsheads and barrels.... ........... 3,993 
RVEININI,, TGLORTIE BEC sc 50 0.0.0:40 07 6 sac eens eee 50 
WhOQUIMNMEIEE 50:5G bipeis divs «900s 0.06 0.0's0's'e 0-9 0/4: 7,681 
WNIT wave tc iccs5e ete sso si e-6se-o-s-0°8 68 tons 3,083 
AIL OUHer AOOTMIRCUUTCR. 65 cc cs00 sew eee esos 46,282 

Total exports for August, 1915..............4. $194,595 


The Boston lumber exporters are beginning to build 
\p a promising trade with British West Africa through 
‘he establishment of the line of sailing vessels with that 
region. The four masted schooner Florence Thurlow 
sailed Thursday of last week with the fourth cargo for 
\friea that has left here within a few months. It took 
°.270 hard pine boards, 3,124 white pine boards and 
5,451 pieces of hard pine scantlings. The three preced- 
ing ships took similar assortments of lumber, which sold 
readily on the African West Coast and at profitable 
prices. The American bark Ruth Stark sailed Monday 
‘f this week in the same service and with about the 
same amount of lumber in her cargo. The Crowell.& 
“hurlow Steamship Company, the promoter of this new 
service, has just placed orders for two more large 
corgo steamships with the Newport News Shipbuilding 
& Drydock Company. These vessels will be 400 feet 
long, 55 feet beam and 34.6 feet depth of hold. They 
will be double decked, with single screws and equipped 
with uptodate apparatus for the rapid and economical 
handling of cargo. It is understood that the new vessels 
will be launched in about a year and will be placed in the 
domestie Atlantic-Pacific-Panama Canal trade. 

Arrivals from Nova Scotia this week with lumber were 





the British two masted schooner Laura E. Melanson, 
from Little Brook, N. 8., with 17,500 feet of spruce pil- 
ing, and the schooner Zwo Sisters, from Windsor, N. 8., 
with 55,345 feet of spruce plank and 43,354 feet of 
spruce scantling for Stetson, Cutler & Co. 





SHIPMENTS ABOUT HALF OF NORMAL. 


PENSACOLA, Fua., Sept. 20.—Practically no improve- 
ment in general conditions as applied to the foreign lum- 
ber and timber markets is shown in the monthly report 
of business transactions between the ports of Florida 
and those of foreign countries. Values of all shipments 
during the last month aggregated only $2,060,000, which 
reflects the true situation, and into this valuation come 
shipments of rosin, turpentine and similar wood products. 
Valuations are low, possibly one-third below normal, 
with shipments at hardly one-half their usual size for 
this period of the year. The only immediate prospect of 
improvements is from the South American countries, 
where the stocks are reported so low that this feature 
will force buyers into the market regardless of the exor- 
bitant freight rates exacted by steamers and sailing 
vessels carrying this character of cargo. Were freights 
within a reasonable figure of normal an immense export 
business would develop at every Florida port. Under 
existing conditions the tonnage cost per thousand is 
considerably ‘above the selling value of the product 
delivered aboard ship. 

This applies only to South American ports. For deliv- 
ery to English or European ports the freight rate is 
much greater, practically double, especially where de- 
livery is to be made in the war zone. 

Last month 14,851,000 superficial feet of lumber, 15,- 
100,000 feet of sawn timber, 15,514 barrels of rosin, 
405,617 gallons of spirits of turpentine and other mis- 
cellaneous forests products of a valuation of $159,000 
formed the exports from ten Florida ports. Of the 
West Florida ports Pensacola, Apalachicola and St. An- 
drews appear as doing a fair business. Shipments from 
various ports and their valuation follow: 


TOW WORE cid os.csee $916,494 Fernandina: 600.6660 $ 27,030 
POMSACOIB 660600 sies 783.952 Apalachicola ........ 5,856 
a) eer rer 206,116 St. Andrews ........ 5,396 
Jacksonville ........ GeO. MIRWEE bcc ccccwcone 3,133 
Boca Grande ....... 83,75 —-- 
OST SURE oc gic ccics:c 29,600 DOURL \ncnwasinnsas $2,060,187 





SEA TRAFFIC SHOWS INCREASE. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Sept. 18.—The total export and do- 
mestic waterborne shipments of lumber from the State 
of Washington for August, including rail shipments to 
British Columbia, amounted to 39,724,499 feet as com- 
pared with 19,157,613 feet for July. No lumber was 
shipped to Europe during July and a decrease was noted 
in shipments to other points. However, the August re- 
port shows that over 8,000,000 feet was shipped to 
Europe and a substantial increase is also noted in the 
domestic shipments to the Atlantic coast and the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

The domestic shipments for August amounted to 20,- 
545,553 feet as compared with 8,961,839 feet in July. 
The foreign shipments, which include rail shipments to 
British Columbia, show an increase of 9,742,203 feet in 
August compared with the previous month. 

The approximate value of the August shipments was 
$472,129 compared with $198,491 for July. The total 
value of the month’s shipments, including shingles, lath, 
pickets, poles and piling, box shooks ete., amounted to 


$634,231. The following tables give the ports of ship- 
ment and destinations: 
: Foreign. 

W. C. So. New 


O—— 

From— Orient Europe America Australia Zealand 
Puget Sound.2,413,764 8,010,404 38,031,476 2,257,779 
I IN oo a oe | Grenier sera), |. aleve ececare 1,691,766 
By water to British Columbia 648,953 feet. 


Domestic. 


To—Canal Philippine Atlantic 

From— Zone Islands oas Hawaii Alaska 
Puget Sound...1,778,463 2,211,000 7,718,611 1,984,552 4,146,683 
WHR FABTDOF ..cccck  cecccce 1,550,605 


807,804 


eee eee es eee esos 





Gees) s:ccic-nea' cleeenee aaaseus DT, SEOOOM- ssiccees 

mber Value 
ee Te re eee 17,742,000 $41,982 
WMDs <a a (eva vivo '9/9' 0: 8ie-46: 5 46 wiaisierass 1,870,000 2,931 
er rrr err 32.0 895 
EN RE NIE 6.6. 5s 400 ards a) Gcaivececs acess 919,000 102,190 
Ratiread tles....cscsccss ; 2,0 482 
co RSC SARS ae ove 4 650 
Poles and piling 762 7,302 
PEE ere rere 175,000 ft. 800 
BER DEO eo ioss se cine s css 9,175 5,370 


Of the %7,742,000 shingles 15,000,000 were shipped to 
the Atlantic coast. Of the 919,000 box shooks 600,000 
were shipped to Singapore, the remainder going to Alaska 
and the Hawaiian Islands. One hundred thousand feet 
of logs valued at $400 was shipped to White Rock, B. C., 
and 75,000 feet of spruce logs valued at $400 was shipped 
to British Columbia. 





OVERSEAS TRAFFICKING FROM TEXAS PORTS. 


Houston, TEx., Sept. 22.—The export market has be- 
come quite active the last two weeks—in prospective 
shipments at least; has.in fact. become very bullish on 
aecount of the large export orders now being placed by 
foreign Governments. The Italian Government has just 
placed an order for 16,000,000 feet—12,000,000 feet of 
1x8 and 1x12 No. 2 boards and 4,000,000 feet of timber. 
This was a rush order and the Government signified its 
willingness to take stock the mills had on hand rather 
than quibble over quality and insist that a special cut be 
made. : 

Within the next few days the English Government will 
close contracts for 10,000,000 .feet of small square tim- 
bers and 1,500,000 pieces of 6x10 sleepers, to be delivered 
at the rate of 150,000 a month for ten months. This 
is only a preliminary order and the total when everything 
is finally placed will probably exceed 85,000,000 feet. 

A prominent lumber sales agent expressed his. opinion 
Saturday that the notable feature of the present situa- 
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The Hyde Park Lumber Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Manufacturers of Kiln Dried 


Hardwood Trim 


We straighten our lumber and machine the 
stock perfectly, so you take no chances in 
placing orders with us. We solicit inquiries for 
your requirements in Oak, Gum, Poplar and 
Yellow Pine in straight or mixed cars. 
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The Mowbray & Robinson Co. 
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Oak Flooring 


PURVEYORS OF FLOORS 
For Fastidious People. 


Main Office, 
Yards and Warehouse: 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


LYS AUSUUUUTEUUUGATA eT 


Factory: 
QUICKSAND, KY. 
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The Hay Lumber Company 
St. Bernard, CINCINNATI, O. 
Poplar and Hardwoods 
Poplar Siding—Oak Flooring 


Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 








5 
The Cherry Lumber Company 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The Largest Stock of Dry 
Cherry in United States. 


1] 
=e 


[ Hardwood Lumber 


Also Yellow Pine For 
Agricultural Purposes. 


| E. C. Bradley Lumber Co. 


Gerke Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 














Richey, Halsted & Quick, ““suio™ 


HIGH QUALITY BAND SAWN 


White and Red Oak, Chestnut 
Basswood and Yellow Poplar. 














FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 


“Dustinan's Book of Plans and Building Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. A good book for the re- 
tailer to show prospective home builders. Price $2, postpaid. 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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The HOME of 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


COMB GRAIN 


FLOORING 


Capacity 150,000 feet daily. 
We also manufacture 


Poplar,Gum and Oak 


ULNA ALA R 


FULTON, Clark Co., ALA. : 
= 
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Long Leaf 


Yellow Pine 
Timber, Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Special facilities for the production 
of large and long Timbers, Deals, 
other Export sizes and car material. 


For our high grade Flooring, Ceil- 
ing, Siding, Finish and other dressed 
stock ,— 


“Ask the Wholesaler” 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co., Frorpa: 


FLORIDA. 
Codes—Motek and Telecode. 











The Britton 
Lumber Co. 


Rift Sawn Flooring 
a Specialty. 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Yellow Pine 


LUMBER 


Telegraph Office: 
Florala, Ala. 


LAKEWOOD, FLORIDA. 











Rock Creek Lumber Company 
IN FLORIDA’S PINE HEART 

A BRAND NEW 

MODERN SAW MILL 


cutting the best rough dimension that 
money can buy. 


Hampton Springs, Fla. (OntheL.0,P. &G. Ry.) 








YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING and CEILING, 
ROUGH and DRESSED TIMBER and PLANK. 


Shipments by Rail, Sail or Steamer. 
CUMMER LUMBER COMPANY, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

Northern Sales Offices:—1 Madison Ave., New York City i 



















tion was that the wholesalers and others who have sold 
short on the market are running to cover. 

Export and coastwise lumber shipments from the port 
of Galveston and sub-ports of Texas City, Houston and 
Port Bolivar for the week ended Saturday, as shown by 
the manifests filed with the customs officials, were as 
follows: 

For New York: 
value not specified. ) 

For Manchester and Cork, via Norfolk: Per Ss. Gloria de 
Larrinaga—For Manchester—17,084 pieces oak lumber, value 
$7,105 ; 6,682 pieces gum lumber, value $3,995 ; 2,693 pieces 
pine lumber, value $4,032. : 

For New York: Per Ss. El Siglo—2,200 pieces lumber, 
value not specified. 

For Liverpool, via Newport News: Per Ss. Sylvanian— 
1,063 pieces staves, value $300. Transit cargo—1,760 pieces 
guayacan, value $3,500; 461 pieces verawood, value $84,680 ; 
S827 pieces boxwood, value $1,760; 117 pieces ebony, value 
$2,880. 

For Barcelona, via Havana: Per Ss. Catalina—transit 
from New Orleans, 42,067 pieces staves, value $9,550. 

For New York, via Key West: Per Ss. San Jacinto—320 
bundles shooks; 7,550 pieces lumber, value not specified. 

A cargo of 70,000 feet of heavy timbers is due at 
Galveston this week from the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company’s yards, in Orange. The timbers are being 
barged to Sabine Pass, where they will be taken on board 
an ocean going vessel. 


Per Ss. El Sol—7,500 pieces of lumber, 


WISH FOREIGN SHIPS TO PLY COASTWISE. 


San Francisco, Cau., Sept. 18—A recommendation 
that Congress be asked to suspend temporarily the law 
prohibiting foreign ships from engaging in the coastwise 
business is to be included in the report of the special 
committee appointed by the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce to devise means for helping American ship- 
ping. The decision is reported to have been reached at 
an executive session on September 16 and the suggestion 
will go before the board of directors at its next meeting. 
Under fhe present law foreign bottoms can not carry 
eargo from one American port to another. Since the 
retirement of the Pacific Mail steamers the place which 
feels the effect of this statute most is Hawaii. The 
Toyo Kisen Kaisha, although docking a ship at Hono- 


lulu once a week, can not transport either freight or pas 
sengers to or from the Islands. 

The offshore freight market is quiet but steady with 
few new charters being made. There is a very limited 
supply of disengaged tonnage available for lumber 
cargoes. 

Quotations are about as follows: From Puget Sound 
or British Columbia to Sydney, 85s to 90s; to Melbourne, 
95s to 105s; to Fremantle, 115s to 117s 6d; to Callao, 
80s to 82s 6d; to direct nitrate port, 80s to 82s 6d; to 
Valparaiso, f. 0. b., 85s (28 6d less direct); to South 
Africa, 140s to 145s; to United Kingdom, direct port, 
155s to 160s. 

Coasting lumber freights are steady with a surplus of 
tonnage on hand for domestic lumber shipments. Quo- 
tations are unchanged, ranging around $3.25 from Puget 
Sound, or Columbia River, to San Francisco, and $3.75 
to southern California ports. 

The following lumber charter is reported: Schooner 
W. F. Jewett, from Humboldt Bay to Sydney (rechar- 
tered), for February-March-April loading, at 85s. 

Steel shipbuilding in San Francisco has been greatly 
stimulated by the scarcity of deep sea tonnage that 
has prevailed since the European war opened. The keel 
for a $2,000,000 oil tanker for the Union Oil Company 
has just been laid at the Union Iron Works and within 
a short time work will be started for another vessel 
from the same designs. The new freighter Eurana was 
launched last Saturday at the Union Iron Works. While 
it has been understood that the Ewrana would be pur- 
chased by Hind, Rolph & Co., this city, she was built by 
the Union Iron Works with the intention of sale after 
completion, the demand for freight carriers warranting 
this departure from regular custom. The Furana is a 
sister ship of the Annette Rolph, which was launched two 
weeks ago at the same yard for Hind, Rolph & Co. It 


-is 400 feet in length, draws 25 feet 3 inches and will 


earry 9,000 tons dead weight of cargo. The oil burning 
system which will be installed is one which was de- 
vised by the Union Iron Works and is now in general 
use. The Eurana was built on the new Isherwood system 
of longitudinal construction. 








FOR MANUFACTURER AND DEALER* _ 





ESTABLISHED FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS. 


September 17, 1857, Elias C. Atkins established him- 
self in Indianapolis, Ind., as a saw maker. Although 
he had little money he was young, vigorous and ambitious. 
But in addition he had another great advantage: he 
knew how to make saws. And he came by it honestly 
for he was descended from an old English family that 
for more than two centuries had followed the saw mak- 
ing trade. 

From the very first Mr. Atkins made saws to the best 
of his ability with such materials as he could command. 
Because his saws were so much better than other saws 
which could then be bought, he prospered moderately. 
When his means permitted 
he made a trip to England 
where he visited a famous 
firm of steel makers. When 
he presented to them the 
formula upon which he 
wished the steel for his saws 
made, the head of the firm 
was astonished and said: 

‘“Why, that is better steel 
than we make for razors.’’ 

“It is the steel I want 
and must have,’’ replied Mr. 
Atkins, and he got it. This 
was the first of the Atkins 
‘“Silver Steel,’’ which is a 
steel particularly adapted to 
the work of a saw. In a 
few years Mr. Atkins’ little 
shop had developed into a 
compact but splendidly or- 
ganized factory. He was as 
good a judge of men as he 
was of saws and used often 
to say he believed he had 
gathered together the finest 
group of skilled workmen 
ever engaged in the steel in- 
dustry. 

Today the factory occu- 
pies several blocks in the 
heart of Indianapolis, employs thousands of workmen and 
disburses millions of dollars annually, while the Atkins 


saws are found in almost every nook and corner of the 
world. 


COMPANY WINS AT BOTH EXPOSITIONS. 


The Lunkenheimer Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been awarded the Medal of Honor at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition and the Grand Prize at Panama- 
California Exposition, located at San Francisco and San 
Diego, California, respectively, according to a recent an- 
nouncement made by the company. The exceptionally 
large and complete line of engineering appliances covered 
in great variety bronze, iron, ‘‘puddled’’ semi-steel and 
cast steel globe, angle, cross, check, gate, balanced throt- 
tle, and non-return safety boiler pop valves; also bronze 
and iron pop safety, relief and blow-off valves; water 








* The articles published in this department in behalf of 
products advertised in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN are desig- 
nated “advertisements” in conformity with the Postal Act of 
August 24, 1912. 


columns and gages; whistles, ground key work, injectors 
and ejectors; bronze fittings and unions; cylinder lubrica- 
tors, oiling devices, oil and grease cups; automobile and 
motor boat specialties ete. The company feels gratified 
that the two juries of awards have thus recognized the 
qualities of its products. 





MEXICANS UTILIZE AMERICAN MACHINERY. 

The accompanying photograph, taken in Mexico, shows 
native Mexicans surrounding an overhead skidder made 
by the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Company, of New 
York City. Although the men shown in the picture are 
now probably engaged in guerilla warfare, the scene 











PEACEFUL MEXICANS AROUND A LIDGERWOOD OVERHEAD SKIDDER. 


shown is entirely peaceful. Previous to the prolonged 
fighting American machinery did much to develop the 
wonderfully rich resources of that unhappy country. It 
is safe to say that if these men had their choice they 
would rather be working on the ‘‘Lidgerwood’’ than 
fighting. : 
MAKES ADDITION TO STEEL MILL. 

Contracts have been let for an extensive addition to 
the crucible sheet steel mill of the Simonds Manufactur- 
ing Company, of Fitchburg, Mass. The steel mill itself 
is located at Lockport, N. Y. The mill will be for the 
purpose of making steel bars and will be electrically 
equipped throughout, as is the present steel mill. Much 
of the product of the new bar mill will be used by the 
Simonds Company at its factories, located at Fitchburg, 
Mass., Chicago, Ill. and Montreal, Quebee. Should any 
extra bars be produced they will be disposed of com- 
mercially, as there is a demand for stock of the Simonds 
quality. It is hoped the new mill will be in operation 





by December 15. 
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CENTRAL SOUTH 


IN NORTHWESTERN LOUISIANA. 


SHREVEPORT, La., Sept. 21.—Reports show conclusively 
that prices continue to strengthen and demand con- 
tinues to improve, with many items being called for 
persistently. It is indicated beyond any doubt that the 
southern yellow pine market conditions are better than 
they have been since the outbreak of the European war; 
the call is undoubtedly stronger and the price situation is 
hetter. With these conditions to encourage them, the south- 
ern yellow pine operators are more cheerful and they predict 
a brisk fall trade, 

On some items, especially No. 1 dimension, No. 2 boards 
und special car siding, also on timbers and ties, some mills 
ure sold up to the hub. They are unable to handle more 
business for quite a period, owing to the many orders now 
on file. One company here today announced three hundred 
cars offered and accepted. The recent developments have 
prompted many previously closed mills to resume operations 
and has caused others to return to their full operating 
capacity. The woodworking mills, especially the sasH and 
door plants, are having their hands full. 

Big stimulation was added to the market recently by 
the placing of a 6,000,000 foot order for boards with Louis- 
jana mills. The order calls for 1x6 and wider No. 2 boards, 
rough, delivered at New Orleans and Port Arthur, for export 
to Europe. The price delivered at port is from $14 to 
$14.50, an average increase of $1. ther mills have ob- 
tained in the Alexandria district a 12,000,000 foot car 
inaterial order for Russian freight part cars, ‘The car 
material demand is steadily improving, and prices are 
steadily strengthening. 

Dimension No. 1 stock is becoming extremely scarce, some 
of the mills being entirely out of it and out of the market 
on it for the present. <A representative of a larger line yard 
concern announces difficulty in securing this stock. | 

On top of the growing demand is the growing indication 
of a car shortage. Already touches of it have been felt 
hereabouts, ears being hard to get at some Louisiana mills. 
With an extraordinarily large grain crop movement, big 
oil and cotton movements and other movements under way 
this fall it is expected that lumber mills will experience 
car trouble. Though causing inconvenience, such a condi- 
tion no doubt would add to the prices. 

The S. H. Bolinger Lumber Company, of Shreveport, has 
placed Joseph B. Babb, an experienced commercial secretary, 
in charge of its cut-over land sales department. Mr. Babb, 
who at one time was a member of the Tennessee legislature 
and later a newspaper man in Birmingham, Ala., recently 
resigned as secretary of the Shreveport Chamber of Com- 
merce to become associated with the Bolinger Company. 














IN SOUTHERN MISSISSIPPI. 


LauREL, Miss., Sept. 21—A general canvass of mar- 
ket conditions among local mills shows practically the 
same situation prevailing that obtained a fortnight ago. 
In some instances there is a slight decrease in the number of 
orders booked for yard stock, but as a rule most of the mills 
have their order files in good shape, and while there is some 
stock that might move more freely, on the other hand orders 
for other items are piling up faster than they can be shipped. 

Car sills are readily bringing 50 cents a thousand over 
prices of a week or ten days ago, with good prospect for a 
further advance. The demand for decking and siding is excel- 
lent and will eventually reflect in better prices. k f 

Prices actually obtained by leading mills show 10-inch No. 
1 standard lengths as netting $16.50 and 12-inch $18.50, while 
sales of 12-inch No. 2 are registered at $11.50. While these 
prices are still far from what they should be, they give cause 
for encouragement, with a strong hope for better things later. 

D. C. Wilson, sales manager of the Marathon Lumber Com- 
pany, who recently returned from his vacation spent in Wis- 
consin and Illinois, part of which time was used among the 
trade of Illinois, says that in traveling about the State he 
found no large stocks on hand, and that while this has been 
termed an off year in the lumber business he looks for a mate- 
rial improvement for the reason that the large crops in pros- 
pect will stimulate the farmer to build houses, barns, sheds 
ete., which he has hesitated to do during the last year on 
account of the financial depression. Dealers, he declared, 
generally believe they will experience a very satisfactory fall 
and winter trade. Mr. Wilson also reported that he found the 
same condition prevailing in Chicago; that is, what dealers 
he had the pleasure of conversing with seemed to expect an 
unusually heavy trade during the winter months. 

It is reported that the Tallahala Lumber Company, whose 
mills at Ellisville burned ten vears ago and which still owns 
40,000 acres of virgin pine tributary to that city, contem- 
plates rebuilding. : 


mane 


SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 


HartiesBurG, Miss., Sept. 20.—Everything is still in 
the manufacturer’s favor; weather conditions continue 
ideal, cars are plentiful and orders are coming faster 
than they can be taken care of. Manufacturers all feel 
that the present demand will hold up during the winter and 
are making their plans accordingly. However, several of 
the export and strictly board and dimension mills that were 
closed down last fall are not as yet making any preparations 
to resume and will probably not do so for several months. 
A few mills have put on night runs recently, but others have 
cut out; therefore the output will not be increased to any 
great extent. 

Car material still leads the list. Dimension shows consid- 
erable activity and brings a better price. Regular yard 
timbers both in long- and shortleaf find a ready market at a 
hetter price than that quoted sixty days ago. 

_ The Batson-McGhee Company at Millard will put its mill 
in operation October 1. Its plant has been closed down for 
several months on account of unfavorable conditions. 

The Foley-Pace Lumber Company, which owns a small mill 
about three miles from Carriere, expects to put it in opera- 
tion as soon as the necessary repairs can be made. The mi}l 
has been closed down for the last year. 





AT MISSISSIPPI’S CAPITAL. 


Jackson, Miss., Sept. 20.—At a recent meeting of 
the stockholders of the Hattiesburg Wood Reduction 
Company an order was made to bond the plant for 
$25,000 to get funds with which to enlarge the capacity of 
the plant from thirty to fifty cords of woo a day. P. M. 
Keller, of Moselle, for many years one of the most prominent 
sawmill men of Jones County, has been made president and 
— manager of the plant, which will resume operation 
shortly. 

It is reported that the Tallahatchie Lumber Company, 
whose big sawmill at Ellisville was destroyed by fire several 
years ago, will rebuild the plant soon. The company owns 
ae ,000 acres of finely timbered land in Jones and Perry 

ounties. 

Several families of northerners have recently come to Mis- 
sissippi_and settled in the southern yellow pine district. 
H. E. Haley, representing a Chicago concern marketing the 
cut-over lands of the J. J. Newman Lumber Company at Sum- 
rall and vicinity, brought a party of eight northern settlers 
to Lamar County last week. Each tourist purchased land 
near Clyde and most of them have already located. 





Former Senator W. C. Lorimer of Illinois has acquired 
extensive holdings near Jonesville, Miss. He is superintend- 
ing the removal of his large sawmill from Monroe, La., to 
that place. 


A MISSISSIPPI LUMBER CENTER. 


MERIDIAN, Miss., Sept. 20.—Business in southern yel- 
low pine last week held steady, although it has not had 
the vim of the preceding week. There has been a 
noticeable stagnant undertone and sales, while fairly good, 
were rather slow. Prices, however, exhibit a tendency to get 
away from the low figures and advances are reported from 
many points on shiplap, boards and railroad material. Di- 
mension, especially the short items, held steady at a 50-cent 
advance last week, selling around $10.50 off, with a few 
reports of $10 and $9.50 off. Yard stocks have had a fairly 
good call and twenty-three carloads of shiplap moved out 
during the week at an advance of 50 cents. 

The movement is considered good and substantial ship- 
ments are being made to the Missouri and Ohio territory, 
indicating that fall business is opening up in that direction. 
Inquiry continues good and is still followed by a quick ship- 
ment demand, which in some cases brings advanced prices. 

Local building operations continue on a fairly good scale. 


ARR RA 


FROM THE ALABAMA IRON CENTER. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 22.—Though the fall activity 
in the lumber business has not yet begun with the rush 
that is hoped for the indication is that an increase in 
business is on in the eastern markets, judging from the 
calls that come from that source. The local wholesalers 
get inquiries that sound encouraging and quotations at 
a profitable figure which the market of the last two or 
three weeks has warranted are being made. While in- 
quiries have been exceptionally good the actual orders 
have been received steadily. The local demand for 
building material continues very good, houses are going 
up in all parts of the city at a very satisfactory rate. 
Contractors of the city say the outlook for building this 
winter is fine. The increase in price of cotton has 
stimulated every branch of business and the financial 
situation is very encouraging. 

The building activities in Montgomery for August 
were exceptionally good. The amount expended for 
building and repairs during that month exceeded Aug- 
ust of 1914 by $13,175. 

The Alabama railroad commission has fixed the rate 
on cross ties on the Louisville & Nashville railroad at 
same figure as rate on lumber. The petition came from 
the Advance Lumber Company of Birmingham. 








MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


MosiLE, Aua., Sept. 20.—The lumber mill of Ross 
Rogers at California Landing on the Alabama River is 
running steadily, turning out pitch pine sleepers for 
military use of the British Government. Mr. Rogers says 
he has eighty men at work and to date has shipped more 
than 40,000 ties. 

The American schooner James W. Paul, Jr., left Gulfport 
this week for Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, with 1,247,000 feet 
of lumber, shipped by Henry Piaggio. For this trip the 
owners receive $22.50 a thousand feet, or $28,046.25 for the 
trip. It will reload quebracho wood for Connecticut. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 

PENSACOLA, FLA., Sept. 20.—Bascom Parker, of Niles, 
Mich., representing parties who several months ago ac- 
quired large holdings of timberland in Calhoun County, 
is in this vicinity looking over the tracts as well as prepar- 
ing for the erection of a mill which will have a capacity of 
about 200,000 feet a day. The company will establish a 
modern plant. 

Another big deal of very recent date is that involving the 
expenditure of upward of $2,000,000 by Wisconsin capitalists 
for nearly 300,000 acres of almost virgin timber in Liberty 
and Calhoun counties. It is all of several large tracts that 
nad been held by the owners for years and much of it has 
never been touched. ‘T'wo or possibly three large mills are 
to be erected. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., Sept 20.—The end of the first month 
in the new lumber year will have recorded shipments 
of more than 5,000,000 feet of lumber, steam and sail, 
for coastwise destinations, which dealers consider rather a 
good showing considering the state of trade in general over 
the territory. 

The use of lumber in the Southeast during the present 
season has exceeded all expectations. Building activity has 
been apparent in every commercial center in the territory. 
In Savannah proper new buildings erected show a valuation 
higher than that of any other city in the South. All this 
has had the effect of infusing new life into the industry. 

Mills in the territory are preparing for an active season. 
Inquiries are pouring in from many quarters. Trading in 
timber properties is somewhat restricted, although the 
interest in these offerings is apparent. 

During August Savannah increased its building activities 
nearly 200 percent as compared with the same period of 
1914. Building permits last month totalled in round values 
$442,805, as compared with $150,830 for August, 1914. 

A contract has been let for the construction of ten miles 
of the proposed railway from Charleston, S. C., to Savannah. 
It involves an expenditure of approximately $400,000. Work 
will begin upon the new line in ten days. Two hundred men 
will be employed by the contracting company on the work. 
Practically all of the material to be used, with the exception 
of the rails and the preservative preparation with which 
the timbers will be treated, will be purchased in Savannah. 
As much as possible of that which can not be secured here 
will be bought through local representatives. 

















FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


AtLanta, Ga., Sept. 20.—In common with all other 
business in this section lumber trade is improving almost 
by ‘‘leaps and bounds.’’ The bank clearings last week 
registered a gain of $2,000,000 over the corresponding week 
of last year; cotton is selling at near 11 cents a pound and 
everybody is beginning again to feel that life is worth living. 

Last week nearly $500,000 worth of permits were issued. 
Building permits for the month now total nearly $600,000 
in contrast with $177,000 for September, 1914. 

Mills are running full time and most of them have a grati- 
fying number of orders ahead. Prices continue steady. 
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Your Trade is 
used to the Best 


you are justified in sending us 
your orders for 


LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


for we manufacture ours from untapped 
Calcasieu Parish Timber and have a 
Capacity of 250,000 feet a day with 
complete Dry Kiln and Planer facilities. 


Sabine Tram Company 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
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J. M. Steverson, #7 ut3Rinc"™*: 
— MANUFACTURER — 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 











Long, Heavy Railroad Stock a Specialty. 


LOUISIANA _| 








Cypress 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 


Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath and 
Shingles 


also Tupelo Lumber, and have 
complete planing mill facilities. 





Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
DONNER, LOUISIANA 


Long Leaf 


‘YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Y ard Stock- Dimension to Finish. 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS,LA, “Since 1867" Main Office and Mill, 
Branch Office, 606-7 L.& L.& G.Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. J 


Manufacturers 

















POWELL LUMBER Co. 
LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co.,Ltd, itoncetia. 
— Manufacturers of — 
Southern 


Soffshertet Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 




















Johs Cheumont,Pres. Walton McCain,V.-Pres, W.B. Williams, Sec.-Treas. & Gen'l Mer. 


BAYOU BLUE LUMBER CO. 


—~ MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Calcasieu Long Leaf Yellow Pine Lumber 
HUTCHINSON, LA. 
Rhinehart Telegraph & Express Office: Elton, Louisiana’ | 





Shipping Point: 
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Guy |. BUELL, Presrt. 
G, L, Hume, Vice-PresrT. 


G. B. MONTGOMERY, TREAS. 
L. D. TANNER, SECRETARY. 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 
SUFFOLK, VA. 


Manufacturers of 


Dred N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 


Shipments by Car or Cargo, Rough or Dressed. 


pases ee ss esesesesesessessesess 


_ Wehavea large assortment of CYPRESS 
(—S in fine shipping condition. Write for BQ 
information and SPECIAL PRICES. 
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N.C. Pine 


In Car or Cargo Shipments. 











Our equipment enables us 
to carry a good stock of 
kiln dried, rough and 
dressed lumber, and we 
have shipping facilities that 
guarantee prompt service. 


Fosburgh Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers 














Norfolk, Virginia. 
a orfo irginia 
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Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers of 


North Carolina 
Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 


— MILLS AT — 
Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 


* & 
on 
W. D. Pruden, Sec’y. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 
Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || Bed Slats 
LUMBER and 


Kiln Dried, Plastering Lath. 


Dressed and Rough. 


Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co.,Windsor, N.C. Edenton Plan- 
ing Mills, Capacity, 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, N.C., 
€olumbia; N. C:, Ahoski, N.C.. Capacity, 140,000 per day. 


General Office, EDENTON, N. C. 
































Horton Corwin, Jr., Pres. and Treas. 














6 ‘The Place To Buy ) 


is where-your orders are appreci- 
ated and quality is equal to our 


N. C. Pine 


_ } Flooring, Ceiling, Roofers, Long and 
———— Shortleaf Yellow Pine, rough or dressed 







Car and Cago Shipments. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc.,mqninst Be sf 








IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA, 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Sept. 21—Continued improve- 
ment characterizes the southern yellow pine market. 
This applies, however, exclusively to dimension stock. 
Dressed lumber has not improved. Dimension demand comes 
mainly from the railroads and car companies and is in such 
volume that many buyers find it impossible to place their 
orders, the mills being loaded up with all the business that 
they can take on. Prices on this class of material are up 
an average of $1.50 a thousand. 

One of the large operators from central Florida was in the 
city Saturday and he was actually obliged to dodge the buyers 
who eagerly sought him. He explained to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN representative that he had booked himself up 
to the limit and that.he refuses to take on any more busi- 
— 1 a while despite the attractive prices that have been 
offered. 

Weather conditions continue to exercise a restraining hand 
on logging operations. The woods, from former storms, are 
soggy, and each additional rain adds to this condition, 
making logging an almost impossible task in some sections. 

The strike of the employees of the Henderson-Waits Com- 
pany, of Careyville, Fla., involving both the employees of 
the mill and woods, arising over the method of the payment 
of wages, has been amicably settled. The company had been 
paying off in scrip, payable at the commissary, and the men 
asked for cash twice a month. 

The new sawmill of the Florida Timber Products Company, 
at Port St. Joe, Fla., will begin cutting November 1, accord- 
ing to the statement of William P. Parks, who was in the 
city today. This will be one of the largest operations in 
western Florida and will give an added impetus to that 
section of the country. 





IN THE LAND OF THE SKY. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., Sept. 21.—State Forester J. S. 
Holmes spent yesterday in Asheville discussing with 
city officials and land owners of this section plans to 
inaugurate a system of fire protection in accordance with 
plans made at the annual meeting of the State Forestry 
Association at Montreat. 

The city of Asheville owns an immense watershed, covered 
with millions of feet of valuable timber, and the proposition 
is that the city combine with the land owners in this section 
and, with tke aid promised by the State, employ forest rangers 
to watch for any appearance of forest fires. Mr. Holmes 
stated before leaving last night that the plans were virtually 
complete for the organization of a force of rangers and that 
he was pleased to see western North Carolina, primarily a 
lumber country, taking the first steps in this direction. The 
city commissioners recently voted to pay the city’s portion 
for the maintenance of any system that may be devised. 





OLD DOMINION LUMBER NEWS. 


NorFro.tk, Va., Sept. 22.—Conditions in the North 
Carolina pine market during the last week have meas- 
ured up fully to the previous two weeks and present 
indications point to the fact that the amount of business 
transacted by those mills now operating will be larger than 
during August, although there has not yet appeared any de- 
cided advance in prices either of rough or dressed lumber. 
The demand has been more general in character, taking in 
all items, which is taken as a healthy sign, for heretofore 
interest has been centered on just several items. Curtail- 
ment is still being continued at the mills and there is not 
any likelihood of a general resumption until a more decided 
improvement in demand is in evidence from all quarters. 
Shipments will undcubtedly be as heavy and possibly heavier 
than during August, which, together with the prevailing 
curtailment, should materially reduce surplus stocks on 
hand at the mills by October 1. The feeling of optimism 
is spreading even to the most pronounced pessimists and all 
look for prosperous developments in the lumber trade before 
very long. 

Demand for the better grades of rough edge continues 
good with prices showing signs of stiffening. This market 
is somewhat hampered by a surplus now being carried. 
Some mills securing few orders are not firm on prices, while 
others in better position are asking more money for their 
stock. In the stock sizes the demand is sluggish and a wide 
difference of opinion is in evidence as to values. Taking the 
rough lumber market all in all, while there is no real cause 
for jubilation, there are reasons for satisfaction at the out- 
look. In dressed lumber the demand during the week was 
abovt on a par with the rest of the month. Prices have not 
changed. 

Reports of building permits issued during August are 
more bright, showing as they do large gains in the cities 
in which North Carolina pine is marketed both as to number 
of buildings and aggregate cost. The recent steadv sale of 
the better grades of rough edge and flooring, ceiling ete. 
may be taken as a forerunner of further developments along 
this line. No advances in prices can be honed for, however, 
until the surplus stock now on hand is disposed of. 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BattrmoreE, Mp., Sept. 21.—Discussing the general 
state of North Carolina pine today, and in fact, the lum- 
ber trade in general, Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., 
one of the most prominent firms in the shortleaf pine business, 
said it reminded him somewhat of the arrangements now 
being made to enlarge the output of munition factories and of 
making arrangements to provide facilities of that sort on the 
basis that this activity represented a permanent addition to 
the country’s industries. Now, with lumber consumption 
reduced and the movement impeded, serious pressure was 
being experienced. A readjustment had become necessary and 
under this readjustment and with an increase of that 12 or 
15 percent taken off the demand the situation might be 
expected to reach normal again. 

Charles M. Buchanan, a wholesale hardwood man who looks 
after the interests of the William Whitmer & Sons in the 
absence of the regular representative, A. Harvey MacCay, 
reports that the demand for West Virginia spruce continues 
good. Clear 2- and 3-inch stocks are being called for in con- 
siderable quantities and the belief prevails here that this 
lumber enters into the construction of war aeronlanes. Ship- 
ments are being made to Great Britain and France, and the 
prices realized are said to be encouraging. 

Gen. Francis E. Waters, president of the Surry Lumber 
Company, has gone to Loon Lake, where his wife has been 
spending a part of the summer, and is expected to bring her 
home for the fall and winter. 

The steamer Rowanmore. of the Johnston Line, in from 
Liverpool last week, brought forty-one mahogany logs con- 
signed to a Chicago company. 





THE SEPTEMBER 15 issue of Commerce Reports con- 
tains the following statement under the head ‘€ Abnor- 
mal Prices for Railway Tiés in England’’: 

It is believed by manv railwav authorities in Great Britain 
that the present abnormal prices for sleeners will be main- 
tained for at least one or two vears before sleepers again 
reach the normal range of aunotations. This is a statement 
just issued at Ottawa from_the Canndian Government trade 
commissioner in London. His renort is published in great 
detail in the Sentember 6. 1915, number of the Weekly Bul- 
letin of the Denartment of Trade and: Commerce, Ottawa. 

Pitch pine sleeners have lately been sold f. a. s. American 
norts for ahout 75 cents each, and the delivered cost c. i. f. 
English ports during the last three or four months has been 
$1.50 to $1.75 each. 


— 





THE SOUTHWEST 


IN THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


St. Louis, Mo., Sept. 21—The general lumber situa- 
tion is gradually improving and conditions are better 
than they have been for some time. The volume of busi- 
ness is steadily increasing and a seasonably satisfactory trade 
has been transacted. Not only has business been better but 
a better tone prevails in the market. 

Southern yellow pine trade improves. Trade with country 
yards promises to improve generally, which is shown by the 
number of orders being placed. One- and 2-inch common and 
several items in dimension are freely called for, as is car 
material. All prices indicate an improvement over recent 
quotations. 

Frank J. Riefling, of the George W. Miles Timber & Lumber 
Company, reports a satisfactory volume of business at the 
advanced prices and shipments are improving since the wet 
weather has ceased. George W. Miles, vice president of the 
same company, of Eldorado, Ark., is in the city on a short 
business trip. 

G. P. Sheehan, manager of sales of the yellow pine depart- 
ment of the Berthold-Jennings Lumber Company, says that 
a in his department is better and that more inquiries 
come in. 

Cc. W. Bodge, assistant sales manager of the Consolidated 
Saw Mills Company, states business is quite good and condi- 
tions are improving along with prices. J. A. Meyer, sales 
manager of the company, who has,been on a selling trip 
through Massachusetts and other sections of the Hast, re- 
turned home a few days ago. He says business conditions are 
excellent in the section he visited. A. G. Mucke, sales man- 
ager of the Grayson-McLeod Lumber Company, also reports 
business is remarkably good. 

Various St. Louis retail yards report business is beginning 
to show signs of improvement, although as yet it has ‘not 
reached the usual fall average. While building operations are 
not quite up to expectations they are improving. 

R. E. McKee, Jocal manager of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, is well pleased with the volume of business now done. 














IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 21.—The week has not been 
very lively so far as business booked is concerned. LEast- 
ern Kansas and western Missouri as well as parts of 
Oklahoma have had very heavy rains that have interfered 
with business of all kinds, but the few days of favorable 
weather since the rains brought a resumption of buying and 
there is every prospect for a good trade from now on, barring 
more heavy rains. 

The feeling of the big manufacturers in this section is well 
exemplified in a circular just issued to salesmen by Charles 8. 
Keith, president of the Central Coal & Coke Company in 
which, after reviewing the favorable conditions in business 
generally, Mr. Keith predicts seven years of good lumber trade 
and emphasizes the fact that business at low prices is not 
wanted by his company. Equally optimistic is M. B. Nelson, 
second vice president and general sales manager of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Company, who says: “The lumber market is 
coming along steadily and surely. I can not see anything in 
the future except a further strengthening of the lumber situ- 
ation throughout. Business is bound to improve with condi- 
tions so favorable in this country and especially in the West 
and Southwest.” 

The report of the secretary of the State bankers’ association 
of Kansas shows that deposits in the Kansas banks gained 
$46,000,009 from June, 1914, to June, 1915. 

I. H. Fetty, president of the East Oregon Lumber Company, 
has returned from Enterprise, Ore., where he has been the 
last three weeks making arrangements for the opening of the 
company’s big new western pine plant. Mr. Fetty says the 

lan is to start the plant about October 10, Logging has been 
n progress already for two weeks. ‘The company has finished 
the building of fourteen miles of railway and is in shape to 
operate to full advantage now. The capacity of the new mill 
will be about 30,000,000 feet a year. 


~ 


SOUTHEAST TEXAS MANUFACTURING POINTS. 


BEAUMONT, TEx., Sept. 20.—Demand steadily in- 
creases and prices are stiffening. Mills have consider- 
able difficulty in filling orders for two reasons: stocks 
are badly broken and a car shortage is beginning to be felt. 
The shortage of cars is caused by the heavy movement of 
cotton and wheat which is now general throughout the State 
and the middle West. 


Manufacturers report a scarcity of 1x12 No. 1_ common 
boards, which in some instances bring as much as $21 at the 
mills. Nos. 1 and 2 shiplap, both 8- and 10-inch, are also 
very scarce and dimension items are badly broken. No mills 
in this section have as yet shown a tendency to put on night 
runs and as long as they remain satisfied with the present 
output local lumbermen say the market will continue to 
improve. 

Aside from the improvement in demand and prices, the 
last week was marked by an unusual influx of inquiries for 
car material and local millmen expect to receive several 
large orders from this source within the next few days. 
Railroads are buying some ties and bridge material but not 
a great deal. 

The cotton situation looks better and better to the lumber 
manufacturer. Last week middling cotton sold in the interior 
of the State as high as 11 cents, which is above market quo- 
tations, and many farmers are holding their staple in the 
belief that the price will soon reach 12 cents. 

At Port Arthur the British steamer Sansend completed 
loading Saturday and sailed for an English port with 
2,900.000 feet of lumber and sawn timber, shipped ky the 
Standard Export Lumber Company. Anotber steamer is now 
loading 3,800,000 feet of the same material and will clear 
for a British Columbia port shortly. 


Port Arthur has recovered from the August flood and the 
lumber yards in that city have resumed business. 

S. A. McNeely, for years manager of the tie and piling 
department of the Kirby Lumber Company, stationed at Sils- 
bee, Tex., recently resigned and it is rumored that he will 
shortly launch into the tie and piling business for himself. 
He was succeeded by G. E. Davis, who had been his assistant. 





vo 





ORANGE, TEXx., Sept. 22.—That conditions are dis- 


-tinetly better and the improvement bids fair to continue 


is the consensus of local lumbermen. Dealers who have 
been limiting their purchases to immediate needs are: be- 
ginning to come into the market right along and buy much 
more freely than at any time during the last several months. 
Dimension and bcards have probably shown the greatest im- 
provement, the inguiry for these items being. strong. Num- 
ber 1 and No. 2 shiplap is also in good.demand. The left 
hand side of the list is showing improvement and alto 
gether the situation is regarded as encouraging. : 
Export movements from this port are steadily increasing 
owing to the larger output since the local mills adopted 
twenty-hour running schedules on Monday of last week. 
Since that time rafts of square timber have moved to Port 
Arthur or Sabine Pass daily. either from the mills of the 
Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company or the booms of. the 


-Standard Export Lumber Company, located in the Sabine 


River near. here. A number of barges of export lumber 
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nave also been moved down the river during the week. 

City Commissioners O. S. Tam, who is general manager 
of the Miller-Link Lumber Company, and E. V. Folsom, 
assistant sales manager of the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Company, together with the mayor of the city, two other 
commissioners and the harbor master, visited Galveston and 
Texas City on last Wednesday inspecting the terminal facil- 
ities at those ports to gain ideas in connection with the 
prospective construction of municipal wharves and docks 
here. The bonds for this work have been authorized and 
actual work is expected to start at an early date. 

The tug Beaumont, of the United States Engineering De- 
partment fleet, was in port Friday for a barge load of 
lumber to be used in building concrete forms at the guard 
locks, under construction in the Sabine-Neches canal. Ma- 
jor Barden, district engineer officer, inspected the locks on 
Thursday, but gives no estimate as to completion. It is 
thought, however, that the work will be completed within 
three to four months, opening the deep water channel from 
Orange to the Gulf. 

With 70,000 feet of timbers for use in the building of 
pontoons to replace those lost in the recent storm, the 
barge Ramsey was towed from Orange to Galveston last 
week, consigned to the Bowers-Southern Dredging Company. 
This company is understood to have contracts for floating 
several vessels that are beached on Galveston Bay. 





IN AN EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 


Houston, TEx., Sept. 22.—The southwestern lumber 
market continues to show improvement. All common 
lumber is considerable stronger than upper and is get- 
ting very scarce, except in a few undesirable items which are 
always slow movers. Lumber prices now range from $9 to 
$10 off September list with good prospects of going much 
higher very soon. ‘The price on dimension timber has risen 
appreciably and export shipments of the last few weeks are 
said to be at least partly responsible. There is more optimism 
to be found in the lumber offices. 

Reports from east Texas, especially the district around 
Orange, indicate that prosperity is on the way. In order to 
get a supply of raw material sufficient to keep the plant at 
Orange in operation ~~ and night, the Miller-Link Lumber 
Company is receiving timber via Sabine River and by train 
from Stark, La. 

Additional piling are to be driven to further strengthen the 
temporary trestle connecting the center of the Galveston 
Causeway with the mainland on one hand and the island on 
the other. Two piling will be driven in each bent, which 
means that between 800 and 1,000 more piling will be used, 
each bent being 14 feet in length. 

The State is ready for the submission of the case of the 
State of Texas vs. the Houston Oil Company, for the recovery 
of 8,000 acres of valuable timber land in east Texas. The 
case has been in the lower courts for some time and judg- 
ment was given the Houston Oil Company. The appeal has 
been made in the third court of civil appeals and will be set 
during the first week of the term. Briefs for the State have 
already been filed as well as some briefs of the Houston Oil 
Company. 


THE KEYSTONE STATE 


QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept. 22.—Reports show that last 
week made a much better showing than its predecessor. 
Business had more snap to it and an increased amount 
of business was done, with here and there a report of better 
prices. A good fall trade is expected, although somewhat 
later than usual. Southern yellow pine is especially active 
by comparison with the last few months, largely due to the 
subway project, another municipal dock, the big double dock 
at Eddystone, the tremendous Baldwin plant at the same 
place and the big Du Pont dock at Deep Water Point, all 
of which take large quantities of this lumber. In addition 
to these projects there has been a general increase in the 
consumption of yellow pine and the combined effect has 
been beneficial. Prices are rising slowly and the whole line 
is gradually tightening. To some extent the same conditions 
apply to North Carolina pine, for which there are many 
more inquiries and an inclination among the yard men to 
increase stock. Building activity continues and general 
business is in encouraging condition. 

The hardwood market continues to strengthen with plain 
oak, basswood and asn in best demand, closely followed by 
maple, quartered oak, low grade chestnut, birch and beech. 
Gum is strengthening in demand and in price and poplar 
is reported by several dealers as stronger. Mahogany and 
the taney woods show more activity and there is an in- 
clination to firmness in price. White pine sells well and 
prices have advanced pretty generally. Spruce is stronger 
than ever, some items getting scarce. Cypress is reported 
by tmost dealers as in good demand, with shingles more 
popular than lumber. emlock is selling well, but prices 
have not advanced so much as some dealers had expected 
they would by this time. North Carolina pine is active and 
strong 1n sizes, roofers and box, with flooring selling in bet- 
ter volume but not showing so much advance in price as 
be other items. Lath are in good demand and stiff in 
price, 

The new Widener Building, at Juniper and Chestnut 
streets, looks as if it will become a Jumbermen’s center. 
The first tenant was the Guiniven Lumber Company, and it 
now contains the offices of the McKFarland Lumber Com- 
pany, Sterner & Lafferty and the William B. Lukens Lum- 
ber Company, which recently moved from its old offices in 
the Real Estate Building to room 1201, Widener Building. 
It is said several other lumber concerns contemplate a like 
move and this building has been mentioned as the possible 
new home of the exchange. 

Alvin B. Adams, formerly with the Brown-Bates Lumber 
Company, has joined the sales force of the Empire Lumber 
Company, of Pittsburgh, and will cover the surrounding 
territory for them from his home in Lansdowne. 

The report that Mr. Gotshall, of Gotshall & Morgan, of 
Darby, Pa., had succeeded to the business, is erroneous, as 
there has been no change in the concern, and Mr. Morgan 
is very much on the job. 




















AT THE HEAD OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


PirrsBpurGH, Pa., Sept. 21—Improvement in the gen- 
eral industrial conditions of the Pittsburgh district 
seems to keep up in a moderate way. There is the usual 
seasonable halting in the various finished lines of steel witi 
such products as sheets, tinplate, rails and pipe showing the 
low point of production for the year. In building operations 
the change that is usual at this season has come. It has 
shown a dropping off in building contracts and new work. 
Not more than 60 percent of normal business is now moving 
and some of the trade regard the outlook as unfavorable for 
the fall and winter. Coal mining is more active than usual. 
It is now on a basis of about 95 percent and coal is advanc- 
ing with the better demand. Coke is also firmer and the 
operations of the Connellsville region are hovering around 
82 percent in output. There is an actual shortage of labor 
in that field also. : 

B. W. Cross, of the B. W. Cross Lumber Company, ous 
that he is finding a bit firmer tone to southern yellow pine in 
the district, but sees little improvement in volume of busi- 
ness. Manufacturing trade is the best customer just now 
and the building and retail yard trade is on the decline, 

The Forest Lumber Company this week reports a very fair 
volume of orders and new inquiries showing more interest 





from among the consumers, with fairly busy mills in all 
directions. 

The Babcock Lumber Company reports a slightly better 
outlook for lumber, but prices are not showing the firmness 
that should be the case considering the intrinsic value of the 
material. The company is operating its mills in a most 
satisfactory manner and getting good results under the con- 
ditions existing in the market. 

The Kendall Lumber Company reports a better buying 

among the manufacturing trade and especially in the iron 
and steel plants. The improvement is noted especially in 
the calls for shipping lumber. 
_ Lhe Acorn Lumber Company is experiencing little change 
in the way of window glass trade. Box material is not yet 
in demand and many of the glass factories are not consider- 
ing relighting fires for some time. The general manufactur- 
ing trade is showing improvement. 


THE EMPIRE STATE 


FROM THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, N. Y., Sept. 22.—The outlook is more 
promising than it has been in several weeks but the 
improvement is restricted largely to the betterment in 
the inquiry situation. It is apparent that buyers in many 
lines reaize that lumber prices are at their lowest and 
that the maintenance of quotations at this basis means but 
one thing—that lumber has been selling as close to the 
cost of production as it is possible to do. Oid time ob- 
servers remark that when this situation has been steadily 
Maintained in the past it has usuaiy been followed by at 
least a teiwnporary price increase, ‘Luls ls Whal Wuvilesalers 
and producers are now. looking for and the improvement in 
inquiries indicates that buyers are of the same mind. Orders 
tuelselves come aluug inure slmootuly and Luere is NO GuULvT 
but that the price average is at least a little above what 
it was a month ago. 

More success is reported in meeting the demands of 
southern yeliow pine producers and trom $1 to $2 has been 
added to quotations of a tew weeks ago. For a while this 
Made the longieat pine business flat but reports are current 
that business trom the West has drawn somewhat heavily 
on mill supplies and while it is still possible to get ship- 
ments promptly it begins to look as though the large sur- 
plus stocks were at last being worked into. 

The local building situation continues to show progress. 
Brooklyn, Queens and Richmond again show substantial 
gains last week. The character of these building permits is 
good because lumber enters more largely into the construc- 
tion. Real estate authorities find some improvement in the 
demand and’ with the opinions expressed by banking and 
title company interests that money will be readily ovtained 
during tne fall tor building operations, the prospects are 
good. 

‘ne Long Leaf Pine Company: (Inc.), has opened up local 
offices at &8 West Fortieth Street and is now actively en- 
gaged in business distributing the entire output of the Car- 
penter-O’Brien Company of Kast Port, Fla. Its large dis- 
tributing yard at Staten Island and its own special steel 
steamer makes this concern a unique one in its line. ‘The 
docss at Hast Port and Staten island are equipped witn 
steel sheds under which the vessel itself docks while elec- 
tric revolving cranes receive or discharge cargo and as each 
cargo will run close to 3,000,000 feet it will be seen that a 
large amount of lumber will be distributed. 

















THE TONAWANDAS. 


NortH ToNawanpa, N. Y., Sept. 21.—Wallace G. 
Palmer, of the Palmer Lumber Company, is one of the 
incorporators and president of the Palmer Specialty 
Company, which filed incorporation papers at Albany, N. X., 
yesterday to manufacture firearms, machinery and automo- 
bile accessories. ‘The capital stock is given as $1U0U,0U0U. Mr. 
Palmer is now in New York negotiating for a contract to 
furnish the French Government with 1,000,000 rities at 
$27.50 apiece. The company purposes to expend considerabdie 
money in the erection of buildings and the purchase of ma- 
chinery in the event the contract is closed for the manutac- 
ture of the firearms. 

One of the biggest rushes of the season in the receipt of 
lumber by vessei at the Tonawandas is being experienced. 
Since the first of the week the following boats have arrived 
with cargoes for the consignees named: Steamer Hines, 
steamer Aiko and barge Grace Holland, the Eastern Lumber 
Company; steamers Hdward Smith and Wotan and barges 
J. B. Lozen and Middlesex, White, Gratwick & Mitchell; 
barge Mury Woolson, A. Weston & Son; barge Briyhtie, 
Northern Luinber Company; barge Delaware and steamer 
Cherokee, Smith, Fassett & Co.; barge Arenac, R. T. Jones 
Lumber Company. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 22.—Now that the constitutional 
convention has settled on the plan for a nine-headed 
conservation commission a committee is taking the mat- 
ter up, along with the other proposed constitutional changes, 
and starting a campaign for the adoption of the whole general 
idea. The proposed constitutional changes will be made ap- 
parent to voters of the State by means of a pamphlet which 
the committee is now preparing for widespread distribution. 
The conservation article is thus commented upon by the Hon. 
Herbert Parsons, who was a member of one of the constitu- 
tional commitees : 

“The conservation of our natural resources has long been 
a matter of great interest to the State. There has been a lack 
of continuity of policy. The convention, therefore, adopted 
the plan which for over 100 years had proved so successful in 
connection with education, as shown by the State Board of 
Regents, and provided for a commission of nine members 
whose qualifications are strictly limited and each of whom is 
to serve for nine years and to reside in one of the judicial 
districts. ‘The Adirondacks, which is the region where con- 
servation most applies, is in only two judicial districts, so 
that the conservation commission will be composed of 
people mainly from localities not directly interested. They 
will choose a superintendent, who will be the active officer.” 

Only one lumber cargo reached here last week, the steamer 
I. W. Stephenson bringing 550,000 feet of hardwoods for Tay- 
lor & Crate. his week’s receipts will show a large amount 
of stock brought in. ; 

Building permits for last week numbered eighty-three, with 
forty-one wooden dwellings, with total cost of $216,600. 

The Tunesassa Lumber Company, which has operations at 
Red House and other points near the Pennsylvania line, re- 
ports that it has sawed out, so far as lumber is concerned, 
though it still has a stock of hardwoods on hand. It will 
now give its full time to the manufacture of wood alcohol 
from beech, birch and maple timber which is unfit for ordinary 
lumber. 

















FOREST CITY TRADE NOTES. 
CLEVELAND, OHI0, Sept. 22.—Building statistics for 
the first half of September have come to the aid of 
prognostications that the fall building season would be 
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DAILY CAPACITY 


Saw Mills - 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 





MILLS: 
Arringdale, Va. 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Franklin, Va. 
Butterworth, Va. 





Selling-also the output of the Marion County Lumber 
Company, Marion, S. C. 


Interior of Rough Shed at Marion, S. C. 
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St. Helens Lumber Co. 


Mills at ST. HELEN, ORE. 
(28 miles from Portland, on the Columbia River) 
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active. Since June 1 the volume of building has averaged 
below the same period of last year, but the curve which has 
trended upward for about a month has passed last year’s 
averages, and it is confidently expected that 1915 will be 
Cleveland’s banner building year. The grand total for the 
present year to September 15, inclusive, was $22,765,419, 
comcannel with $20,462,775, an advantage of $2,302,644. 
With this lead over last year and the constant average above 
that of last year builders look forward to a record breaking 
total. 

The Cleveland Builders’ Exchange, the Cleveland Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects and the Cleveland 
Engineering Society are giving attention to an ordinance 
prepared by Virgil D. Allen, city building commissioner, to 
divide the city into districts for the regulation of building 
construction. The ordinance aims at a general regulation 
along city planning line and will seek to protect residence 
sections from undesirable structures. An ordinance for the 
rearrangements of the fire limits is being considered by 
Director of Safety Benesch, as well as lumber interests and 
the Society Advocating Fire Elimination. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

ToLEDO, OHIO, Sept. 22.—There was a spurt of better 
trade beginning with the month but there does not seem 
to have been a steady increase, such as was expected. 
This renewed interest, however, seems to be holding up 
pretty well. Farmers in this section have become rather 
discouraged with crop conditions and are inclined to be a 
trifle pessimistic. This has resulted in much proposed build- 
ing being put off and rural retailers are in consequence 
buying more conservatively than they otherwise would. 

Building in Toledo continues active and the total value is 
$250,000 ahead of last year up to this time. Last week was 
comparatively a slow week, nevertheless in round numbers 
it amounted to more than $30,000 in advance of the same 
period last season. 

Automobile factories and war order concerns are running 
heavily, many of them night and day shifts. Many factories 
are unusually active and railroads here are beginning to 
watch shipments carefully, as a car shortage is expected. 

Lumbermen generally predict a good general trade to come 
a little later in the season and the general activities in all 
lines of business noticeable here would seem to corroborate 
this belief. The building in ‘Toledo proper takes precedence 
over anything ever known in the history of the city. While 
the rural trade is slower in coming than usual, harvesting 
and threshing were late and it is believed that the building 
will go on as soon as farmers are at leisure. Post and pole 
men already report an improvement. Silo building is fairly 
active and the wooden silo is still holding its own in popu- 
larity here. 

The water shipments of lumber have been unusually heavy 
on this market, although most of the lumber has been con- 
signed to but one or two local concerns. 

Taken altogether the situation looks promising and lumber- 
meu generally are extremely hopeful of the latter end of the 
season. Railroad buying, while not really active, is still 
showing signs of life, which is accounted among the more 
hopeful signs. 


NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 21.—Millions of feet of long- 
leaf and shortleaf yellow pine and a large quantity of 
spruce piling will be wanted shortly for the construction 
of the State-owned drydock at South Boston, which will be 
the largest drydock along the Atlantic seaboard. After a 
long series of protracted hearings and investigations and ex- 
pert opinions the port directors, the executive council and 
the governor at last appear to have come to an agreement 
which is satisfactory to the labor unions on the question of 
who shall build the proposed $3,000,000 dry dock. Following 
a secret conference with labor union officials a few days ago 
it was learned that Governor David I. Walsh has decided to 
assign the award of the contract to Holbrook, Cabot & Rollins, 
the contracting firm which submitted the lowest bid to the old 
board of port directors more than a year ago. The governor 
has not yet signed the contract, however, but he has prom- 
ised to do so as soon as he has made certain changes which 
he says will insure the work being carried out in accordance 
with the Massachusetts labor laws. 

The exact specifications for the lumber schedule are not 
yet available, but it can be said that about $250,000 will be 
expended for lumber. The longleaf yellow pine will include 
3-inch planks, 6x12-inch and 6x14-inch timbers. The short- 
leaf yellow pine will consist entirely of large timbers, 8x10- 
inch and 8x12-inch. The lengths wanted in the yellow pine, 
also the exact specifications for the spruce piling, probably 
will be available for publication next week. 

Throughout New England the gains in thé volume of build- 
ing construction were continued last week. The value of con- 
tracts awarded for the week ended September 15 was $3,294.,- 
000, as against $2,268,000 for the corresponding week last 
year, $2,320,000 in 1913 and $3,313,000 in 1912, the latter 
being the biggest building year in tne history of New Eng- 
land. For the year up to September 15 the total is $124,- 
898,000, the best showing since 1912 and the biggest total 
for that period of the year in New England with only two 
exceptions, being $17,173,000 behind 1912 and only $153,000 
behind 1911. 

The Massachusetts Forestry Commission returned Friday 
last from an automobile tour through the western part of 
the State to look over the forestry land in that section. The 
party consisted of Frank W. Rane, State forester and a mem- 
ber of the commission; former State Senator Charles O. 
Bailey, the secretary of the commission, and Chairman Har- 
old Parker. It was found that lack of rain has made the 
forests unusually dry in western Massachusetts and excep- 
tional precautions have been ordered to guard the timber- 
lands from fires. As yet, however, no serious fires have 
broken out. 

M. M. Wall, of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company, 
was in Boston last week and Mr. Ruggles, of the A. J. Chest- 
nut Lumber Company, also of Buffalo, N. Y., was here at the 
same time. They reported that they have found a better 
feeling in the hardwood trade and indications pointing 
strongly to a good fall business. 

Siegfried Hirsch, treasurer of the B. L. Tim Lumber Com- 
pany, who underwent an operation recently at the Charles- 
gate Hospital, has recovered nicely and has just returned to 
his desk looking strong and well again. 








THE TRADE year of 1914 in Hong Kong would have 
been unsatisfactory had there been no war in Europe 
and had the course of trade after August followed that 
previous to the opening of hostilities. In nearly all 
lines there was more or less depression. A marked con- 
trast to this was the year’s record in lumber, especially 
in American lumber of which the imports were excep- 
tionally satisfactory, particularly Oregon pine. Amer- 
ican imports of lumber were the largest in the history of 
the port, amounting to 12,155,242 feet of which 1,896,840 
feet were redwood sleepers, and about 200,000 feet of 
fir, the remainder being Oregon pine. In general this 
increase represents actual increase of consumption, which 
is the result of an active campaign in behalf of Amer- 
ican lumber and timber for various uses to which they 
have not been devoted heretofore in Hong Kong. An 
unusual amount of building accounted for considerable 
proportion of the increase. 
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THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City aNp Saginaw, MicH., Sept. 22.—Conditions 
continue to improve in the Saginaw valley. Demand 
for lumber is steadily increasing and the outlook is 
growing brighter every day. The prices remain steady in the 
various lines. Building activities are more lively in both 
cities and plans have been made for the erection of a number 
of large structures in addition to tne usual puilding and 
remodeling. Among these is the new five-story temple which 
is to be constructed by Saginaw Aerie. No. 497, Fraternal 
Order of Eagles. When completed the building will repre- 
sent an investment of $125,000 and will be one of the hand 
somest fraternal temples in Michigan. Rapid progress is be- 
ing made in the demolition of the old Bancroft House of 
Saginaw on the site of which is to be erected a $300,000 
hotel. The construction work on the Bigelow-Cooper Lumber 
Company’s new plant in Bay City will be completed by Oc- 
tober 1 and the machinery will be installed so that opera- 
tions may be started by November 1 with a force of about 
seventy-five men. 

_ Buyers are placing many orders for fall delivery with the 
Kneeland-Bigelow Company, of Bay City. Numerous in 
quiries are being received as to stock and the prospects ap- 
pear very good with the prices remaining steady. 

Business looks much better to W. D. Young & Co., of Bay 
City. More orders are being received and the lumber trade is 
improving. 

Ross & Wentworth, of Bay City, report business as being 
much better and the feeling as being very optimistic. Ther 
are good prospects of new business to figure on and the hard- 
wood situation is stronger. 

Two important movements to boom Saginaw industrialiy 
were launched Wednesday, September 15. The Saginaw Board 
of Trade decided to establish a $30,000 guaranty fund based 
on the Williamsport (Pa.) plan for securing new industries 
and aiding those now here. This plan was recommended by 
the new industries committee headed by A. W. Seeley, a weil 
known lumberman. The report was adopted. On the same 
night about 300 retail merchants and professional men met 
and formed the Chamber of Commerce, which will endeavor 
to promote the commercial presperity of Saginaw. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


; Detroit, Micu., Sept. 22.—The lumber trade and par- 

ticularly the hardwood dealers are interested in the re- 
cent announcement that the C. R. Wilson Body Com- 
pany, the pioneer in the wood automobile body manufacturing 
field, had purchased additional land and will in the near 
future make a substantial addition to its plant. 

The demand for hardwoods for the automobile body trade 
continues fairly active. The sales of hardwood grades used 
in the construction of motor truck bodies have been stronger 
in the last six months than at any other time since the truck 
industry began, owing almost entirely to the demand for 
trucks in the warring countries of Europe. 

Almost all of the woodworking industries in Detroit are 
being operated at full time and their productions of wood 
products are about at normal. The furniture industry is a 
trifle better than it has been as is witnessed by the fact that 
the Murphy Chair Company, whose plant is the largest in the 
world, is operating some departments overtime. 

Permits reached the very satisfactory total of $603,645 
last week, making a substantial advance toward wiping out the 
lead that 1914 construction has on that of 1915 up to this 
date. With permits being issued steadily September’s building 
total promises to exceed that of the same month a year ago by 
a considerable sum. The list of new work coming from the 
architects is maintaining a fair volume. 


WISCONSIN 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, WISs., Sept. 22.—Lumber stocks move out 
of retail yards more rapidly every day, although the rate 
of progress is not nearly so satisfactory as might be 
desired. The building movement is having its greatest growth 
during September, and for the first eighteen days of the month 
the value of permits issued in the city exceeded $2,300,000. 
Only three times in the history of the building inspector’s 
department has this figure been approached for a like period. 
When it is considered that the monthly totals of the last few 
months have averaged around $750,000, the September total 
looms up large. 

For the first time since 1913 demand for labor exceeds the 
supply and the Milwaukee free employment office, operated by 
the Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, has many more calls 
for men than it can fill. The demand is for both rough and 
skilled workmen. Woodworking establishments are rapidly 
approaching normal working conditions. The reémployment 
of hundreds of men who have been idle for months at a time 
has resulted in an improvement of no less than 100 percent 
in the collections of retail stores, according to the credit 
bureau of the retail merchants’ association in Milwaukee. 
Taken as a whole, it is apparent that the revival must soon 
reach the mills and reduce the large stocks now being carried, 
as well as make a place for new stocks. 

The Midland Lumber Company, Osseo, Wis., is moving to u 
new location directly on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway tracks. An entirely new set of buildings and sheds 
is being erected. These include a lumber shed, 18x124 feet: 
another 32x128 feet; a sash and door room, 24x40 feet, and 
an office building, 18x36 feet. The grain elevator building on 
the new site is being remodeled into a warehouse for building 
supplies of ali kinds. 

The Gurney Refrigerator Company, Fond du Lac, Wis., has 
resumed operation after a shutdown of several weeks during 
which the plant was overhauled and necessary replacements 
made in preparation for a long run during the winter. 

The Watertown Table Slide Company, Harp Street, Water 
town, Wis., is having plans prepared for a factory addition, 
made necessary by the increased demands upon the plant. 
The new construction will consist of a one-story frame shop, 
50x100 feet in size, and dry kiln, 40x135 feet. 

The Nelson-Indra Machinery Company, Green Bay, Wis., 
which makes a feature of sawmill equipment, has just booked 
its largest Corliss engine contract, It is with the Schneider- 
Brown Lumber Company and calls for a 350-horsepower unit 
for the mill at Marquette, Mich. Installation will be made 
at once and it is expected that the unit will be ready to move 
by October 1. 

















IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, Wis., Sept. 21—The annual meeting of the 
Mellen Lumber Company was held in Mellen Tuesday 
of this week. Monday morning the directors of the 
company were taken on an inspection trip over and through 
the works of the company. Tuesday the stockholders’ meet- 
ing was held and the directors were reélected for the new 
year. The directors reélected the same officers as have 
handled the affairs of the company since its organization. 

A deal was closed this week whereby the entire lumber 
interests of J. J. DeFer at Saxon were transferred to the 
Montreal River Lumber Company. The transaction includes 
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Mr. DeFer’s mill, lumber yard, lumber, logging equipment etc., 
and the amount involved is said to be more than $50,000. It 
is not known whether the new owners will continue to operate 
the mill, but it has been rumored that they will close down 
the mill for a time at least. 





ON LAKE WINNEBAGO. 

OsHKOSH, Wis., Sept. 21—The Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, of Ashland, notes a big improvement in the de- 
mand for cedar posts. It shipped fifteen carloads of 
posts to an Indiana company last week and is now filling an 
order of ten carloads for an lowa company. Owing to an over- 
supply, due to unusually long runs, the mills of the Stearns 
Lumber Company at Odanah and Washburn will be closed 
down for a few weeks or until the stock moves. The Schroeder 
Lumber Company, of Ashland, is also well stocked but so muci: 
confidence is placed in the future of the lumber market that 
the mill will continue running for the present. 

All the records of the Bradley Company have been removed 
from Tomahawk to New York, where the business is being 
conducted. William Henry Bradley erected his first sawmill 
at Tomahawk in 1887 and his lumbering operations were the 
main activity of that section. 

The Fountain-Campbell Lumber Company, of Chippewa 
Falls, will remove its sawmill from Donald and locate at 
Chippewa Falls. The company has 50,000,000 feet of timber 


to be logged, with more in view and expects to employ fifty 
men in its mill for the next ten years. 

A thousand more acres of land, now denuded of its hard- 
wood lumber, has been sold by the Arpin Hardwood Lumber 
Company, of Grand Rapids to the Wisconsin Land Company. 
Chis makes a total of 20,000 acres of land from which the 
Arpin people have cut in southern Sawyer County and sold 
to the Wisconsin company. 

Recognizing the demand for wooden silos in Wisconsin, 
Gilbert and K. Kleven, of Mt. Horeb, have purchased the 
entire stock and silo plant of the Farmers-Topash Silo Com- 
pany, including thousands of feet of silo material, besides 
buildings and a planing mill, silo machinery and lumber. An 
effort will be made by the new owners to preach the wooden 
silo gospel through all of the western farming States. 





EAST CENTRAL WISCONSIN NOTES. 


NEw Lonpon, Wis., Sept. 20.—A new lumber town 
known as Hollister is to be founded on the Wisconsin 
& Northeastern Railway. A. C. Weber has platted a 
tract of 360 acres, forming the main town site. There is 
much timber in the district and it is expected the town will 
be a manufacturing center. 

Paper and pulp millmen of the Fox River Valley welcome 
the recent rains which are swelling the Fox River. For two 
months the water has been so low the mills have been forced 
to resort to steam power. 








FROM THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 








COMMENCEMENT BAY LUMBER NEWS. 


Begins Work on Large Alaskan Contract—Story That 
Plant Will Be Sold Denied—Forest Fire Season at 
End. 

Tacoma, WasH., Sept. 18—The St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Company is getting out an order of 1,500,000 
feet of mixed lumber for Anchorage, Alaska, on a con- 
tract awarded it by the Alaska Railroad Commission, bids 
for which were opened September 7. ‘The order is one of 
the largest since the Government began the work in Alaska 
last spring and, among other things, calls for 6,840 pieces of 
select common dimension ranging from 2x8x12, 3x10x12, 
4x4x10 and 12 and 6x8s, 8x8s, 9x17s and 12x14s, running 
from 10 to 12 foot lengths. ‘There are also 5,110 pieces of 
dimension ranging from 2x4s to 8x12 and 12 to 16 feet long. 
The order also includes 10,580 pieces of common boards, 
SISIE and from 4 to 12 inches wide and 16 to 20 feet long; 
11,000 pieces of 1x6 and 1x8 shiplap 20 feet long ; 220 doors ; 
5,740 pieces of ceiling and flooring and 2,750 pieces of small 
dimension. There were a number of bidders for the ert, 
the bids calling for delivery at Anchorage. The St. Pau 
company’s facilities for quick shipment helped enable it to 
land the contract. # 

Stories sent out to the daily papers this week from W enatchee 
to the effect that the Lamb-Davis Lumber Company’s hold- 
ings at Leavenworth, Wash., including mill and timber, have 
been sold to the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company and that 
“public announcement of the sale will be made shortly are 
stamped as without foundation by George 8S. Long, secretary 
and general manager of the Weyerhaeuser company, who says 
that he never even heard of the deal. aes 

A. S. Penketh, resident representative of G. F. Neame & 
Co., of London, has returned from a brief business trip to 
California. The export lumber trade, he says, holds practi- 
cally unchanged due to the vessel scarcity and the high 
freight rates demanded by owners. 

James McNeely, the Buckley lumberman, former represent- 
ative from his district in the legislature, and widely known 
in the State, has announced himself a candidate for the 
Republican nomination for governor at the next election 
and is already looking after his fences. Gov. Ernest Lister, 
Democrat, also a lumberman, president of the Lister Manu- 
facturing Company, will undoubtedly win renomination by 
his party, say his friends, so prospects are good that lumber- 
men will continue to preside over the destinies of the State 
for another four years. a 

The Veness Lumber Company, whose large plant at Win- 
lock was recently destroyed by fire, has work well along on 
the temporary plant it is putting up and expects to be cut- 
ting lumber again early in October. The temporary mill will 
care for the company’s trade with what stock is on hand, 
and will cut lumber for the big mill the company contem- 
plates eventually. 5 ; ee 

Members of the State forestry commission met this week 
at the offices of Commissioner Frank B. Cole in this city 
and, after a brief session that included short reports on the 
season, adjourned to Saturday. With the forest fire season 
practically at an end notices are being sent out this week to 
lay off one-third of the Federal rangers who work under the 
Weeks law whereby both Federal and State governments pay 
for their services. = 

: Martin, who was manager of the defunct Northwest 

Lumber Agency and is well known to the lumber trade here 

and in Minneapolis, is now connected with the Universal 

Motor Company, of this city. x : 
Lynn H. Miller, who recently disposed of his interest in 

the Pacific National Lumber Company and allied companies, 

has his offices for the present with the J. O. Storey Timber 

Company in the Savage-Scofield Building. 

Dr. W. N. Lipscomb, field representative of the Red Cross 
who is giving first aid instruction to crews of the sawmills 
and logging camps under State auspices, Wednesday spoke to 
employees of the Wheeler, Osgood Company and St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Company. ‘Thursday afternoon he talked to 
the foremen at the same plants and Thursday at 6:30 to the 
night shift. These two companies are the largest employers 
of labor on the tideflats. So much interest was shown by 
the foremen in Dr. Lipscomb’s address that at their request 
it was decided to organize a class for foremen of the lumber 
companies of the city for additional instruction. Maj. 
Robert U. Patterson, U.S. A., chief of the Red Cross bureau 
of medical surgery, is expected in Tacoma this week and the 
advisability of a permanent Red Cross representative in this 
district will be considered. 





AROUND THE GRAYS HARBOR COUNTRY. 


ABERDEEN AND HoguiAM, WaAsuH., Sept. 18.—The local 
lumber situation has changed but little during the last 
week but that little has been for the better. Mills are 
increasing the number of employees in their plants and others 
that have been shut down are resuming operation. The 
demand seems to be steady though there has been no very 
perceptible increase of late. Prices also seem to be steady and 
slightly higher than they have been. 

Last week the Northwestern Lumber Company resumed 
operation on full time. Since last November this large plant 
has been operating on half time but it has now begun running 
again on the ten-hour schedule. 

The plant of the Chehalis Fir Door Company at McCleary 
has resumed operation on the ten-hours-a-day schedule after 
running for many months on short time. 

Though the Grays Harbor Lumber Company but recently 
completed and placed in commission a large burner plans are 
already under way for the building of a concrete burner which 
it is believed will be the largest and probably the only one of 
its kind on the Pacific coast. The design for the burner is 


being made by Frank Blagen, son of the president of the Grays 
Harbor Lumber Company. The present burner has a diameter 


of about 32 feet and is about 100 feet high but is believed to 
be not of the right type, as it is practically impossible to 
prevent the top from being burned off. Making the diameter 
of the proposed burner twice that of the present one will cause 
the fire to be lifted only a short distance from the ground. 

The shingle mill of the Northwestern Lumber Company 
which has been closed down since last November will resume 
operation very shortly and the plant is being gotten in readi- 
ness. 

From the water front comes the report that the foreign and 
off-shore business on Grays Harbor is fairly brisk. At present 
two “windjammers” have just completed loading here, three 
others are loading, two with charters are undergoing repairs 
and nine other “‘windjammers” are enroute here from foreign 
ports. Also a number of sailing vessels are at present enroute 
from Grays Harbor to foreign points. While the foreign trade 
is not as heavy as it was before the war it is considerably in 
excess of what it was during the first six months of hostilities. 

During last week the second half of Wilson Bros.’ Lumber 
Company plant in East Aberdeen resumed operation, placing 
fifty more men on the payroll. This number added to the 
ninety that were already at work increases the working force 
ph ai = the number employed when the large mill is running 

u ast. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 


BELLINGHAM, WASsH., Sept. 18.—The Bloedel Donovan 
Mills this week increased its log output to a daily pro- 
duction of from 300,000 to 350,000 feet. It is now em- 
ploying 700 men and has a daily payroll of $2,000. There 
will be a further increase in the operating force when the 
cargo mill, which is being repaired and improved at a cost 
of more than $10,000, is ready for operation. President 
J. H. Bloedel says he expects one side to be running within 
a few days and hopes that it will be possible to keep that 
much of it cutting for the remainder of the year. At the 
docks two steamers are loading 4,500,000 feet of lumber and 
6,000,000 shingles for the New York sales offices. One is the 
American Fisheries steamer Windber and the other the 
Sprague liner Edison Light, both American vessels. 

With the exception of May the imports of British Columbia 
forest products into the United States through Whatcom 
County has increased every month this year, as shown b 
shipments through Blaine. For August the imports through 
Blaine and Sumas were 347 cars and although available 
figures are not at hand it is estimated by a Bellingham rail- 
road agent who for the last year has kept a record of Ca- 
nadian imports that the total for the local and eastern portals 
is about 600 cars with a value placed conservatively at 
$240,000. For the seven months ended August 31 the num- 
ber of cars of British Columbia forest products passing 
through Whatcom County was approximately 2,200, valued 
at about $850,000. 

A shingle mill that will be used to cut the tops and dam- 
aged logs in its camps which are not salable in the log market 
will be built by the Chinn-Knight Dogging Company, possibly 
this year, according to E. B. Chinn. t will be operated 
until all the company’s timber is exhausted, which will not 
be: the case for about twenty years, cutting at the rate of 
75,000 feet a day. This company, which is now shipping 
from 75,000 to 100,000 feet a day, has been logging in the 
Maple Falls district, where the mill will be built, for about 
thirteen years. 





ON THE WILLAMETTE RIVER. 

PORTLAND, ORE., Sept. 18.—E. F. Tindolph, of Seattle, 
northwest manager of the Grand Rapids Veneer Works, 
was in Portland this week after having closed a contract 
with the Shevlin-Hixon Company at Bend, Ore., for twenty 
dry kilns that will ie a capacity of 24,000,000 feet a year. 
The kilns, he stated, represent a new idea in the seasoning 
of lumber whereby the saps are exuded by steaming rather 
than by the force of heat alone. In this way it is said the 
pores of the wood are expanded and the sap flows out without 
deteriorating the wood cells and the grade. The kilns are to 
be in place by the time the rest of the mill is ready for opera- 
tion about January 1. It is said this is the largest single 
order ever placed for kilns in the Northwest and the largest 
placed in the entire country this year. 

The kilns are to be of hollow tile and concrete. Each cham- 
ber will be 104x10x11 feet. Carl Lowman, of Seattle, will 
look after the construction work. The kilns will be sent from 
Grand Rapids in twelve ‘freight cars by way of the Illinois 
Central and Union Pacific systems. 

Similar kilns have been installed in several Booth-Kelly 
mills and in a number of mills in eastern Oregon. The Libby 
Lumber Company, of Libby, Mont., is — two and it was 
at this plant that tests were made that led to the purchase 
by_the Shevlin-Hixon Company. 

R. Thomas is promoting a pulp manufacturing plant that 
he hopes to locate at Albany, Ore. The Albany Commercial 
— is aiding the project, which has not yet been financed, 
1owever. 

The Leona Mills Lumber Company’s plant at Leona, Ore., 
near Cottage Grove, resumed operations during the week 
after a long shut down. In the meantime the plant was given 
a thorough overhauling, many improvements being installed. 
James Cole is the manager. 

F. A. Hofheins, president of the Transfer Lumber & Shingle 
Company, and the Transfer Stained Shingle Company, of 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., and East Chicago, Ind., was here 
during the week on a tour of the country. He placed some 
orders for shingles and clears. 

BE. B. Hazen, manager of the Douglas Fir Lumber Company, 
with offices in the Yeon Building, plans to leave for San 
Francisco the early part of October to attend the several 
—_ to be held there by lumbermen, timber owners and 
oggers. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad has placed 
orders with mills here and elsewhere in the Pacific northwest 
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Our Mill at Mineral, Wash 


= ans Mixed Cars 


~~ solve the yard buyer’s prob- 
ps lem on western products, and 





our facilities make mixed cars 
doubly inviting. 








We operate two mills and 
carry constantly large and 
well assorted stocks of 


Fir, V. G. Flooring 
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Western Hemlock 
Spruce & R.Cedar 











Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral LakeLumber Co. 


| 
General Office: 822 Tacoma Building, | 
TACOMA, - WASH. 
Branch Office: 

76 Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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WEST COAST 


Lumber, Shingles, Boxes, 


== Veneer Packages —— 
G. W. CHENEY, Raymond, Wash. 





Washington Fir California Redwood 
Cedar and Spruce Red Cedar Shingles 


Complete Stock of above for Coast Shipment 
or from our Minnesota Transfer Warehouse. 


H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Co.« 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Our — CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 


Specialty AND SHINGLES 
We also manufacture FIR LUMBER of every description. 











—« MANUFACTURERS OF - 
Fir Door and Window Frames 


Mixed Cars of 
WASHINGTON FOREST PRODUCTS 








Boyce Lumber Co., Hoquiam, Wash. | 





A BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS, 


“Construction of Dwelling Houses and Bungalows,” just 
off the press; 215 pages. Plans and specifications for all 
classes of houses and bungalows, and description of different 
kinds of construction material. Specifications and plans for 
each building and estimate of cost. Bound in stiff cloth 
covers, $1 peateate. 
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California White Pine 
California Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET 


Room 716 Railway Exchange, 


Tel. Harrison 1295 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























MacArthur & Kauffman 


110 Market Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
ant Factory and Pattern Stock 





California White 
and Sugar Pine 


of a quality equal in every way to the 
best produced, insures our customers 
extreme satisfaction. 


Try us on Pacific Coast Lumber. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


AMERICAN TRADING CO., sax‘taancisco: car. 





‘Calif. White 
and Sugar 


PINE 


From the renowned Castle Creek Soft Pine. 
Also Door Stock and Box Shook 
M. A. Burns Lumber Co., brid.” 


Mill Office, Castella, Shasta Co., Calif. SAN FRANCISCO 
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PUGET MILL COMPANY 


Offices, Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
Cargo Shipments of 


Fir Lumber, Spars, Piles, Etc. 


Mills at Port Gamble, Port Ludlow and Utsalady, Wash. 








Agents, Pope & Talbot, Foot of Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 





ASK THE CURIOSITY: SHOP 
It is a reference work containing hundreds of. practical 
qaestions about the lumber business, with full and appropri- 
ate answers, which, in many cases, emtbody illustrations. 
$2 a copy, postpaid. Index to.contents on request. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


for about 10,000,000 feet of material, largely for car repairing 
and building purposes, 

The Bovtu-heily Lumber Company’s mill at Wendling has 
resumed Operatious alter a shutdown of several Montus and 
2UU men are now employed in the mill and the adjacent 
logging camp. 

isue Government Forest Service bere will begin September 
19 to pack lumber for a permanent ranger’s cabin on the 
summit of Mount Hood, elevation about 11,V0U teet. Tne 
cabin will command a view over a tremendous area ot timber. 

The business of Sullivan & Ferbes (Luc.), of this city, has 
gruwn to such an extent that the firm is compeiled to seek 
larger quarters. ‘Tne concern bas taken suite 1017-18-19, 
Nortnwestern Bank Building. Suilivan & Forbes (ine) is a 
wholesale lumber company handling fir, spruce, cedar and 
White pine lumber and red cedar sulngies, poles and piling. 
I. A. Sullivan, president of the compuauy, has charge of the 
general offices at Portiand, and R. W. borbes is in cnarge ot 
the company’s eastern ottice at No. 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Sept. 18.—F. W. Buswell, formerly 
a lumber manufacturer at Buswell, Wis., and later at 
Wausau, spent last week in Seattle. Mr. Buswell has 
been located in Portland, Ure., for the last year and bas been 
examining operating propositions and timverlands with the 
expectation of gettig back into the lumber business out on 
the Coast. 

Edgar Dalzell, manager of the Idaho White Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Agency at Chicago, was a Seattle visitor this week. 
He is en route to Chicago after visiting the Panama-Pacitic 
Exposition at San brancisco. In speakiug of the trade situa- 
tion be said the consuming territory which takes the biggest 
percentage of western lumber is not a tall buying trade and 
the faruiers are busier than usual this tall. bor that reason 
he does not look torward to heavy fall buying, but is of the 
opinion that the spring buying will be exceptionally heavy. 

W. H. Payue, local manager for the Beriin Macunine Works, 
reports decided improvement in inquiries and orders for 
woodworking machinery. His compuny just sold a 6-foct 
horizontal band resaw to the North Bend Mills & Lumber 
Company, Nortn Bend, Ore., and the equipment for the plan- 
ing mill tor the East Uregou Lumber Company, at Enterprise, 
Ure. ‘This equipment consists of two tast-reed matchers, one 
fast-feed moiuer, one band resaw, One band ripsaw and one 
surfacer. The business of woodworking machinery concerns 
is usually a pretty good barometer of the lumber trade and the 
improvement in this line would indicate a better feeling among 
lumber Manufacturers, 

‘The Seattle office of W. B. Mershon & Co., band resaw manu- 
facturers, reports the sale of a 54-inch Standard resaw to the 
Weyeruaeuser Lumber Company, Lverett, Wash., and a 66-inch 
sawmill resaw to the ‘[hurston-flavelle Lumber Company, Port 
Moody, B. Cc, 

J. J. Heriihy, who has been in charge of the cargo sales 
of the Puget Sound Mills & ‘limber Company, Port Angeles, 
Wash., severed his connection with that company September 
1. He has no definite plans for the immediate future, but 
as he has so long been prominently associated with the lum- 
ber industry of the Northwest he will most likely again be 
active in that business. 

The shingle mill plant of the Phoenix Shingle Company, 
located on the water front at Ballard Station, this city, 
was destroyed by fire Monday, September 18. Although the 
fire was discovered immediately after it started the fire de- 
partment was unable to cneck the flames until the arrival 
of the fire tug Duwamish, about an hour and a half after 
the alarm was turned in. In the meantime the fire had 
proved to be so stubborn and there was so much danger of 
its spreading to adjoining property that a general alarm 
was turned in. Lack of water pressure bandicapped the fire 
fighters to a great extent. ‘The loss was not less than 
$25,000 and the plant was insured for $15,000. This plant 
had been running night and day cutting 50V0,000 shingles a 
day for the Dunn Lumber Company, which has offices in the 
White Building, this city. The Dunn Lumber Company is a 
wholesale concern that caters largely to the mixed car trade 
among the retail yards and had tie exclusive sale of the 
Phoenix Shingle Company’s products. The shingle mill wiil 
be rebuilt immediately. 





ON POSSESSION SOUND. 


EVERETT, WASH., Sept. 20.—The Canyon Mill Company 
has completed the cutting of an order of 1,00,000 feet 
of lumber for shipment to Melbourne, Australia. 

In the sale of 90,000,000 feet of timber in the Olympic 
forest reserve to the Snow Creek Logging Company, prices 
were as follows: Western red cedar, $1.70 per 1,000; Voug- 
las fir and Sitka spruce, $1.15 per 1,000; hemlock and ama. 
bilis fir, 50 cents per 1,000. ‘Thirty-three percent of the 
timber is Douglas fir and 38 percent western red cedar. _ 

Heavy shipping to California points was the feature of 
the lumber situation here during the week. There was also 
a large volume of shipping eastward by rail. 





INLAND EMPIRE 











FLATHEAD VALLEY LUMBER NEWS. 


KALISPELL, Mont., Sept. 18.—While the demand is 
holding up very well there is but little improvement in 
prices and none is expected during the remainder of the 
year. It is, however, believed that the demand will continue 
strong. 

The mills of this district are well supplied with orders and 
nearly all work their shipping departments on extra time in 
order to take care of the busines offered. It is believed that 
shipments from this district for September will exceed those 
of any previous month for which there is available record. So 
far there has been no -pecenie gf in securing cars for lumber 
shipments and it is believed that there will be no shortage 
this year. -Preparations are being made for extensive logging 
operations this winter and it is believed that the usual amount 
will be banked for next season’s run. The larger operators 
work a great number of men, making roads and other work 
preparatory to the sleigh haul. 

George Slack returned from Nyack, Mont., this week, where 
he has a contract for banking several million feet of logs on 
the middle fork of the Flathead River for the Somers Lumber 
Company, at Somers. Mr. Slack states that logging operations 
in that vicinity are well advanced and that everything will be 
in readiness for the sleigh haul by the time cold weather 
comes. The last season has been especially favorable for the 
national and privately owned forests in that the loss by fire 
was comparatively nothing. The Flathead forest escaped 
without expense, while the combined cost for fire fighting for 
the Blackfeet and the Northern Montana Forestry Association 
aggregated about $1,000. The forest season is about closed 
and crews of special guards are being reduced. 

The portion of the national forest receipts for the fiscal year 
1915 to-go to the benefit of the various States in which the 
forests lie amounts all told to more than $850,000. ‘The gross 
receipts for the year ended June 30 were $2,481,469.25, of 
which 25 percent is paid over to the States for county school 
and road purposes and an additional 10 percent is made avail- 
able for expenditures, the building of roads and trails. Mon- 
tana gets the greatest share, mee} contributed the largest 
amount of receipts for the sale of timber, grazing and other 


uses of the forests, or more than $518,000. Of this amour 
Montana will receive $79,589.78 for county school and ro: 
purposes, while the forest service will expend $31,835.91 t. 
improvements of special benefit to local communities. 

A meeting of the directors of the Kalispell Chamber of Co 
merce was held recently to consider the proposed exchange 
Government timber land in Flathead and Lincoln counties f: 
State school lands. The chamber prepared a strong prote.: 
against the exchange and a telegram was sent to the secretar, 
ot the interior voicing disapproval. 

Although grain and hay, the biggest crop in the history « 
the State, have not yet begun to move the report of the Stat» 
board of railroad commissioners for July shows that in a}: 
commodities there has been a gain of 1,525 cars over th 
previous month. The gain over May is 3,889 cars. 

Lumber and building materials share in the gain for th 
month along with ores, slags and tailings. For lumber ani 
its products 1,696 cars were used as against 1,672 for June. 
and for logs 1,042 cars as against 839 for June. These figures 
show a steady growth in practically all lines. August wi! 
likely show a big increase over July for grain and hay ani 
the present month will lay August in the shade in this respect 
It is expected that lumber and other building material wil! 
show a big increase, for the farmers will be putting thei: 
ranches in shape for the coming winter. 





IN THE WESTERN PINE COUNTRY. 


SPOKANE, WASH., Sept. 18—At a meeting of the 

Coeur d’Alene Chamber of Commerce this week Hunt- 
ington Taylor, of the Rutledge Timber Company, said 
that plans and specifications for the company’s new mill plant 
would arrive in a few days. On their arrival contracts for 
the delivery of mill timber will be signed as soon as pos 
sible. Mr. Taylor said the company expected to be sawing 
timber by next April. 
_ Vanger of forest fires in the Inland Empire is prac- 
tically over and the protective associations are reducing the 
fire fighting forces. The Rutledge Timber Company will 
retain a minimum force to patrol the forests. Rain during 
the early week has put out smoldering fires in various 
sections. : 

The Scofield-Mariner Timber Company has opened No. 2 
camp three miles east of Weippe, in north central Idaho, 
where logging will be carried on throughout the fall and 
winter. t is the intention to log about 10,000,000 feet of 
white pine and other merchantable logs from this camp. 
The temporary mill will produce a large amount of lumber, 
principally dimension stuff. The company has already 
framed and set in place flume bents sufficient to support 
three miles of flume to be built from Weippe to the mouth 
of Fords creek. The mill will be kept steadily at work 
getting out timber for the face of the dam and for frames 
and insides of the flume. 


CALIFORNIA 














FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 





Lumbermen Attend to Business After Entertaining 
Hoo-Hoo—Use More Oregon Pine Veneers and 
Wood Water Pipes. 


San Francisco, Cau., Sept. 18.—Local lumber dealers 
have gotten down to business again, after the diversions 
of the preceding week when they were entertaining many 
visiting lumbermen and engaging in Hoo-Hoo activities at the 
exposition. While there has been little increase in domestic 
lumber shipments and foreign shipments are still limited by 
the scarcity of tonnage, there is a better tone to the market. 
The news that Oregon dealers get 50 cents more for lumber 
has had an inspiring effect here and there is no good reason 
why prices should not be advanced in California. There is an 
improvement in the demand for both clear and common fir 
lumber in this market although the total volume of lumber 
shipments has not increased materially of late. 

A marked increase in the use of Oregon pine veneers in the 
interior finish of residences is reported here. Local builders 
find that the price of this beautiful material is low and make 
inducements to persons desiring dwellings erected to use these 
veneers liberally. 

Twenty-four contracts were filed for record last week, repre- 
senting a total investment in buildings of $115,000. The an- 
nual report of the building inspection bureau, just filed with 
the board of works, states that in the last fiscal year 6,387 
permits were issued calling for an estimated expenditure of 

14,226,125. The wooden buildings numbered 1,794 and cost 
$5,984,425, and on alterations and additions to 4,370 struc- 
tures $1,731,151 was expended. ; 

The Redwood Manufacturers’ Company has been filling a 
number of contracts lately, among which are the following: 
For the Ventura Oil Company, Fillmore, Cal., a quantity of 
8-inch redwood pipe for a power line. For the Waiahole Water 
Company, Honolulu, redwood stave pipe 60 inches in diameter, 
with a combined length of five miles. For the city of Golden, 
Utah, five miles of 24-inch redwood pipe to be used in the 
water system. For the Carbon Fuel Company, at Standard, 
Utah, 8,400 feet of machine-banded 38-inch and 4-inch pipe for 
a power system, operating under a head of 275 feet, to with- 
stand a pressure of 120 pounds a square inch. C, F, Flinn has 
been appointed superintendent of the Redwood Manufacturers’ 
Company’s plant at Pittsburg, Cal., where A. H. Jongeneel is 
manager. A stock of 45,000,000 feet of redwood lumber is 
now on hand at the yards, and the factory is well supplied 
with orders. 

The Union Lumber Company is preparing to start work on 
the new railroad to Ten Mile River in Mendocino County 
The survey has been completed and it is estimated that the 
road will be finished in time for operation early next summer. 
The line will run up the coast from Fort Bragg to the mouth 
of Ten Mile River and then up that stream to the south fork. 
where there is a great quantity of virgin timber. The road 
will be about ten miles in length. 

A new industrial center has just been added to the west 
shore of San Francisco Bay by the Redwood Harbor Company, 
through the reclamation of 500 acres of land by filling in with 
earth taken from excavations in San Francisco. early a 
dozen factory sites have already been sold. Among the pur- 
chasers having arranged for lumber yards at this location near 
Redwood City are the EB. K. Wood Lumber Company, and 
Hobbs, Wall & Co. Located on the bay shore, deep water 
facilities are at hand along every foot of the tract. Rail con- 
nection has been assured by the construction of a spur track 
from the main line of the Southern Pacific, the connection 
having been established at a point about two miles from the 
Dumbarton cut-off, which gives mainland service to the 
peninsula. 

D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Standard Lumber 
Company, with headquarters at Sonora, Cal., is visiting the 
city office of the company. .- 

unius H. Browne, general sales manager of the Pacific 
Lumber Company, of California, has returned from a vacation 
spent in southern California. 

Among the lumber trade visitors in the city are the follow- 
ing: C. Rodgers, of Brooklyn; C. Ripley, vice president of 
the Wheeler Osgood Company, Tacoma, Wash. ; Ira B. Ben- 
nett, president of the Fresno Flume & Lumber Company, 
Fresno; George A. Hume, Hume-Bennett Lumber Company, 
Sanger ; G. W. Fenwick, Hammond Lumber Company, Eureka ; 
S. A. Smart, Willits, and S. Kirkpatrick, Eureka. 
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THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 
Los ANGELES, CaL., Sept. 18.—Business is running 


slong at a leisurely gait with a slight betterment, if 
anything. The number of new buildings is not large 


hut dealers report a satisfactory volume of business in small 
lots—ranging from $10 to $50, in which there is a fair margin 
of profit. Stocks are low and purchases by the yards are on a 
hand to mouth basis. There is a very small amount of Oregon 
pine being sent down unsold by the mills and this is an 
encouraging sign. Dealers have been filling in a good deal of 
their needs from these lots of “random” in the past—thus 
doing away with having to put out inquiries for stock cut to 
order. 

Prices are holding at about the same figure—Oregon pine 
common $10 base for sound to order stock, and clears about 
$11 off list. Redwood, both clears and common, is quoted $10 
off list No. 4. 


CANADIAN TRADE NEWS 


FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


Orrawa, ONt., Sept. 23.—Official announcement that 
western Canada has grown the greatest wheat crop in its 
history has cheered the local lumbermen as to the pros- 
pects for trade during the coming winter. With such a crop 
in the West and large war orders from the East business is 
expected to be fairly active in the Dominion, and even at 
present is considerably better than six months ago. A good 
home market is therefore looked for, and if the shipping 
situation can be improved lumbermen will be able to export 
profitably to Great Britain. ‘The exchange situation is just 
now, however, militating against export. The falling off in 
exchange value of the English pound has meant a difference 
of between $1 and $1.50 a thousand feet to Canadian ship- 

ers who received payments from Europe. It was announced 
ast week by the Government, however, that the British 
financial commission now negotiating a loam in New York 
would afterward come to Canada to discuss the exchange 
situation here. 

Local lumbermen now carry exceptionally heavy stocks, 
and these are likely to be increased, as all the mills are 
working full time. 

New and advanced freight rates on pulpwood from a 
number of Canadian points to Mechanicsville, N. Y., will 
be put into effect on November 1 by the Boston & Maine 
Railroad. They have been approved by the Board of Railway 
Commissioners, which has refused the application of the 
D’Auteuil Lumber Company for disallowance of the rates. 
The new rates will be 13% cents instead of 10% cents via 
Sherbrooke and Lennoxville and 11% cents instead of 91% 
cents via Newport from points in Quebec province. 

Another of the series of special reports on foreign market 
possibilities for the revival of the depressed British Columbia 
timber trade have been received from H. R. MacMillan by 
the Government. He deals in this report with the British 
market for Douglas fir lumber. He states that the extent 
to which Douglas fir can be sold in Great Britain will depend 
upon its price for heavy construction work as compared with 
the price of American pitch pine; its price for cheaper work 
as compared with the price for European timber, which is 
imported annually to the value of $150,000,000; the still 
existing ignorance, amounting in some quarters to prejudice, 
as to the properties and uses of Douglas fir; the inadequate 
liner service to Great Britain from Douglas fir ports as 
compared with the liner service from pitch pine ports; the 
comparatively small quantities of wood used for interior 
finish and the many varieties of high class timber on the 
market. Since the war broke out arrangements have been 
made by the Trade and Commerce Department that the War 
Office and Admiralty should use Canadian Douglas fir as far 
as possible instead of pitch pine, and as a result there has 
been sold of the former between 40,000,000 and 50,000,000 
i and it is hoped that this wil! popularize it for commer- 
cial use. 
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AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 


Toronto, ONT., Sept. 20.—With the setting in of the 
fall season, trade is beginning to show some improve- 
ment, the principal demand being from the smaller places 
in western Ontario, where business is reviving owing to the 
good harvest. City. transactions are generally on a smali 
scale and confined to present requirements, which are very 
limited. Hemlock continues much depressed, but prices are 
well maintained by the larger firms, who are asking for 
No. 1 grade $16 a thousand feet at the mill. Spruce is in 
active demand for shell cases and birch and maple are also 
being used to some extent for the same purpose. Other 
hardwoods are quiet. Lath are in great requisition and stocks 
being small are sold “close to the saw.’ The American de- 
mand for white and red pine is improving. Importations of 
southern yellow pine are so small that it is no longer re- 
garded as a serious competitor with domestic lumber. 

The Department of Indian Affairs at Ottawa is asking for 
tenders to be received up to October 13 for about 2,000,000 
feet of pine, hemlock, birch and cedar timber killed and 
seorched by fire on the Shawanaga Indian Reserve in Parry 
Sound district. Each tender is to state amount of cash bonus 
offered over and above the regular Crown dues. Two years 
is to be allowed for the removal of the timber and Indians 
of the Shawanaga band are to be given preference in employ- 
ment in getting out the timber. 

The International Waterways Commission concluded its sit- 
tings at Kenora, Ont., on September 14. Several witnesses 
testified to the importance of high water in connection with 
the lumbering, mining and other industrial interests. 

The new plant of the Canadian Pulp & Lumber Company, 
at Latchford, Ont., built on the site of that destroyed by 
fire some months ago, was started September 18 and _ will 
— night and day, having a large stock of pulpwood on 
and. 

The Department of Trade and Commerce has been notified 
that from now until three months after the end of the war 
the French duties on news print paper and mechanical and 
chemical woodpulp intended for its manufacture have been 
reduced 95. percent. If transportation can be secured this 
may be an opening for Canadian manufacturers. 


‘ 





NOTES FROM MANITOBA. 


WINNIPEG, Man., Sept. 20.—It is felt by the lumbermen 
that the formation of a pool of coast lumber mills having 
a capacity of 1,000,000 feet a day and the completion of 
arrangements for ng ag 2 to Great Britain will greatly im- 
prove conditions in the interior Provinces, as it will have 
the effect of relieving the pressure on the prairie markets. 

H. R. MacMillan, special trade commissioner for the Do- 
minion Government, has been actively engaged in pushing 
the interests of the Canadian lumbermen in Great Britain 
and as a result of his work he has succeeded in securing 
orders for 30,000,000 feet for immediate shipment. The 
association which has been formed at the Coast has engaged 
the services of one of the largest lumber brokers in the world, 
with offices in London, as its European agents. 

It is expected that before long a guaranteed rate of freight 
and delivered price to any part of the world without the 
necessity of negotiating with San Francisco charter brokers 
will be arranged for. E. J. Palmer, of the Victoria Lumber 
Company, of Chemainus, states that in his opinion none of 
these large orders for lumber would have reached British 
Columbia had it not been for the efforts of the provincial 
and Dominion Governments to secure an export market for 


the lumber of this country. It is stated in the agreement 
between the producers and the selling agents that the agents 
will advertise the lumber as British Columbia lumber and 
it is the intention of the mills to adopt a brand and stam» 
all lumber shipped by them so that wherever the lumber 
goes it will be advertised. 

A pamphlet has been prepared by the minister of lands 
for British Columbia for distribution among the buyers in 
overseas markets. The attractive pamphlet will be entitled 
“British Columbia Timber.’ It is intended to draw the at 
tention of importers overseas to the forest products and 
especially to the facilities for exporting the lumber of the 
Province. Consisting of nearly forty pages and containing 
nearly thirty illustrations the pamphlet treats of the princi- 
pal exportable woods, their qualities and uses, together with 
information concerning strength values and suitability for 
various uses. The estimated stand of merchantable timber 
in British Columbia is 400,000,000,000 superficial feet board 
— which is over half the estimated total for all Can- 
ada, 

Heavy increases in the shipments of the products of agri 
culture, mining and the forests in the Kootenay, Boundary 
and Okanagah districts are reported. The effect of the heavy 
grain crop in western Canada is already becoming apparent 
on the lumber industry. Stocks are low and many mills 
have resumed operation in order to be in a position to meet 
the demand for lumber after the grain growers have marketed 
their crops. Pole shipments to the United States, especially 
by Portal and the Dakotas, show a heavy increase, owing to 
modifications in the American tariff. An improvement in the 
Canadian demand for sawn lumber is also reported. 

The erection of the first demonstration silo in the Revel 
stoke, B. C., district is now in progress on the farm of Re\ 
J. C. Calder under the direction of kK. F. Ferris, provincial 
Government silo demonstrator. 


There will be plenty of lumber required during the coming 
winter, according to M. J. McGrath, of the Saskatchewan De 
partment of Agricultural Labor Bureau, as there will be a 


lot of work in the country in the building line. The country 
lumber yards will do a big business this tall and next spring. 
The farmers will have plenty of money and they wit 

for building better houses and making extensions to their 
farm buildings in the way of barns. 





FROM NEW BRUNSWICK’S METROPOLIS. 


St. JoHn, N. B., Sept. 20.—John P. Burchill, of Nel- 
son, one of the leading operators on the Miramichi, 
when interviewed recently, said that the outlook for a 
large cut next winter is not encouraging. Owing to an over- 
stocked market in Great Britain, the very high freights and 
the difficulty in chartering vessels, the cut of logs will be 
smailer than that of last year. Work in the woods is usually 
begun before this time, but nothing has been done thus far 
this season. 

The export of lumber from provincial ports continues active, 
but freights have further advanced, and it is said that as high 
as 160s. has been asked, compared with less than 60s. a year 
ago, and 35s. accepted not many years ago. The sawmills are 
still in active operation. The logs rafted at the lredericton 
booms on the St. John River totalled 58,000,000 feet, which 
— nearly the same as the quantity rafted there the year 
yefore, 

The Government of New Brunswick has announced that it 
will in the near future appoint a provincial forester, and 
Premier Clarke has lately been visiting different sections look- 
ing over the timber lands and getting information from lumber 
operators. Preliminary work in connection with a proper 
survey and classification of the 10,000 square miles and more 
of crown lands has been going forwargy for some time, but no 
field force has been sent out. Premier Clarké has visited 
Quebec, and gathered information from other parts of Canada. 
A three-fold purpose underlies the proposed survey and classi- 
fication: ‘lo get more revenue, to conserve the forest areas 
and to gain knowledge essential to a wise settlement of lands 
best suited to agriculture. It is not expected that any large 
=— will be undertaken, however, while the war con- 

inues, 

The recent passage of a law permitting the export of un- 
sawn or unmanufactured lumber from Newfoundland, and 
extending other privileges to lumber operators has led to a 
notable development of the industry. American and Cana- 
dian as well as British capital has been attracted both to 
Newfoundland and Labrador. <A recent report says that thou 
sands of square miles of stumpage have been contracted for 
and arrangements made for an export business in pit props 
and other colliery and building lumber as well as pulp wood. 
Cargoes have already been shipped and the report says that 
about 6,000 men are now in the woods. One estimate says 
it would take forty years cutting at the rate of 250,000 cords 
of pulp wood a year to take out one generation of trees. 


MINNESOTA 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 
DULUTH, MINN., Sept. 22.—Present prospects are that 
lumbermen will make more extensive preparation for 


logging operations the coming winter than they did a 
year ago. The lumber industry last year has been neither 
good nor bad, according to the viewpoint, but the volume of 
business during the last six months has been encouraging. 
Some of the lumbermen of this district that did no logging 
at all last winter will put in camps this winter. There is a 
much better feeling in lumber circles over the Northwest this 
fall than for any time heretofore since the opening of the 
——— war, ocally the demand for lumber is unusually 
good. 

The use of balsam for the manufacture of lath will be 
inaugurated this winter at Floodwood, Minn., by the Supe 
rior Fox Company. It is planned to operate a mill crew oi 
fourteen men in making tbe lath, the balsam timber to be 
furnished by the farmers of the territory tributary to Flood- 
wood. The material is to be furnished in lengths of 60 
inches, of any size down to a 4-inch top. The lath will be 
marketed in the East. There is much balsam in this terri- 
tory, but so far there has been little demand for it. Birch 
ties and balsam lath are signs of the times as regards the 
conservation of timber, apparently, as far as this territory 
is concerned. 

A recent report from the Rainy River region, under a 
Spooner, Minn., date, reported numerous forest fires. But 
rains have since extinguished them, it is reported. 

The timber holdings of the Engler Lumber Company, of 
Morcum, Minn., will be cleaned up this fall and winter. They 
amount to 5,000,000 feet. 

















A MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 21—The Minneapolis re- 
ceipts of lumber for August, as reported by the rail- 
roads to the Civic and Commerce Association, were 1,103 
ears, including twenty-five cars of doors and millwork, com- 
pared with 1,367 cars for August, 1914. Shipments from this 
city were 463 cars, including forty-two cars of doors and 
millwork, compared with 625 cars for August of last year. 

ha. ae Smith, of the C. A. Smith Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company, Marshfield, Ore., formerly one of the leading manu- 
facturers in this section, has been in Minneapolis several 
days visiting old friends. 

Henry Anderes, manager of the Learned Lumber Company's 
cedar plant at Escanaba, Mich., and H. C. Fick, foreman of 
the yard, have been in Minneapolis conferring with the officers 
of the company. 
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Shingle 


you will find right for boosting sales 
and long on service. Just the shingles 
to put new life in your shingle business. 


3 Grades 


but only 


Let us tell you more about them 
and grant you exclusive sale. 


Chinook Lumber & Shingle Co., Inc. 


Fir, Spruce, Hemlock and Cedar. 
1015-16 White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 


SALESMEN WANTED 





Pacific Coast 


LUMBER > 





FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 
AND REDWOOD 


Western Pine 


Idaho White Pine 
California White and Sugar Pine 
Factory Plank 







W:-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office: 


Quincy, a 


Western Office: 
825-6 Henry Building 


Seattle, Wash. 














Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 

FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 

- SIDING AND SHINGLES. 








The O. Wollenweber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Long Fir Timbers and Lath 


GREENWOOD BRAND SHINGLES 
CEDAR BEVEL SIDING 























The Sound Lumber Co. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND SHINGLES 











THE SHEPARD - TRAILL CO. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Pacific Coast Lumber Products 
Our Specialty: KILTIE & MONOGRAM SHINGLES. 
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[PACIFIC COAST | 
PRODUCTION = 


30 Cars every 10 Hours 
FACILITIES FOR SERVICE 


which apply well defined supervision to or- 
ders (insuring promptness and satisfaction) 










Selling Organization 
MINNEAPOLIS, Harland Wentworth. 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder. 

POCATELLO, 2. C. Angell and 


Specializing in Stocks of 
PORTLAND LUMBER CO. 
Portland, Ore. 
PENINSULA LUMBER CO. 


paaynensnannene MMM frnnnntser 


Portland, Ore. ane a turg e me 
SALT ison 
CLARK & WILSON LUMBER CO. 
Linnton, Ore. GRAND a O. Seieick & White, 


COAST RANGE LUMBER CO. OMAHA, ae & White, 
Mabel, Ore. (F. P. rmick) 


BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. | CHICAGO, Geo. T. Mickle Lumber Co.' 
Bridal Veil, Ore. (Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr.West.Dpt. ) 


Douglas Fir Lumber Company 
= Manufacturing Merchants, PORTLAND, OREGON 


CIFiIc 
LUMBER 


AGENCY 


ABERDEEN, WASH. 
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is better prepared to give you service 
than ever before. 


The products of our mills include 


Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar 
and Western Hemlock. 


Try some of our clear Milk White 
Spruce and be convinced there is none 
other like Grays Harbor Spruce. 


CHICAGO SALES OFFICE: 
1270 Peoples Gas Building. 

















LOCAL AND PERSONAL 














Liisa 


The place to look for Lumber and Shingles 
for Quality and Service in 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar or 
Hemlock Products 


CALL ON— tf ymber Go. 


Wrst ]ore Cs ssonen 


WASH. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


331 Lumber Exchange, . Minneapolis, Minn. 
973 Continental Commercial Bank Bide., Chicago, Ill. 

















FIR si" CEDAR 





Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles, 




















We have the following stock on hand:— 


1,000,000 feet—Western Pine 1” Selects and better 
1,000,000 feet 6-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 5-4 Shop No.3 and better 
250,000 feet 8-4 Shop No. 3 and better 


Mixed Cars a Specialty. 


Wallace - Ballord Lumber Co. 


609-614 Lumber Exchange, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 7 
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TO VISITORS IN CHICAGO: 


To enable your friends in the trade to reach 
you promptly advise the Information Bureau 
of the American Lumberman of your arrival, 
giving your hotel address and probable dura- 
tion of your visit. Inquirers can then obtain 
this information by telephone—Harrisor 4687. 











W. D. Martin, of the A. H. Stange Company, of 
Merrill, was a recent Chicago visitor. 


F. H. Schneider, the well known wholesaler of Wau- 
sau, Wis., was in Chicago on Wednesday on a short 
business trip. 


E. E. Heineman, sales manager of the Heineman 
Lumber Company, ‘of Merrill, Wis., spent a week in 
Chicago, calling on the trade. 


C. H. Worcester, of Chicago, head of the C. H. 
Worcester interests, spent a few days at Chassell, 
Mich., the early part of the week. 


‘B. W. Ackles, of Buckhannon, W. Va., secretary of 
the Alton Lumber Company, has been calling on the 
trade in this territory for several days. 


E. L. Thornton, president of the Thornton-Claney 
Lumber Company, 2601 Elston Avenue, Chicago, is on 
a visit to the yellow pine mills of the South. 


Herbert J. Reinhard, sales agent in Chicago and 
vicinity for the Colfax Hardwood Lumber Company, 
of Colfax, La., is calling on the trade in the East. 


. F. Mashek, treasurer of the Pilsen Lumber Com- 
mae, Chicago, left Friday evening for Escanaba, 
Mich., and other northern points, to be gone a week. 


R. H. Gillespie, of the John Gillespie Lumber Com- 
pany, Chicago, returned last week from a two weeks’ 
visit to the mill point of the concern at Rexton, Mich. 


H. J. Thoreson, of the Forrest City Manufacturing 
Company, Forrest City, Ark., spent a day in Chicago 
en route home from a visit to his old home in northern 
Wisconsin. 


H. S. Helden, manager of the veneer department 
of the Hardwood Mills Lumber Company, Chicago, 
was called to Grand Rapids, Mich., Wednesday, by 
the death of his mother. 


J. S. Landon, of the Barker & Stewart Lumber Com- 
pany, Wausau, Wis., was in Chicago on Wednesday 
and when asked regarding business said that he 
thought demand was slightly better. 


C. R. Ransom, of the Gayoso Lumber Company, 
Memphis, Tenn., was in Chicago for a day or two in 
the early part of the week, conferring with L. R. Gale, 
who represents the company in this territory. 


R. S. Kellogg, of Chicago, secretary of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, is spending a few 
days at his old home in Wausau, Wis. Mr. Kellogg 
motored up to Wausau, leaving Chicago last Saturday. 


Mark Brown, of the W. P. Brown & Sons Lumber 
Company, Louisville, Ky., was in Chicago on Monday 
of this week, hobnobbing with his friends and ac- 
quaintances and looking after business for his com- 
pany. 


C. G. Kadel, of the Riel-Kadel Lumber Company, 
Memphis, Tenn., and president of the Lumbermen’s 
Club of that city, was in Chicago the early part of 
the week. He said that he felt a little more hopeful 
over the outlook. 


E. A. Selfridge, jr., of San Francisco, Cal., president 
of the Northwestern Redwood Company, who has spent 
some time in Chicago, attending the meetings of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, left 
for home last Wednesday. 


E. L. Kurth, assistant secretary and treasurer of the 
Angelina County Lumber Company, Keltys, Tex., who 
has been spending two weeks in Chicago and adjacent 
territory, left for home Wednesday evening by the way 
of Iowa. He reported a successful business trip. 


Max L. Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lumber Com- 
pany, Poplar Bluff, Mo., 1s spending a good deal of his 
time in Chicago lately. Mr. Pease said that while it 
took a good deal more hustling to land orders now 
than several months ago he had succeeded in landing 
fair-sized orders for his product. 


J. L. Retting, president, and D. S. Watrous, secre- 
tary, treasurer and general manager, of the Little 
Rock Lumber & Manufacturing Company, were in 
Chicago on Wednesday of this week, calling on the 
trade. Mr. Watrous reported that the company has 
been having a fair run of business. 


R. W. Hinton, president of the Hinton Bros. Lumber 
Company, Lumberton, Miss., spent a couple of days in 
Chicago last week and called at the offices of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. He reported conditions somewhat en- 
couraging and finds the market growing a little firmer. 
He is inclined to view prospects optimistically. 


C. H. Donaldson, of the Mason-Donaldson Lumber 
Company, Rhinelander, Wis., was in Chicago last Mon- 





day and said that he expected to select a salesman for 
this territory to succeed Charles 8S. B. Smith, who 
recently joined the Babcock Lumber Company’s forces 
as sales manager in Chicago and adjacent territory. 


Claude W. Roe, who for the last five or six years has 
been connected with the Rogers Lumber Company of 
Minneapolis, Minn., as yard manager and as a partner, 
has recently severed his connections with that concern 
to become general manager of the Boorman Lumber 
Company, of Great Falls, Mont. Mr. Roe has a wide 
acquaintance and many friends among the lumber trade 
in the middle States and in Canada, all of whom will be 
pleased to hear of his new connection with the Boorman 
Lumber Company. 


Fritz Salmen, president of the Salmen Brick & Lum 
ber Company, of New Orleans, La., was a visitor in Chi 
cago this week and called at the offices of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Salmen was on his way home 
after having spent a month in the North, a part of 
which time was occupied in visiting some of the farm 
country in Wisconsin and Iowa, and hobnobbing with 
people who had cattle to sell. Mr. Salmen is utilizing 
some of his cut-over timber lands in Louisiana by stock- 
ing them with cattle, the cut-over land in that section 
making ideal grazing land. Mr. Salmen says that gen- 
eral business conditions in his section are much better 
than they have been and he feels much encouraged over 
the outlook for an improved business, not only in lum- 
ber but in all lines. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of a letter 
from A. J. Cross, 812-13 Monadnock Block, Chicago, 
which makes the following announcement: ‘We beg 
to announce that hereafter we will be known as the 
C. L. Cross Lumber Company, in place of C. L. Cross, 
as in former years. We shall hope to have and to keep 
the good will and confidence you have always shown us 
and to receive a continuance of your favors, which we 
shall endeavor to handle to the best of our ability, as 
in the past.’’ Mr. Cross said outside of the change in 
name to the C. L. Cross Lumber Company the business 
will be carried on as formerly, representing the best mills 
in Louisiana and handling cypress exclusively. He fur- 
ther stated that the company was receiving considerable 
inquiry from the country yards and is booking a fair 
volume of orders. 





MAKES NEW AFFILIATION. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in intro- 
ducing to the trade the new sales manager of the Kinzel 
Lumber Company, of Merrill, Wis. This introduction is 
in a way superficial, because Mr. Robson has been trav- 
eling the hemlock territory for many years. For several 
years he was connected with the C. H. Worcester Com- 
pany, of Chicago, and then became manager of the 





GEORGE C. ROBSON, OF MERRILL, WIS.; 
Sales Manager of the Kinzel Lumber Company. 


Parrish Lumber Company, of Parrish, Wis., later sever- 
ing his connection with that concern to become sales 
manager for the Heineman Lumber Company, of Mer- 
rill, Wis. 

Mr. Robson feels that with the Kinzel Lumber Com- 
pany he can give the retailer and big consumer of 
lumber anything they may want, for the company cuts 
20,000,000 feet of lumber a year and has timber to last 
it for the next twenty-five years. The concern is cut- 
ting hemlock, tamarack, white pine, birch, basswood and 
other hardwoods. He says therefore he is in a position 
to fill any and all wants at all times and at the shortest 
notice. 





COMMITTEES HOLD CONFERENCE. 

The first of a series of conferences arranged for the 
purpose of reaching a basis for closer codperation and 
a clearer understanding between the component inter- 
ests of the Federation of Furniture Manufacturers and 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association in their 
inter-relations as buyers and sellers of hardwood lum- 
ber was held Thursday, September 16, at the Na 
tional’s headquarters in the McCormick building, Chi- 
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cago. The conference was held by a special committee 
of the Federation of Furniture Manufacturers and a 
subcommittee from the inspection rules committee of 
the National association. 

The Furniture Federation was represented by Robert 
W. Irwin, of Grand Rapids, Mich.; C. H. Hill, of Chi- 
cago; George P. Hummer, of Holland, Mich., and Frank 
W. Ackley, of Chicago. The National association was 
represented by Hugh McLean, of Buffalo, N. Y.; John 
\V. McClure, of Memphis, Tenn.; J. V. Stimson, of 
Huntingburg, Ind., and W. E. Delaney, of Lexington, 
Ky. Mr. Hill was selected as conference chairman. 

After an amicable discussion of points at issue the 
conference adjourned with the understanding to hold 
another meeting in the near future, the date of which 
will be announced later. 





GIVEN NEW POSITION. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 21—The Central Coal & 
Coke Company announces the appointment of EK. P. 
Flynn as assistant general sales agent of the lumber 
department. Expansion of the business made the ap- 





E. P. FLYNN, KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
Appointed Assistant General Sales Agent Central Coal & Coke 
Company. 


pointment of an assistant to Ransom Griffin, general 
sales agent here, necessary and Mr. Flynn was picked 
for the place because of the promise he has shown in 
his work with the company. He entered the lumber 
game seven years ago and has been employed in the 
offices of the Central Coal & Coke Company ever since. 





RECEIPTS OF LUMBER BY WATER. 


From September 15 to September 20, inclusive, eleven 
vessels brought 3,966,000 feet of lumber and 68,000 
timbers to Chicago for distribution. The largest indi- 
vidual cargo—750,000 feet—was carried by the steamer 
S. J. Tilden, from Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. The next 
largest cargo—573,000 feet—was carried by the steamer 
L. L. Barth, from Ashland, Wis. 


Arrivals by days and vessels were as follows: 


September 15—Str. W. J. Carter, Rapid River, Mich., 
208,000 feet. 

September 16—Str. Sidney O. Neff, Arcadia, Mich., 245,000 
feet; Str. Arizona, Boyne City, Mich., 500,000 feet. 
, paremher 17—Str. T. 8S. Christie, Wells, Mich., 461,000 
eet, 


September 
261,000 feet. 

September 19—Str. NW. J. 
350,000 feet. 


September 20.—Str. L. L. Barth, Ashland, Wis., 573,000 
feet of lumber and 68,000 timbers; Str. Philetus Sawyer, 
Menominee, Mich., 330,000 feet; Str. S. J. Tilden, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Mich., 750,000 feet; Str. Sidney O. Neff, Naubin- 
way, Mich., 288,000 feet. 


18—Str. Albert Soper, Naubinway, Mich., 


Nessen, East Jordan, Mich., 





CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


New ORLEANS, La., Sept. 21.—The general market 
situation seems to be improving slowly, with southern 
yellow pine leading the gain. The call for dimension in 
this wood, for some items of boards and for special bills in 
timbers continues to gain. There are reports of price ad- 
vances on some of these items, but in general it appears 
that the price tendency thus far has been toward greater 
firmness and stability than toward higher levels. The ad- 
vances noted average about $1 over the levels of early Au- 
gust. Inquiry is brisk. The Southern Pine Association's 
report upon last weck’s bookings and shipments shows orders 
ahead of shipments and unfilled orders on hand aggregating 
364,440,000 feet, with 147 mills reporting. Resumption of 
mill operation is noted here and there over the belt, from 
plants long shut down—a symptom of confidence and op- 
timism among the manufacturers. 

Cypress a little more than holds its own ‘and about the 
same condition is reported regarding the hardwoods. Crop 
news from consuming territory is encouraging, inquiry is 
improved and a material gain of domestic bookings is looked 
for before the present season’s end. 

Secretary J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, 
is in Pensacola today attending a meeting of the Georgia- 
Florida association. 

Manager Frank N. Snell, of the Louisiana Red Cypress 
Company, returned last week from an extended visit north, 
during which he made a long trip through consuming terri- 
tory and a careful study of market conditions and outlook. 
Mr. Snell reports the crop condition in the middle West 
favorable and with a bountiful harvest looks forward to an 
improvement of the domestic lumber market. 


LUMBER TRADE ON THE CARIBBEAN. 


A recent installment of the News Service sent out by 
the Foreign Trade Bureau of the Philadelphia Commer- 
cial Museum gives some interesting information in con- 
nection with the lumber trade with the countries border- 
ing on the Caribbean Sea. This report says that the 
total value of the yearly imports of lumber into the 
islands bordering on the Caribbean amount to over 
$8,000,000, of which Cuba and Porto Rico together im- 
port about $5,000,000 worth, the British West Indies 
about $2,000,000 worth and other West Indian Islands 
$1,000,000. 

In a report recently made to the Canadian Department 
of Trade and Commerce by special trade commissioners 
the names and addresses of dealers in lumber are given, 
and they are reproduced here for the benefit of readers 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who may be interested in 
soliciting lumber trade in that section. These names and 
addresses are as follows: 


Havana, Cuspa.—A. Alvarez, Mercaderes 22; Carbonell y S. 
Pelayo, La Quinta esq. 4 Carta ; Compania de Maderas, Concha 
1; Moffett Robbins & Co., M. Gonzalez 22; Pattin & Hamlin, 
M. Gonzalez 56; Ramon Planiol, Monte 361; A. Quesada, Cris- 
tina 5; Carlos Gomez y Compania, Calzada de Cristina 16%. 
Correspondence in Spanish. 


Porto Rico.—Aboy Vidal & Co., San Juan; W. Finlay & 
Lee, Inc., San Juan; Compania Jndustrial de Santurce, San 
Juan; Sucesr. de Isidro A. Sanchez, San Juan; Alberto Bravo, 
Mayaguez; Pagan Lopez & Co., Mayaguez; Maral & Co., Maya- 
guez; Successores de Mayol Hnos & Co., Ponce; Bonnin & Co., 
Ponce; Ponce Agricultural & Industrial Co., Ponce. Corre- 
spondence in Spanish. 

FortT-DE-FRANCE, MARTINIQUE.—P. de Regnal; Les Fils de 
Caminade; A. Richand; IL. Bonnaire & M. Cottrell; L. La 
Rougery ; Rimband Aries & Co. Correspondence in French. 

GUADELOUPE.—A. Questel, Pointe-a-Pitre; Amede Wachter 
& Co., Pointe-a-Pitre ; E. Fleurat, Pointe-a-Pitre ; A. Liguieres, 
Basse-Terre ; A. D. Gratenel, Basse-Terre. Correspondence in 
French. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC.—Hoblit & Co., San Domingo; Juan A. 
Reid, San Domingo; Angelo Porcella, San Domingo; Vicin1 
Estates Corporation, San Domingo; Ihssen, Schumacher & Co., 
San Pedro de Mocoris; F. Fereccio, San Pedro de Mocoris; 
Carl Quentin & Co., La Romana; M. de Moya Hijo y Cia, 
Sanchez; J. M. Battle & Co., Puerto Plata; Augusto Arzeno, 
Puerto Plata; T. Lembke & Co., Monte Cristy. Correspond- 
ence in Spanish. 

Sr. THOMAS, DANISH WEST INDIES.—<A. H. Lockhart; Carl 
V. La Beet. Correspondence in English. 

Curacao, DutcH West INDIES.—Curacao Trading Com- 
pany; S. E. L. Maduro & Sons. Correspondence in English. 





DESIGNATE FIRE PREVENTION DAY. 


Safety First Federation Names October 9 as National 
Observance Day—Universal Co-operation Asked. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 21.—Saturday, October 9, has 
been designated as ‘‘National Fire Prevention Day’’ 
by the Safety First Federation of America in an an- 
nouncement sent out to the governors of all the States 
and to organizations affiliated with the fire prevention 
movement. This date was selected because it will be 
the anniversary of the Chicago fire. 

An examination of the program for the observance 
of ‘‘National Fire Prevention Day’’ indicates that it 
will be a much more practical movement than most of 
the affairs of this nature which, under the guise of fire 
prevention, are perverted into an unfair attack on the 
use of wood in building construction and an advertise- 
ment of the alleged merits of some of the numerous sub- 
stitutes for wood. 

A statement issued by the Safety First Federation of 
America to the American public urges that on October 
9 all rubbish be removed from public buildings as well 
as private residences and that a careful inspection be 
made of heating, lighting and fire extinguishing appa- 
ratus. It also is suggested that fire drills be con- 
ducted on that day. It is requested that the public 
schools of the country observe the anniversary on Fri- 
day, October 8, with lectures by representatives of the 
local fire departments. 

The federation is preparing plans for a general ob- 
servance in many of the large cities of the country. 
Fire loss in the United States and Canada, according to 
the federation’s estimate, was $235,591,350 in 1914. 





HYMENEAL. 


HERRIOTT-MEYER.—James S. Herriott, secretary of 
the C. W. White Lumber Co., of Princeton, Ind., and 
Miss Julia H. Meyer, who for many years was a teacher 
in the public schools at Princeton, were united in mar- 
riage September 15 by the Rev E. ildner, of the 
First Presbyterian church at Princeton. 


FULTON-WHITCOMB.—One of the prettiest weddings 
which has been solemnized at Charlotte, Mich., for some 
time was that of Miss Bess Whitcomb and Clyde Fulton, 
September 7. Mrs. Fulton is a graduate of the Charlotte 
high school, a soprano soloist and a popular member of 
the younger social circle. The groom is the son of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. B. Fulton, and is associated with his father 
in the Colburn-Fulton Lumber Company at Charlotte. 
He is the possessor of a fine tenor voice and is a leader 
in social and Masonic circles. 

KELLY-WEBB.—Robert Kelly, jr., a well known lum- 
berman of Superior, Wis., and Miss Charlotte Thurston 
Webb, of Newark, Ohio, were united in marriage last 
week. 


RUTH-LEITH.—Miss Katheryn Leith, daughter of Mrs. 
T. G. Ratcliffe, of 50 Kingsbury Place, St. Louis, Mo., and 
Harry Ruth, son of H. I. Ruth, the well known wholesaler 
of hardwood lumber at Poplar Bluff, Mo., were united in 
marriage in Petoskey, Mich., September 3, by the Rev. L. 
H. Manning, pastor of the First Methodist church. 





UnitEeD States Vice Consul Carl R. Loop at London, 
England, recently had an interesting and instructive ar- 
ticle in Commerce Reports on ‘‘Timber Trade of United 
Kingdom and London.’’ His report shows that more 
than half of the imports came from the United States. 
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BUFFALO DETROIT 


CLEVELAND 
450Rooms 450Baths 700 Rooms 7OOBaths 800 Rooms B00 Baths 
— panda Rates from $2°°aday Rates from #122 a day 


300-s00m addition now building 


Between 


Arrival and Action 
WHEN you travel on business you 


do not, as a rule, go direct from 
your train to see your man. You go 
via a hotel. 


And how you feel when you get to 
your work depends Jargely upon what 
hotel you’ve selected. 


As Hotels Statler are built, equipped, organ- 
ized and manned to serve business men, we'll 
accept that responsibility any time—and we'll 
provide you a comfortable, convenient, satis- 
factory base of operations in Buffalo, Cleveland 
or Detroit. 


Your satisfaction guaranteed, whether you 
spend $1.50 or $20 a day. 







You'll always find other lumbermen at 
the Statler. Most of them stop with us 
when in Buffalo, Cleveland or Detroit. 
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Meet Me at the 
TULLER 


For Value, Service, 
Home Comforts. 








Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Av. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200 “ cy “ 2.00 “ 3.00 . ty 
100 o o “ 2.50 “ 4.00 “ “ 
100 r “3.00t05.00 450“ “ 
TOTAL, 600 OUTSIDE ROOMS—All Absolately Quiet. 
Two Floors—Agents’ Sample Rooms. New Unique Cafes and Cabaret Excellente. 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance : 
NEW YORK, Produce Exchange. 3 Great St., Helens, LONDON, ENG. 
Unexcelled facilities for peectiating, ocean freight contracts and effecting 


i from i handle ali classes of d have 
guickest dispatch from seaboard. | SORT LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 














MARSHALL HANEY 


Consulting Mining Engineer. Geer, Greene Co., Va. 


Rates reasonable. Correspondence Invited. _Pur- 
chasers secured for properties of unquestioned 
merit. Good properties financed. 








s.P.F. CARBOLINEUM :.?. F. 


PRESERVES WOOD IN ALL PLACES 
Where Rot Destroys it and not Wear and Tear. 


G, und rschtbee 94 Wall Street, 


NEW YORK 
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Prosperous Farmers 
=P Spend Money» 





Edw cr freely these days for 
those, things that 
promise to save them 
money or improve 
their methods, and 
you'll find them 
easily interested in a 


Monarch" Feed Mill 


Where many of them formerly hauled their corn, oats, 
rye and buckwheat to town to be ground, you will 
now find them wanting a mill of their own and the 
Monarch is the mill that appeals to them. Why not 
install one in your yard and act as our agent? 


CATALOG FREE. 








BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 











| Sprout, Waldron & Co., stuncy. Pa. ] 








Another Line 
For Retailers 


who are located in farming districts—and 
legitimate too for lumber dealers—is that of 


Sanitary Stock Bedding 


Made from shavings and sawdust—baled. 
Approved by Government Inspectors. 


Write for information. 


Shavings & Sawdust Co., dticaco, 1. 
\e. 








White Pine Fsstox , 


OREGON STOCKS 





LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO)'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 























A $2500 HOUSE 


you can adver- 
tise in your home 
paper to let the 
prospective home 
builders in your 
county know you 
are more than a 








Show ’Em You 














' 
Sees — i =a t wiememar? ¢ ' 
Have Ideas Pes an 
’ \ N74 
aboutmodernday |x --~ b Cerra , 
gts Ni c 
building andcan |! ae | AZ | 
" Pai psaliits 
help them plan i | 2¢ (ee Gea, 
and figure and + —- 2 7 
youll besur- tt--~ ,“ -% ae an E 
‘ ; : 
prised attheway !, ‘ sat 
they'll warm up ; |/7 Sete em eee 4% 
to you. 1 sha aN oa “2 


We’ll send you bulletin free showing you 
an ad for this house — if you say where. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
For $3 00 we will send you exterior cut as above (coarse 


screen for newspaper) with two floor plan cuts, 
blue prints and bill of material. 











BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—The Alabama Coffin & Cas- 
ket Co. is clcesing out. 

Mobile—The Royal Street Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $2 ,000 to $5,000. 

ARIZONA. Tucson—The Tucson Builders’ Supply Co. 
has been succeeded by the C. H. Waggoner Lumber Co. 
The change is simply in the name, the ownership, man- 
agement and general business being continued the same 
as in the past. C. H. Waggoner is sole proprietor of the 
business under each of the names. 

ARKANSAS. Dermott—The Dermott Land & Lumber 
Co. has moved its headquarters to 80 East Jackson Boule- 
vard, Chicago, ; 

Hot Springs—Loyd & Co. have changed their name to 
the J. N. Coppock Co. 

Morrillton—W. T. Moseley has been succeeded by the 
Holt Riggle Lumber Co., having headquarters at West 
Plains Lumber Co., West Plains, Mo. 

CALIFORNIA. Huntington Park—The Huntington 
Park Lumber Co. is closing out. 

GEORGIA. . Savannah—Merry, Ware & Co. have been 
succeeded by W. Haysman. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Consumers’ Box Manufactur- 
ing Co., McNeill, Lauff & McNeill and the Monarch Box 
Co., have been succeeded by the Republic Box Co ; 

Chicago—The Huddleston-Marsh Lumber Co. has in- 
creased its capital steck from $30,000 to $75,000. 

Chicago—C. L. Cross is now known as the C. L, Cross 
Lumber Company, 812-813 Monadnock Block; A. J. Cross, 
manager. 

Russell—George H. Wilson, or the Russell Lumber Yard 
has been succeeded by the Watson Lumber Co., having 
headquarters at Geneva. 

Yates City—Taylor Bros. have sold their business to the 
Midland Lumber Co., of Freeport, which company will 
operate as the Yates City Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Rushville—J. D. Case has sold his lumber 
yard to the Pinnell-Tompkias Lumber Co. 

IOWA. Alexander-Coulter-Latimer-Ottosen—The Inter- 
State Lumber Co. has been succeeded by J. W. C. Shull, 
having a purchasing, department at Minneapolis, Minn. 

Coburg-Es r, Collins & Co. have been suc- 
ceeded by the ‘Essex “Lumber & Fuel Co 

Essex—Rotton & Nelson have been succeeded by the 
Essex Lumber & Fuel Co. 

KANSAS. Girard—George W. Crawford is closing out 
his business. 

Greensburg— 
business. ‘ ; 

Wichita—The Schwartz Lumber & Coal Co. is closing 
out its lumber business. 

KENTUCKY. Louisville—S. C. Kellenberger has re- 
signed as vice president and general manager of the 
E. L. Hughes Co. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—D. K. Ellingwood has been suc- 
ceeded by Ellingwood & Wilkes. 

York—The Van Wickle Grain & Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by John F. Groshans. 

NEW JERSEY. Flemington—Hiram Dilts has been suc- 
ceeded by Hiram Dilts & Son. 

NEW YORK. North Tonawanda—McLean Bros. have 
filed a certificate for dissolution and Hugh McLean will 
continue the business. 

Painted Post—The Painted Post Lumber Co. has sold 
its retail yard to the Gordon Lumber & Wrecking Co., of 
Elizabeth, N. J. The Painted Post Lumber Co. will con- 
tinue the wholesale business, selling only in carloads. 

White Plains—The White Plains Woodworking Co. has 
been succeeded by A. H. Smith. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Hepe-—Thompson Yards (Inc.) 
have been succeeded by Ed W. Hanson. 

OKLAHOMA. Butler—The L. B. Grant Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by West & Hinds. 

Butler—The Washita Lumber Co. is out of business. 

OREGON. Amity—The Roth Bros. Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by J. W. Roth. 

Prosper—The plant of the Lyons-Johnson Lumber Co. 
has been sold at sheriff’s sale to A. Baxter. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Spartanburg—L. M. Davenport 
has withdrawn from the Davenport Lumber Co. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Rowena—G. H. Perry has been 
succeeded by the W. C. Buchanan Lumber Co., having 
headquarters at Sioux Falls. 

TENNESSEE. Johnson City—The Hice Manufacturing 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $30,000 to $60,000. 

TEXAS. Celeste—The E. ee Adams Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by J. A. Ta 

VIRGINIA. x leer anthee 04g “Virginia Lumber & Box 
Co. will move to Goldsboro, N. C. 

WASHINGTON. Malden— The Potlatch Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Standard Lumber Co. 

Seattle — The Hewitt-Lea-Funck Co. will remove to 
Sumner, November 15. 

Tacoma—E. W. Demarest, president of the Pacific Na- 
tional Lumber Co., of the D. & M. Lumber Co., and sec- 
retary of the Big Creek Shingle Co., has bought the in- 
terests of Lynn H. Miller in the same three companies, of 
two of which Mr. Miller was vice president and president 
of the Big Creek company. The offices of the companies 
will continue as at present, in the Tacoma Building; this 
city, under the direction of Mr. Demarest. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Gassaway—The Hiser Lumber Co. 
is removing to Akron, Ohio. 

WISCONSIN. Barron-Dallas-Ladysmith-Rice Lake— 
Osborne & Clarke have been succeeded by the Lam- 
oaks & Glass Co., with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Donald—The Fountain-Campbell Lumber Co, will re- 
move its sawmill to Chippewa Falls. 

WISCONSIN. Menasha—The main offices of the Koser 
Lumber Co., the Wisconsin Central Lumber Co. and 
the Menasha-Neenah Lumber Co. will be established at 
Menasha. 

Ridgeland—The. Ridgeland Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by Lampert & Glass Co., having headquarters at 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


ALBERTA. Empress—The Stritzel Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Revelstoke Saw Mill Co. (Litd.). 

SASKATCHEWAN. Saltcoats—J. E. Parrott has sold 
his lumber business to the Prince Rupert Lumber Co. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


COLORADO. Boulder—The McAllister Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co. has: opened a sawmill at its yards here and is 
cutting $10,000 feet of native spruce and pine daily. 

FLORIDA. Moffitts—Taylor Bros. will operate a large 
sawniill here. 








The Kenyon Lee Lumber Co. is out of 














GEORGIA. Douglas—W. F. Scoggins will establish « 
plant to manufacture excelsior. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—The W. W. Carre Lum- 
ber Co. will rebuild plant recently destroyed by fire. 

OKLAHOMA. Broken Bow—The Choctaw Lumber Co. 
will build a hardwood mill with a daily capacity of 75,00) 
feet of lumber to cost $100,000. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Mobile—H. C. Vaughan Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $5,000; H. C. Vaughan, president; W. Kk 
Syson, vice president, and F, L. Thornhill, secretary and 
treasurer, 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—California Lumber Cor- 
poration, authorized capital $25,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—W. B. Crane & Co. have incor- 
porated, authorized capital $10,000. 

INDIANA, eon eee Hoosier Building Supply 
Co., authorized capital $12,0 

Indianapolis—Thorn Ralivond Tie Co. has been incorpo- 
rated. 

IOWA. Des Maipee--hahiand Park Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $30, 

Mason City Unity ates Co., authorized capital $25,- 

0; H. B. Hasbrouck, president; a Lynch, vice presi- 
dent and W, A. Winter, secretary. 

_ MAINE. South China—M-L-K Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co. has incorporated. 

MINNESOTA. Waterville—Cannon Valley Furniture 
Co. has incorporated. 

MISSISSIPPI. ys age igs spa -Lyons Lumber Co.. au- 
thorized capital $50,000; F. M. Lyons, Byron Flood, H. A. 
Spinks and W. D. McBride. 

NEW JERSEY. Paterson— Edwin Petry Vanriper 
Building & Lumber Co., authorized capital $50,000. 


NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Sklar & Cohen Wood Work 
Co., authorized capital $10,000; Yetta Sklar, Sam Schwartz 
and Michael Schwartz. 

Buffalo—John K. Kerr (Inc.) (to deal in lumber and 
coal), authorized capital $10,000; John K. Kerr, L. E. 
Kerr and M. W. Comstock. 

New York (Bronx)—R. McAdam Co. (Inc.) (wood- 
workers, carpenters, builders, cabinet makers, etc.), au- 
i capital $5,000; Ronald McAdam, Charles Meyer 

Otto Rhein. 

""iheer York—Kettle River Mining & Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $100,000. 

New York (Manhattan)—C. S. Powell Lumber Co., au- 
thorized capital $55,000; C. S. Powell, J. H. Koehler and 
R. Powell. 

New York—M. Ryan Packing Box Co. (to deal in lum- 
ber materials), authorized capital $10,000; J. J. Sullivan, 
J. Faul and A. M. O’Connor. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—Southern Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $100,000; David and M. L. Jacobson 
and A. D. Monteath. 

OREGON. Corvallis—Independent Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $2,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Fulton Walker Co. 
has incorporated. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Greenville—Neeard Lumber Co., 
ie eo capital $10,000; F. A. Lawton, E. Neely and 








Howard. 
TENNESSEE. Nashville—Nashville arr’ Body 
& Top Works, authorized capita! $1,0 J. L. Robins, 


L. W. Potter, J. G. Record and oh cg 
TEXAS. Sherman—Hall Lumber Co., authorized capi- 
tal $25,000; W. D. Hall, W. O. Hall and W. G. Moss. 


WASHINGTON, Anacortes — Anacortes Codperative 
Shingle Co. has incorporated. 


WEST VIRGINIA. sptonn_antiey Lumber Co., 
ene capital $160,000; V. L. Black, O. P. Fitzgerald, 
H. A. Lightner, S. P. Richmond a ha S. Couch. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Hatzic— Raven Roy Shingle 
Manufacturing Co. (Ltd.), authorized capital $10,000. 


NEW VENTURES. 


ALABAMA. Flomaton—E. L. Baird is arranging to 
establish a furniture factory. 

Mobile—The R. B. Spafford Lumber Co. has opened 
offices as sales agents. 


ARIZONA. Tucson—The C. H. Waggoner Lumber Co. 
recently entered the trade. 


1OWA. Cedar Rapids—The Duncan Shingle & Lumber 
Co. has agg an office here, having headquarters at 
Kansas City, M 

Des biel Fhe Highland Park Lumber Co. is open- 
ing a yard. 


KANSAS. Valeda—Call & Townsend recently began the 
lumber and hardware business. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Lawton Dudley Day recently 
began the commission hardwood lumber business. 

NEBRASKA. Chappell—The Western Lumber Co. has 
opened for business. 

Omaha—McCormick & White have opened offices as 
lumber sales agents. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—B. J. Heusinger has entered the 
wholesale lumber business. 

OHIO. Akron—W. H. Hiser recently began the whole- 
sale and retail lumber business. 

Cincinnati—John Powers recently began the wholesale 
lumber business. 

Cleveland—The organization of the K. C. J. Lumber & 
Millwork Co., which recently opened a wholesale and 
retail business here, with offices and plant at 3818-22 
Superior Avenue, in no way resulted from any change 
that may have ‘occurred in the business of the Ohio 
Sash & Door Co., or the A. Teachout Co., of this city. 
J. W. Jones, one of the members of the firm, has never 
been connected with the Ohio Sash & Door Co., having 
recently left Pittsburgh, where he had been manager of 
the Pittsburgh Hardwood Door Co. 

Cleveland—The St. Clair Sash & Door Co. is not a new 
enterprise, as recently reported. The company is well 
established in its second year and enjoying a good 
business. 

Columbus—J. W. Taylor & Co. have not entered 
the wholesale and commission business recently, as listed 
by a reporting agency. Taylor has been in the 
business for many years. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Spartanburg—The Superior Plan- 
ing Mill Co. has been organized. 


TENNESSEE. Johnson City—The Tennessee Box Co. 
recently began manufacturing boxes. 


WASHINGTON. Seattle—The Lawton Lumber Co. has 
opened an office. 
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Seattle--The Pattereon Lumber Co. recently began the 
wholesale business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Bluefield—Menefee & May have 
opened offices as lumber gales agents. 





CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. Fort Smith—The planing mill of the 
A. M. Ferguson Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire Sep- 
tember 16; loss $7,500. 

IDAHO. Reubens—The sawmill of the Webb Bros. 
Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire recently; loss $2,500. 

INDIANA. Princeton—The planing mill of the C. W. 
White Lumber Co. was visited by fire recently, which 
eaused a loss of $5,000. The loss is partly covered by 
insurance. 

LOUISIANA. Colfax—Fire broke out in the boiler room 
of the planing mill of the Big Pine Lumber Co. Septem- 
ber 6. causing a damage amounting to $1,500, which is 
fully covered by insurance. 

MARYLAND. Cumberland—The lumber yards and mill 
of F. Mertens’ Sons were damaged by fire September 
14; loss $5,000, which is partly covered by insurance. 

MICHIGAN. Ada—The basket factory of S. W. Has- 
kins & Son was destroyed by fire recently; loss $4,000, 
which is partly covered by insurance. 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—Five thousand cords of 
millwood at the Northland Pine Co.’s ‘‘A’’ mill, belong- 
ing to the B-B Fuel Co., burned September 21, causing a 
loss estimated at $17,000. : 

Minneapolis—September 12 the factory of the Smith & 
Wyman Co. was damaged by fire, causing a loss of $2,000. 

St. Paul—The yard of the John Martin Lumber Co. was 
almost destroyed by fire September 16. The office build- 
ing and three warehouses containing lumber were de- 
stroyed; loss $75,000, which is partly covered by insur- 
ance. The yard will be put in shape again. 

TENNESSEE. Jackson—The Ashby Veneer & Lum- 
ber Co.’s plant was destroyed by fire recently; loss is 
considerable. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—The shingle mill plant of the 
Phoenix Shingle Co., located on the water front at Bal- 
lard Station, was destroyed by fire September 21; loss 
$25,000. The plant was insured for $15,000. 

Rainier—The Lindstrom-Handforth Lumber Co.’s saw- 
mill of 60,000 feet daily capacity, shingle mill, lumber 
shed and 5,000,000 feet of lumber burned September 22. 
The loss is estimated $140,000, which is partly covered by 
insurance. ; 

WISCONSIN. Argyle—The lumber yard of the Argyle 
Lumber Co., H. S, Lovejoy, proprietor, was destroyed by 
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JOHN HAROLD MORGAN.—Word was received Sep- 
tember 18 by J. P. Bartelle, of Toledo, Ohio, secretary of 
the Union Association of Lumber & Sash & Door Sales- 
men, of the death of John Harold Morgan, September 16, 
at the home of his parents at Punxsutawney, Pa. Mr. 
Morgan joined the Union Association of Lumber & Sash 
& Door Salesmen in March, 1912, as member No. 358 and 
had been an enthusiastic worker in that organization 
ever since. Mr. Morgan, generally known as ‘‘Jack,’’ pos- 
sessed a cheerful disposition and a friendly manner that 
won for him an enviable popularity. He had a host of 
friends, not only among his customers, but with_ his 
brother traveling salesmen as well. The West Penn 
Lumber Company, of Pittsburgh, Pa., with which he was 
— feels his loss keenly and pays him high 
tributes. 


BENJAMIN WILLIAM BARTLETT.-—A well known 
lumberman, Benjamin William Bartlett, 52 years old, died 
at his home in Little Rock, Ark., September 17. He is 
survived by his widow, four daughters and two sons, all 
of Little Rock. Mr. Bartlett was born in Windsor, Vt., 
April 1, 1868, and went to Little Rock in 1885. He was 
at first engaged in architectural work and later entered 
the lumber business. For a number of years he was 
successively connected with the Abeles-Cook Lumber 
Company, the Hendricks-Cook Lumber Company, the 
John L. Cook Lumber Company and the Farrell Lumber 
Company. For twenty years preceding his death he had 
been Grand Keeper of the Records and Seal of the 
Knights of Pythias of Arkansas. 


LEONARD E. GENSIVER.—At one time superintend- 
ent of the famous lumber mill of the late Gov. A, T. 
Bliss. of Saginaw, Mich., Leonard E. Gensiver, died at 
his home September 14, aged 72. He was born in Bich, in 
ihe province of Hessen and came with his mother to 
America in 1850, settling in Liverpool, N. Y., a suburb of 
Syracuse, where he grew to manhood. August 7, 1862, he 
enlisted in Company F, One Hundred and Twenty-second 
Regiment New York Volunteer infantry, and served until 
June 28, 1865, when he was honorably discharged, being 
corporal of his company at that time. He was a cooper by 
trade and was employed by Governor Bliss for thirty-five 
years, having charge of the cooperage shop and later being 
superintendent of the Bliss mill. He is survived by his 
widow, three Gaughters and four sons. 








WILLIAM SCHNEIDER.—For sixteen years general 
manager of the Beebe Stave Company, of Little Rock, 
Ark., William Schneider, died in Denver, Colo., Septem- 
ber 138. The remains were taken back to Little Rock 
for interment. Mr. Schneider was born in New Bremen, 
Ohio, in 1872 and went to Little Rock in 1893. In 1899 
he succeeded his brother, August Schneider, as general 
manager of the Beebe Stave Company and held the posi- 
tion until his death. Ten years ago he organized the 
Schneider Stave Company at Dermott, Ark., of which 
he was president. He is survived by his widow, one 
daughter, one sister and two brothers. 


MISS SIBBIE VIOLA ALEXANDER.—Daughter of the 
late M. C. Alexander, former pioneer lumber manufac- 
turer, of Beaumont, Tex., Miss Sibbie Viola, died Sep- 
tember 10 at her home there. Miss Alexander was born 
in Beaumont and was active in church work. Her father 
was one of the charter members of the Reliance Lumber 
Company, which half a century ago established the Reli- 
ance sawmill in Beaumont. e plant, which was ‘one 
of the first built there, is now owned and operated by 
the Kirby Lumber Company. Miss Alexander is sur- 
vived by her mother and one brother, the Rey. William 
McFaddin Alexander, moderator of the general assembly 
of the Southern Presbyterian church and pastor of the 
Brytania Street Presbyterian church of New Orleans. 


J. BARLOW THOMAS.—A well known member of the 
vetail lumber trade of northeastern Massachusetts, J. 
Barlow Thomas, the treasurer of the Otis Sallen & Son 
Lumber Co., of Lowell, died September 19 at his summer 
home in New Boston, N. H. Mr. Thomas was a member 
of Ancient York Lodge, A. F. and A. M.; of the Old 
Middlesex Chapter, S. A. R., and of the Highland Club of 
Lowell, Mass. He leaves a widow. 


JOHN J. MAYER. For thirty years superintendent of 
the woodworking department of the Bain Wagon Com- 





any, of Kenosha, Wis., John J. Mayer died in that city 
eptember 18, of injuries sustained earlier in the day, 
when his bicycle was struck by a motor truck. Mr. 
Mayer was a native of Kenosha and 60 years old. He is 
survived by a widow and four children. 





SIMON HERRNSTADT.—-A well known lumberman of 
New York City, Simon Herrnstadt, 49 years old, died 
suddenly September 7 at his home, 117 East Eighty-sixth 
Street. For a number of years he conducted a whole- 
sale commission business, having previously been in the 
employ of the H. Herrmann Lumber Company. 





ADDISON D. CHAPPELL.—One of the leading citizens 
of Eau Claire, Wis., Addison D. Chappell, died in that 
city September 8 of heart disease at the age of 77. 
When a pioneer of northern Wisconsin his activities were 
devoted to the lumber industry. In the spring of 1858 
he was employed at a sawmill in Wausau and was later 
graduated in the lumber business by pulling a raft oar 
from Wausau to Canton, Mo., where he and his asso- 
ciates disposed of their lumber, which ran ‘one-third 
clear’ at the price of $11 a thousand feet. His life 
covered a variety of other activities. 

HARRY W. SIMPSON.—A former resident of San 
Francisco, Harry W. Simpson, died September 8 in River- 
side, Cal., from concussion of the brain. He sustained 
a sudden stroke of paralysis, causing him to fall down- 
stairs. Mr. Simpson was a son of the late Captain A. 
M. Simpson, the former president of the Simpson Lum- 
ber Company, of San Francisco. He is survived by his 
widow, two brothers, Edgar M. Simpson, of San Fran- 
cisco, L. J. Simpson, of North Bend, Ore., and a sister, 
Mrs. Roy M. Pike, of 3349 Pacific Avenue. 





LAZARUS WADE GRIGGS.—A pioneer lumberman 
and salt maker, Lazarus Wade Griggs, died at his home 
in Saginaw, Mich., September 4, from the infirmities of 
old age. He had served as a member of the common 
council about thirty-five years ago and was a prominent 
resident at Saginaw. He was born in Dresden, Canada, 
April 17, 1837, and came to Saginaw fifty-three years ago, 
where he had since lived. He was united in marriage to 
Juliet Cobley, April 12, 1864, and besides his widow leaves 
four sons and three daughters. 





LERENO DWIGHT FRASER.—After an illness of six 
months, Major Lereno Dwight Fraser, of Indianapolis, 
Ind., died at his home in that city September 2. Mr. 
Fraser was 78 years old and came to Indianapolis in 1880, 
forming the firm of Fraser Bros. & Colburn, lumber 
dealers. Because of poor health he had not been active- 
ly engaged in business for many months. He is survived 
by his widow and one daughter, Miss Anna Fraser. 


HENRY O. NORRIS.—The well known lumberman of 
the firm of Norris & Webb, of Newark, Ohio, Henry O. 
Norris, died September 4. Mr. Norris, who was in his 
sixties, went to Newark from Carroll County, Maryland. 
He was first engaged in the First National Bank at 
Newark, but later went into the lumber business. In 
1879 he married Miss Annie Buckingham, whom he sur- 
vived. He is survived by a brother, Dorsey Norris, of 
Baltimore, Md., and two sisters, Carrie and Martha, 
also of Maryland. 

HERMAN B. BESSLER.—General manager of George 
W. Bessler & Sons’ Veneer & Lumber Manufacturing 
Co., Herman B. Bessler, of Indianapolis, Ind., died Sep- 
tember 1, while driving an automobile from Oldenburg 
to Lawrenceburg. Mr. Bessler was 36 years old and 
death was due to heart failure. 








TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 











New ORLEANS, La., Sept. 22.—Albert LeMore and E. BE. 
Carriere, whose operations in the stave business ended dis- 
astrously eighteen months ago, with losses to various firms 
aggregating about $6,000,000, were each indicted on twenty 
counts each by the United States Grand Jury, September 13. 
The indictments specified the crimes of using the United 
States mails to defraud and for the issuance of false bills-of- 
lading. In the Federal indictment a number of firms are 
mentioned as having lost from $10,000 to $50,000, as a result 
of the methods followed by the company. The report of the 
grand jury set forth that only a few of the possible counts 
upon which the men might have been indicted had been con- 
Sidered. It is alleged in the indictment that the LeMore 
Company sold bills-of-lading drawn on the Liverpool Stave 
Company, owned and operated by the company itself. The 
bills-of-lading were supposed to cover shipments of staves bv 
the Vogemann and Austro-American steamship lines, both 
of which lines, it is claimed, were furnished with letters by 
the LeMore Company guaranteeing them against any loss 
that might occur through the bills. 


BEAUMONT, Tex., Sept. 21.—The big Hardin County 
(Texas) land litigation, involving 2,578 acres of valuable 
timberland near Fletcher, Tex., took a new turn when the 
Houston Oil Company, defendant in the original suit, filed 
suit against the former plaintiffs for $180.000 damages. 
alleging that the present defendants removed from the land 
5,000,000 feet of timber. The original suit to try title to 
the land in question was filed by twenty-nine persons, four 
of whom reside in Beaumont and several in Paris, France. 
New York State and Kentucky. Twice the suit was decided 
in favor of these plaintiffs and against the Houston Oil 
Company, the first case an appeal having been remanded back 
for new trial. The case is now on appeal in the Federal court 
at New Orleans. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept. 21.—The Moody-Miichell Lumber 
& Building Company has made an assignment to the Fidelity 
& Columbia Trust Company. of this city. The Moody- 
Mitchell company was established forty-five years ago as a 
retaii lumber yard and was considered unusually successful. 
It has also operated a planing mill for several vears. Re 
cently, however, it has been tackling the contracting business 
as a means of keeping its planing mill busy, and it is said 
that it is in this end of the game that it lost out. Lack of 
contracts during the last vear made its fixed expenses burden- 
some and finallv forced the companv to the wall. Te com 
pany is capitalized at $55.000. The assignee has not yet 
given out a statement of the assets and liabilities, but is 
expected to do so shortly. when it will be determined whether 
or not the business can be continued. 








SAVANNAH, GA., Sept. 21.—The sale of the property of the 
Great Eastern Lumber Company, scheduled to have been held 
last week, was called off. The commissioners will offer the 
property again October 15. It was announced after the post 
ponement of the sale that conferences were being held and 
that the creditors of the concern were trying to “get to- 
gether.” It also was stated that a vetition seeking to carry 
out their plans would be filed with the court. 


SPRINGFIELD, GA.. Sept. 20.-—-The entire holdings of the 
Southern Seaboard Lumber Comnany, a cornoration canital- 
ized at $1.000,000, were sold Sentember 11 for $300,000. 
G. Roy Muller, of Baltimore, understood to he representing 
a svndicate associated with the Baltimore Trust Company. 
holders of the corporation’s bonds for a large amount, was 
the only bidder. 
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A Trainload of N. C. Pine Logs on way to one of our mills. 


Goldsboro 


possesses all of the qualifications that have made N. C. Pine the favored building material 
We've steadfastly upheld its quality through 
perfect milling and careful grading and the modern equipment of our mills today, together 
with vast holdings of virgin timber, insure you a quality of lumber for many years to come 
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Builders Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
705 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County for Cook County dealers. 
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PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 
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Hemlock, Lath & Shingles 


Straight or Mixed Cars. 
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dious than a few UN- 
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Lumbermen 
Can’t Know 


Too Much 


about wood 
and its uses for 
buyers these 
days are look- 
ing into values 
in a way that 
brings forth a lot 
of embarrassing ques- 
tions for the salesman who 
doesn’t know. 


LU MBE And Its Uses 


By R. S. KELLOGG, 
gives you in condensed, every-day English just the in- 
formation you need. It’s a book of 350 pages with 59 
illustrations. Easily worth $5.00 of any lumber- $1,090 
man’s money, butis sold for the low price of only Postpaid 


Order Today From 


American Lumberman 


431 So. Dearborn St.. CHICAGO 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
See Page 27. 





Building conditions continue on satisfactory lines. 
The volume of permits keeps up remarkably well and 
yard men feel certain that if the weather is not too 
severe building construction will continue all through 
the winter. In the outlying districts ground is broken 
right along, and especially is this true in the North- 
west. This causes a steady drain on the Chicago yards 
and good sized holes have been made in yard stocks. 
Yard men, however, are using a good deal of caution 
in buying and are satisfied to purchase for immediate 
needs only. 

Lumber receipts at Chicago during the week ended 
September 18 aggregated 51,495,000 feet, against 43,- 
146,000 feet for the corresponding week in 1914. 
Total receipts from January 1 to September 18, 1915, 
amounted to 1,538,567,000 feet, a decrease of 112,863,- 
000 feet compared with the corresponding period last 
year. Shipments for the week ended September 18 
were 18,209,000 feet, a decrease of 1,398,000 feet com- 
pared with the corresponding week in 1914. Total 
shipments from January 1 to September 18, 1915, were 
769,804,000 feet, 452,000 feet more than was shipped 
from Chicago during the same period in 1914. Shingle 
receipts for the week show a decrease of 116,000 as 
eompared with the corresponding week in 1914, while 
total receipts from January 1 to September 18, 1915, 
were more by 22,194,000 than during the eorresponding 
period of last year. Shipments of shingies for the 
week increased 1,998,000 compared with the same week 
last year, while total shipments from January 1 to 
September 18, 1915, were 52,735,000 more than in the 
corresponding period of 1914. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 

. Senacted by J. C. F. Merrill, secretary of the Chicago Board 
oO ade, 

RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 18. 


ze Lumber. Shingles. 

BRED) ccd hiw:a reins owinm seh mip eoe wie 51,495,000 9,058,000 

IEE Ree wien ainn a mamen eet ne 43,146,000 9,174,000 
BRROEABE yoo) ee 8,349,000 Se ee ; 


IMNEER cn earns outa. Sale ee 116,000 


TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO SEPTEMBER 18. 
Lumber. Shingles. 











RED kha te Gh Gicerm hea Sa Se 1,588,567,000 341,926,000 
IPE Kas scsi a st Re een eee 1,651,430,000 364,120,000 
ISOREE SG asak ee ae eoeee 22,194,000 
DROME ek nsw han ak snes Eb Ase | | rans 
SMNIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 18. 

BS Lumber. Shingles. 
SEM Ls a aie oe alee Se Rie 18,209,000 7,515,000 
MUR eas eas see ee ete 19,607,000 7,517,000 

MENG ca inc Se ee winine Seer G eae 1,998,000 
DENS RASE sw sesso wwibics Oot CU nr eee eieaaae 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO SEPTEMBER 18. 

- Lumber. Shingles. 
SED warn be wat ee oo Weak 769,804,000 255,894,000 
IDEA Sicheutee suche a ween eae 769,352,000 203,159,000 

Increase .........00. 452,000 52,735,000 
; RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Week ended September 18, 1915....... p++e++ 9,068,000 feet 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended September 22 were: 












_ CLAss— No. Value. 
BOOS Ee Sen eg an 18 9,150 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000........... 100 285,620 

5,000 and under BO ns nines siwin s 51 320,800 

10,000 and under ON OLE 19 287,009 

25,000 and under 11 361,000 

50,000 and under 100,000........... 3 185,000 
Methodist Book Concern, 4-story office 

ME 16 cinta ane hoe ae ot wae es kee sis 1 200,000 
Presbyterian Hospital, 6-story hospital. . 1 130,000 
CT Ee ee Ne, ete or ane aries 204 $ 1,778,570 
Average valuation for week............ ees 8,718 
Totals PYevViOUs WEEK. ....6s0c06s eee 191 1,885,950 


Average valuation previous week 
Totals corresponding week 1914 


ee eevee . ) 
Totals January 1 to September 22, 1915. 5,419 63,079,202 
Totals corresponding period 1914 3,427 63,324,400 
Totals corresponding period 66,818,400 


Totals corresponding period 


i 65,639,910 
Totals corresponding period 


87,834,950 


Totals corresponding period 61,262,185 
Totals corresponding period 66,349,934 
Totals corresponding period 43,707,145 


Totals corresponding period 


50,971,870 
Totals corresponding period 


50,218,087 





— 


NORTHERN PINE. 





Chicago.—Some improvement has developed during the 
last week. The increased foundry business has caused 
a heavier demand for pattern lumber and this stock has 
been moving steadily at good prices. There have been 
some inquiry and a few sales from the retail yards, in 
anticipation of harvesting a bumper crop, but as yet 
demand has not reached the proportions that wholesalers 
expect this fall. Lower grade lumber is moving steadily 
for box purposes. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Country trade has improved de- 
cidedly in the last week, as retail business is increasing. 
Harvest is practically over and the small grain crop has 
been handled in nice shape. Corn is nearly all out of 
danger and a spirit of optimism prevails in all lines of 
business because of the big purchasing power given to 
this section by its crop. City business is good. Rail- 
roads have been in the market heavily for grain doors 
and some other stock, and the outlook for the next few 
months is good. A stronger feeling prevails as to prices, 
helped by greater firmness in competing woods. 





New York, N. Y.—Inquiry is more active but whole- 
salers find orders coming along slowly. Low grades are 


in better demand and there is more activity in box or- 
ders. High grade stocks are freely offered and it is 
hard to improve the price situation, 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade shows some improvement and 
more upper grade stock is is now sold, but much room fo: 
improvement still exists. Lower grades have been strong 
for some time and show no sign of dropping off in price, 
although low grades in some other woods which entei 
into competition to some extent are rather weak. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—A fair volume of business is 
being booked but trade does not hold up as well as was 
expected with the approach of fall, There is much in- 
quiry but consumers manifest the usual disposition to 
buy only as they need stock. Box is in a little better 
demand and the tendency of prices on this item is to 
strengthen. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—-Opinions grow more general that de- 
mand for white pine is enlarging as the season ad- 
vances. The volume of trade is broader, coming from a 
greater number of customers, some of which have long 
been out of the trading. Prices are about steady with 
just a hint here and there of some soft spots where ac- 
cumulations of troublesome sizes have pressed for mar- 
keting. 





EASTERN SPRUCE. 


Boston, Mass.—There has been a little more activity 
in demand for spruce dimension this week. The base 
quotation of $23 is firmly maintained, and some pro- 
ducers have notified their representatives here that an 
advance of 50 cents is contemplated before October 1. 
There is more activity in the inquiry and in the follow- 
ing quotations the higher prices are insisted upon by the 
majority of sellers: 2x3, $19.50 to $20; 2x4, $20.50 to $21; 
2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, $19.50 to $20; 2x8, $21.50 to $22; 2x10, 
$23 to $23.50; 2x12, $23.50 to $24. Retail yards show more 
interest in spruce boards and while offerings are heavy 
and quotations rather weak the situation is beginning to 
look much more encouraging. Spruce covering boards, 5 
inches and up wide, 8 feet and up long, bring from 
$18.50 for ordinary ones up to $19.50 for nice boards. 
Matched boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-feet, are offered at 
$21.50 to $22.50. 


New York, N. Y.—Prices run better and millmen feel 
they have the situation better in hand. Inquiries are 
of a better character and transit shipments are less fre- 
quent than a snort time ago. Yards are inquiring more 
actively for stock but orders still come in slowly. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—In the demand for spruce in Pitts- 
burgh, there is not a strong sentiment. The trouble 
has been that spruce has never been able to compete 
with substitutes and is less known. ‘The sluggishness 
shown, too, in the market has weakened the values so 
much that a misleading idea obtains, as to the actual 
intrinsic value of this lumber. 


WHITE CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Strictly rural demand for posts is slow, ow- 
ing to the fact that farmers are busy harvesting. The 
favorite size rounds, however, are scarce and whole- 
salers look for prices to be held firmly all through the 
fall. The shorter lengths of poles are doing well, which 
would indicate that there will be considerable construc- 
tion and repairs by the telephone and traction companies 
in the country districts. 





Minneapolis, Minn.—Retail yards have been sending in 
a good many single car orders for posts in the last few 
days. Threshing operations are on and farmers are 
beginning to haui their grain to town, picking up many 
loads of posts, and other material for the return haul. 
A steady run of this business may be expected now until 
the ground freezes, and there is plenty of money in the 
crop to stimulate such buying. It is also helping the 
pole market, and stronger prices for western poles are 
taking some of the pressure off producers here. 





HARDWOODS. 


Chicago.—From week to week reports received are to 
the effect that there has been a gradual improvement to 
hardwood demand. Buying is still of a spotty nature, 
however, and trading is in small lots, which is proof that 
the big consumers are not entirely satisfied with the 
outlook. Birch has been moving extremely well in the 
upper grades and basswood is a good deal stronger. Oak 
is getting its share of the business and will always be a 
favorite in this market. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers here have picked up 
some very good factory orders in the last few days and 
the outlook is good. Yard trade is not showing up yet 
but the railroads have been buying some car stock and 
furniture and other factories have been in the market. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The increasing strength of south- 
ern pine is having a somewhat bracing effect on the 
hardwood situation, but that is about the only stiffening 
factor in the market just now. Yards do little business 
and buy sparingly and the wagon, implement and furni- 
ture factories are in the market for small orders only. 
The reports received from retailers indicate that oak 
flooring is in better demand and is somewhat stiffer, 
but wholesale prices have shown no more strength and 
some manufacturers complain of a light run of orders 
for flooring. Demand for poles, posts and piling and for 
bridge material is fairly good. 


St. Louis, Mo.—There has been a good call for several 
items. Increased firmness is noticeable in sap gum and 
red gum. Ash, in thick stock, has excellent call. There 
is a fairly good call for quartered and plain oak, while 
cottonwood and gum are ready sellers to box manufac- 
turers. 
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Memphis, Tenn.—The hardwood market here continues 
slowly to improve and the outlook is regarded as better 
than at any time since the war in Europe began, so far 
as domestic markets are concerned. There is more de- 
mand and shipments keep pace with production, with the 
result that there is little accumulation of stock. Ash 
still sells readily and there is more inquiry reported for 
plain and quartered oak in the higher grades. Gum 
moves more freely in red while there is a good demand 
reported for the higher grades of sap. 


Louisville, Ky.—Business reports from hardwood con- 
cerns continue optimistic, demand remaining above the 
average established during the first part of the year and 
prices, while not yet much higher, showing a tendency 
to respond to the better movement. Stocks are better 
property than for some time and operators are no longer 
so eager to take business at obviously unprofitable prices. 
Poplar is selling well. Thin lumber of all kinds moves 
briskly. Oak is picking up, plain common having shown 
a disposition to advance somewhat in price. Walnut is 
in good call from numerous directions. Red gum has 
been selling for export. Hickory is in fair call in certain 
grades, but otherwise is quiet. Good thick ash continues 
to be a ready seller. 


Boston, Mass.—Buyers continue to take hardwood lum- 
ber in comparatively moderate quantities, but there is 
some improvement in the inquiry and quotations are well 
maintained. The improvement in the volume of business 
looks quite enccuraging. Nearly all the wholesalers 
speak of a better request for birch. A great deal of 
the clear heartwood, in planks 2% inches thick and 7 
inches wide, is wanted for the manufacture of gun- 
stocks. Dealers are rather reticent about their quotations 
for this business but it is understood that $55 is not an 
uncommon price. For inch firsts and seconds in red 
birch $52 to $54 is obtained and for sap birch, $42 to $46. 
Maple continues to sell fairly well, inch firsts and seconds 
being quoted at $43 to $45. This grade and thickness in 
plain oak is offered at $56 to $60, and at $85 to $89 for 
quartered oak, but the call is only fair. 


Baltimore, Md.—Practically all hardwood men report a 
continuance of the improvement noted for some time in 
the domestic trade. Orders have lately come in more 
freely and a steadying in the quotations is evident. Fur- 
niture men seem to regard the future with far greater 
confidence and orders from them are increasing both in 
size and frequency. Some railroads also develop wants 
which help to swell the volume of business. 


New York, N. Y.—Buyers come into the market with 
more inquiries feeling that hardwood prices have unques- 
tionably been at their lowest. At the same time there is 
considerable hesitancy about actually placing business 
and the inclination is to hold off as long as possible. In 
the meantime stocks are being used up because the fac- 
tory trade is more active than it has been for some time 
and salesmen returning from their trips find assortments 
throughout the district pretty low while buying is quiet. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—-Demand for a number of hardwoods is 
on the increase, the chief call being for the better grades 
and not much movement is shown in low grade stock. 
Wholesalers feel encouraged over the general business 
outlook. Factory trade is stronger than that in any 
other line and the woods most in demand include maple 
and ash, with plain oak holding about steady. 





Cincinnati, Ohio.—The situation in the hardwood lum- 
ber trade continues to show slow improvement, with a 
much better demand from the building industry, where 
operations have taken on their normal activity. Both 
plain and quartered oak are in good demand at steadier 
quotations. Ash and the gums sell well and there is 
some improvement in cherry. There is a marked increase 
in the demand from the furniture interests, while that 
from the vehicle factories holds steady. Manufacturers 
of boxes and crating are good buyers. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for hardwoods has been fair- 
ly active. Retailers’ stocks are low and prices are fairly 
steady at former levels although some cutting is done 
where stocks have accumulated. Factories making ve- 
hicles and furniture buy in limited quantities. Quartered 
and plain oak are both firm although the volume of 
business is not large, and basswood moves well. Ash is 
quiet. Chestnut is strong, especially sound wormy, 
while other hardwoods are unchanged. 





Pittsburgh, Pa.—Good reports come from all directions 
concerning the larger demand for oak material. This 
includes both the low and the better grades. There is 
also a very favorable review given of the activity in 
poplar and chestnut. The chestnut grades are having a 
fairer price quoted for them than for some time. Espe- 
cially is this the case with the low grades. Maple is 
quiet but fairly steady. The flooring market is dull. 





HEMLOCK. 


Chicago.—Notwithstanding the fact that there is much 
building in the outlying districts of the city proper hem- 
lock is not showing much improvement over the last 
tew weeks. Trade is characterized as dull. Retailers 
are slow about placing orders and the fact that stocks 
in the North are large is no incentive for the retailer 
to buy heavily at this time. 








Boston, Mass.—Some improvement in demand for hem- 
lock is noted, but prices are still effected by the abun- 
dant supply and the competition of lumber from the 
South. Better interest in dimension is the most im- 
portant feature of the present situatiin. One transac- 
tion is reported involving about 350,000 feet of large sizes. 





‘ New York, N. Y.—Orders come along very freely but 
they are of a small variety. Usually at this time of the 
year the suburban trade is purchasing ahead for winter 
supplies and while there is a little buying of this char- 
acter, the larger orders looked for are lacking. There is 
plenty of room for improvement in the price situation 
and notwithstanding the better buying sentiment, price 
competition is decidedly keen. 


; Buffalo, N. Y.—A fair quantity of hemlock is moved 
«nd some wholesalers report a larger demand developing, 


with greater firmness in the market. Prices have been 
weak for quite a while and retailers have been slow to 
take on supplies, but the building trade has been so 
active right along with a prospect of continuing that 
many find it necessary to increase their purchases. Prices 
are still low. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Stock moves to consumers 
in greater volume than at any time this summer. Re- 
tailers are not buying in large quantities but they place 
orders with such frequency as to denote an active con- 
sumption. Yard supplies are lower than for several 
months but most of the wholesalers have placed them- 
selves in a position te replenish stock with lake receipts. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Some representatives of hemlock 
mills say they get in more orders than a few months 
ago but that there is much room for improvement. The 
fine weather for outside construction has stimulated the 
movement of heavy timbers dnd partition and prices 
have become more satisfactory. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—There is practically no change in the 
hemlock situation. Prices vary, with the average not 
much away from $2 off the Pittsburgh list but reports 
showing a larger discount. There is still too much 
southern yellow pine in the field available or in the 
hands of consumers to hope for a much better value for 
hemlock at this time. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Hemlock trade is fairly good although 
weakness still characterizes quotations. There is a good 
supply available and demand is letting up a little as the 


winter season approaches. Shipments come out promptly 
and no trouble is experienced from lack of cars. 


Toledo, Ohio.—There has as yet been no ‘‘come back’”’ 
for hemlock here and southern yellow pine is being ex- 
clusively used in its place. 


POPLAR. 


Chicago.—Demand is no heavier than during the last 
few months and, while this runs into fairly decent fig- 
ures, manufacturers’ agents are far from satisfied with 
the volume of orders being taken. Stocks at yards are 
pretty well rounded out. Factories are buying some lum- 
ber, but not in large quantities—just enough to carry 
them over from week to week. 





Boston, Mass.—Demand for poplar continues to show 
improvement. The request for the cheaper grades is 
more satisfactory than that for the high grade lumber. 
Quotations on all grades, however, are somewhat firme! 
than they were a short time ago. 


Baltimore, Md.—The only unfavorable feature in the 
poplar trade appears to be the accumulation of stocks on 
foreign markets, which is reported to have attained pro- 
portions that suggest danger of losses to shippers. There 
is nothing especially discouraging in the domestic poplar 
situation, 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—This market maintains a steady de- 
mand for poplar, particularly for the firsts and seconds 
at the planing mills, and for the rough lumber required 









Everything about the Knox Tractor, both in the 
power and speed it offers for public highway transpor- 
tation and in its application to lumber haulage, marks 
it as an especially profitable investment for lumbermen. 
Wecan show you from actual operations where the 
Knox Tractor will save you thousands of dollars in 
hauling of heavy material. And in its application to 
the hauling of lumber we feel certain you will agree 
with us that the Knox Tractor represents even a 


; Four Wheel A.) 
o- \4 Tractor \; 
@ ‘its Your Needs Perfectly 
a its Your Needs Ferfectly 

It is far from a side-track ornament, but like the $20,000 ‘ 
locomotive employed by the railroads to Aau/, the Knox 
Tractor pays big dividends by Aau/ing continuously rather than 


waiting around idly for loading and unloading—say nothing of 
the extra work your yard crew will do by reason thereof. ba 











greater advance over the motor truck than did the mo- 
tor truck over the horse. 

It offers a material saving in upkeep over other forms 
of motor delivery in that 60% to 100% of the paying 
load rolls on the steel tires of a trailer rather than on the 
expensive rubber tires of a motor truck. And there is 
still further economy presented in its installation in that 
your old wagons can be used as trailers. No roller beds 
or roller loading tables are necessary to save time. 


The power ahead 
The load behind. 


Ask for new 
Catalog today. 





NEW YORK BRANCH 
1872 Broadway. 


CHICAGO BRANCH 
1621 Michigan Ave. 





Knox Motors Associates, Springfield, Mass. 
BOSTON BRANCH 
825 Tremont Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY BRANCH 
1733 McGee St. 


PHILADELPHIA BRANCH 
204 Abbott Bldg. 











Dealers 


increase their lumber sales these days when 
they can deliver lumber on the job ready for 
use with the least amount of carpentry hand 
labor—and there’s nothing will equip you better 
to do this than an 


Eveready 


Port- 


able SAW Rig 


Made to help the retail yard man hold his 
trade against the ready-cut fellows, and it 
does this better than a big planing mill in 
that it can be moved about the yard and saves 
carting lumber back and forth. Easy to oper- 
ate and built to last a lifetime. ‘The variety 
of work it does will keep it busy every day. 











Let us send you 
descriptive cir- 
cular and testi- 
monial letters 
from users. 


OSHKOSH MANUFACTURING CO.,(teinst:) Oshkosh, Wis., U. S. A. 
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by the crating makers. 
claim a steady increase of the interior inquiries and a 
larger and more urgent buying interest, in comparison 
with the coast point movement, which some time ago 


Eastern mill agents continue to 


was the dominant feature of the poplar market. Prices 
are fairly steady and promise to hold the present level 
against any reaction likely to take place in the fall de- 
mand. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The best feature of the poplar trade 
is the demand for the better grades. There had been 
an accumulation of stocks but now all grades are moving 
more uniformly. The wide sizes are purchased by fac- 
tories. Prices are steady at former levels and there is a 
slight tendency to advance. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Poplar prices remain firm but there is 
little movement of this material, substitutes being large- 
ly used. 


Ashland, Ky.—August promises to be the best month’s 
shipment in the last eighteen months, with the call run- 
ning toward the high grades. Prices hold firm and in 
some items show slight advances. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR. 


Chicago.—Efforts are being made by the western manu- 
facturers to hold their lumber at the recent advances, 
with more or less success. There has been a little larger 
volume to demand, but conditions leave much to be de- 
sired. Clear spruce is extremely hard to get. Whole- 
salers have no trouble in disposing of all the stock they 
can get hold of. Silo stock still is in good request. 





Tacoma, Wash.—The fir market continues on about 
the same level. Demand is fair; prices are being 
held. Fir logs are generally quoted at $6, $8 and $11 with 
50 cents better on the two upper grades for occasional 
nice rafts. The log supply in the water is reported 
plentiful. Neither local nor cargo trade shows change. 


Seattle, Wash.—Fir prices are holding their own with 
a fairly good volume of business compared with the last 
few weeks. Boxes have been in good demand and spruce 
and hemlock have therefore, generally, been cleaned up. 
There is really no market price on clear spruce flitches 
for export trade as the demand is so far in excess of the 
supply that manufacturers are able to secure whatever 
price they wish to ask. 


Portland, Ore.—A fair volume of business in fir is re- 
ported by manufacturers and dealers and prices have 
stiffened some, but business is not what they think it 
should be and many plants are still idle waiting for im- 
provement. Loggers are not inclined to do much this 
fall, only thirteen out of thirty-two camps in the Colum- 
bia River basin being in operation at present and most 
of these operate only in a small way. Spruce clears are 
in good demand. 30x manufacturers are now filling or- 
ders but prices this season have ruled low. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Demand for fir last week has not 
been rushing, but all the orders booked have been in 
strict accord with recent advances and there is a good 
volume of inquiries. The slash grain supply at mills 
still is light and manufacturers do not push for business. 
Demand for fir bridge plank is good. The spruce market 
still is maintained at the high level set by the demand 
from the European war countries for clear. Clear and 
“A’’ spruce bevel siding sells at $13.50 mill basis. and 
finish is auoted generally at $10 off the universal list. 
Demand for spruce is fair. Red cedar siding is scarce and 
is very strong at $2.50 off the list, which means $19 for 
6-inch clear siding. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Fir is moving firmly well, though in small 
lots. Prices show no tendency to advance owing to consid- 
erable competition in the East, thovgh supplies of this 
wood are not large in this section. Good spruce is hard 
to get and is up as much as $3 a thousand from former 


prices. Demand for it is quite large, considering the 
rather small supply. Red cedar lath sells here in good 
quantities. 


Boston, Mass.—Recent advices from the west Coast 
predict an advance in fir prices. Offerings here are light 
and it is felt not much trouble will be encountered here 
in obtaining it. Wholesale dealers are having more trou- 
ble in getting Pacific coast lumber forward to this market 
than thev are in selling it. Bottoms to bring the lum- 
ber through the Panama Canal are very hard to obtain 
and the freight rates are extremely high. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Dealers find no difficulty in 
maintaining recent price advances, no weakening of de- 
mand being noted. A readv martet is reported for Douglas 
fir. the only complaint being offered coming through in- 
ability to get sufficient supplies through from the Coast. 
Railroads are buying heavily and large quantities of 
stock are being used for interior finish. 





WESTERN PINE. 


Chicago.—There is no particular snap to Idaho white 
pine shop lumber, but quotations are well maintained 
and the volume is expected to go heavier shortly. Cali- 
fornia white pine and sugar pine are moving steadily 
and factories are especially fond of this stock, and 
wholesalers who handle it have no particular complaint 
to make. 


Kansas City, Mo.—There is a fair demand for western 
pine from the yards for immediate shipment and box 
shook buying for late fruit packing is reported good. The 
volume of inquiries is satisfactory and mills appear 
sanguine of getting business soon. Factory buying is 
light. Stocks at the mills are rather low in many items, 
especially narrow widths. 


Boston, Mass.—Most orders being placed for western 
white pine are for comparatively small shipments, but 
these transactions count up well. The volume of busi- 
ness is ahead of last month, with prices showing enough 
strength to satisfy the sellers. This week’s range of 
quotations on the most carefully graded stocks are: up- 
pers, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $100 to $103.50; 10/4 and 12/4, 
$110.50; 16/4, $120.50; selects, 4/4, 5/4, 6/4, 8/4, $90.50: 
10/4 and 12/4, $105.60; 16/4, $115.50; fine common, 4/4, 
$72.50 to $73.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $74.50 to $75.50; 8/4, $76.50 


to $77.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $89.50 to $90.50; 16/4, $103.50; 
No. 1 cuts, 4/4, $56.50 to $57.50; 5/4 and 6/4, $64.50 to 
$65.50; 8/4, $67.50 to $68.50; barn boards, d. & m., No. 1, 
8-inch, $38.50; 10-inch, $39.50; No. 2, 8-inch and 10-ineh, 
$34.50. 





REDWOOD. 


Chicago.—No activity is shown in the redwood market. 
The mills are still curtailing and are trying to hold 
their prices firmly. Some redwood siding is being called 
for, but demand is far from being normal for this time 
of year. 


San Francisco, Cal.—The redwood market is steady, 
with a slight improvement in inquiries. Export mills 
have been shipping regularly but the season's total will 
be limited by the scarcity of steamers of adequate carry- 
ing capacity. The accumulation of clears is being dried 
for future shipment when the tonnage situation improves. 








Kansas City, Mo.—Redwood business has shown little 
activity the last week. Comparatively little siding is 
bought on this market and most of it that is handled is 
in less than carload lots. Siding is about the only red- 
wood item used to any degree on this market and so the 
mills can ship only in straight cars. Few dealers find the 
demand sufficient to interest them in straight cars. 
Prices, however, are well maintained. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Norfolk, Va.—The movement of North Carolina pine 
through this port during the last week aggregated about 
the same as previous weeks, both rail and water being 
in good volume. Sales during the week showed an in- 
crease largely discernible in rough lumber. No. 1, 4/4 
edge, sold at $23.50 to $24.50; No. 2, $20.50 to $21.50; No. 3, 
$15 to $16; 4/4 edge box, $13.25 to $14; 4/4 edge culls, 
$11.50 to $12; 4/4 edge red heart, $10.50; 4/4 cull red 
heart, $7. Six-inch box, $13.50 to $14. No. 1, 8-inch 
rough, $28.50 to $29.50; No. 3, $16.50 to $17.50; box, $14.75 
to $15.25; culls, $12.75 to $13.25; red heart, $12 to $12.50. 
No. 1, 10-inch rough, $28.50 to $29.50; No. 3, $16.75 to 
$17.50; box, $15.50 to $16; culls, $13 to $13.50; red heart, 
$12.25 to $12.50; No. 1, 12-inch rough, $32.50 to $33.50; 
No. 3, $20.75 to $21.25; box, $16.50 to $17; culls, $13.25 to 





$13.75; red heart, $12.50. No. 1, 5/4 edge, $25.50 te 
$26:50; box, $13.50 to $14; No. 1, 6/4 edge, $26.75 tc 


$28.25; box. $14; No. 1, 8/4 edge, $29.50 to $30.50; Nos. 1 
and 2 bark strips, $16 to $17; box bark strips, $8 to $8.50. 
No. 1, }$-inch rift flooring, $37.50 to $39.50; No. 2, $32.75 
to $34.50. No. 1, 38-inch flooring, $24.50 to $25.50; No. 2, 
$22.50 to $23.50; No. 3, $18.25 to $19.50; No. 4, $12.25 to 
$13.25. No. 1, 3-inch ceiling, $15.50; No. 2, $14 to $14.50; 
No. 3, $12; No. 4, $7.50 to $8. No. 1, y-inch ceiling, 
$16.25 to $16.75; No. 2, $14.75 to $15.50; No. 3, $12.50 to 
$13; No. 4, $8 to $8.50. No. 1, }$-inch partition, $24.75 
to $26; No. 2, $23.75 to $24.75; No. 3, $18 to $18.50; Nos. 1 
and 2 bark strip partition, $19.50 to $26.50. Six-inch roof- 
ers, $14.25 to $15; 8-inch, $15.25 to $15.50; 10-inch, $16 to 
$16.50; 12-inch, $16.50 to $17; factory flooring, $16 to $17; 
lath, $2.85 to $3; N. C. pine sizes, $16 to $17. 








Boston, Mass.—Interest in some grades of North Caro- 
lina pine is better than a week ago, with prices improv- 
ing also. Roofers look decidedly firmer. Several manu- 
facturers shipping to this market have advised that they 
get all the orders that they can attend to and hereafter 
will refuse all telegraphic bids under their new price 
schedules. For 6-inch roofers this week sales have been 
made at $18, and $19 has been obtained for the 8-ineh 
boards. There have been some transactions, however, at 
25 to 50 cents less, but these lower prices are disappear- 
ing from the order books of most salesmen. 


Baltimore, Md.—Last week has seen a further improve- 
ment in North Carolina pine trade conditions and while 
the progress made was not of large proportions fair de- 
mand with remunerative values is realized. The range 
of values shows some responsiveness to a better inquiry 
and a keener interest in offers is shown. The mills are 
increasing their output and activity in building is splen- 
didly kept up. 


New York, N. Y.—No change is reported although in- 
quiries are of a better character but little progress is 
made toward getting the prices on a more satisfactory 
basis. Building schedules are in good supply here and 
there is little to warrant an early prospect of better 
prices. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Shortleaf prices remain the same in this 
section, though mills are making an effort to advance the 
price of roofers about 25 cents. 3uyers, however, are 
averse to paying any more money than they have been 
doing and not much faith is felt in a stronger market. 
At the same time mill representatives say that they have 
been doing a larger business in various grades during 
the last two weeks and would not be surprised if the 
stiffness at the mills is a forerunner of higher quotations. 





SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—Considerable more strength is reported to the 
southern yellow pine market this week. Prices are 
higher, some of the wholesalers reporting 50 cents over 
those of a week ago. Dimension No. 1 and No. 2 boards 
are in strong demand, with stocks at the mills reported 
badly broken. Yards are buying steadily, which shows 
that there has been a steady drain from building con- 
tractors and the size of the orders being placed this week 
would indicate that there is a feeling that southern yellow 
pine will go still higher. 


Kansas City, Mo.—It is easier to sell southern pine at 
the advanced prices than it was at the lower level two 
or three weeks ago, salesmen report. Fall trade opens 
up in good shape and there is plainly a better feeling 
each week. At the mills the order files are growing 
steadily and a good many concerns are virtually out of 
the market for staple items because of their badly 
broken stocks. The fact that the ordérs are gaining 
on shipments in the face.of the recent advance in prices 
is the best proof that the market is on a very firm basis. 
Dimension now sells at about $9.50, a gain of .from $1 
to $1.50 in the last thirty days. Very few specials are 
to be had, as very few mills are-long on any staple item. 





St. Louis, Mo.—There is evidence of an increase in the 
volume of southern yellow pine business as well as 
tendency to stiffen prices. Trade east of the river is no 
so good as it is in other sections of this territory. Coun 
try yards buy fairly well and the city trade comes int 
the market a little more freely. A slight advance oi 
several items occurred recently and bargain buying ha 
diminished. Railroads make many of the inquiries. 





New Orleans, La.—Demand continues brisk with gain: 
reported on some items and price tendencies towar 
firmness. It is reported that current obtainable price; 
for some items of dimension, boards and timbers are of 
an average $1 better than were obtainable a few weeks 
ago. It appears as a general thing, however, that prices 
are being “firmed up” rather than advanced. The asso 
ciation’s bulletin on shipments and bookings for lasj 
week shows bookings still ahead of shipments and a 
growth in the volume of unfilled orders. The export 
movement is of fair volume, difficulties of transport con- 
sidered. 


New York, N. Y¥Y.—While no considerable improvement 
is noted, the longleaf pine market shows good signs of 
renewed activity. The several good sized orders recently 
placed are being followed up with large inquiries and it 
begins to look as though there will be more success in 
wholesalers here getting orders at the new list about 
$2 above former prices. 


Boston, Mass.—A strong effort is being made to 
strengthen prices on southern yellow pine. The yard 
business in dimension is fairly active and the cargo 
business is better than it was. No actual advance in 
cuotations can be recorded as yet, however. In flooring 
the situation is practically unchanged. Retailers do not 
buy heavily, but a lot of flooring is going into building 
operations and demand is good enough for September. 
Quotations on flooring are not as regular as thev might 
be. For southern vellow pine flooring the full range 
of prices this week is: edge grain A, $37 to $39; edge 
grain B, $33 to $36; edge grain C, $24.50 to $28: flat 
grain B and better. $24 to $25.50. Partition moves in 
moderate volume. B and better, %/3%-inch, is some- 
times offered at a shade under $25. No. 2 common yellow 
pine sells better than in August and price schedules have 
gone up at least 50 cents. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Some lumbermen report better trade in 
longleaf and say that the market is slightlv firmer but 
the general report is that business is still slow and that 
the market is only about holding its own. The building 
line is doing about as well as last month and a large 
proportion of the stock is southern yellow pine, though 
hemlock is as usual getting a larger share. Mills quote 
the following prices on flooring to wholesalers: 1x4 
(3%-in.) No. 1 common, $29.50; No. 2 common, $14.50; No. 
3 common, $12.50. B and better is $22.50. 


Baltimore, Md.—With the local longleaf pine reauire- 
ments considerably augmented a stiffening of quotations 
is noted and the prospects are encouraging. Construc- 
tion work goes on nicely and there is every indication 
that further gains will be made. Large operations that 
call for the use of longleaf pine are brought out and the 
stocks in hand are being drawn unon with considerable 
freedom. Mills which experimentally undertook to mark 
up prices have found it feasible to maintain the increase, 
as stocks in hand at producing points have not been so 
large for some time as to cause pressure upon the 
market. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Higher prices are asked in both the 
South and Southwest for southern vellow pine and the 
new lists being issued by active mills seem to show a 
general upward trend in values. Railroads are commenc- 
ing to complain of a shortage of cars in some portions 
of the South. Another feature that is appearing quite 
pronouncedly is the fact that quite a good volume of 
the southern yellow pine that has been offered in the 
past in this market is staying at home this year, being 
consumed in the South. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Southern yellow pine men complain 
that demand has not followed the advance of prices as 
it was expected to do. No considerable improvement in 
the volume of bookings was noted last week. Producing 
interests have been making preparations for a much 
more active market, so that there are abundant stocks 
at the mills and in wholesalers hands, but the consump- 
tion seems to have been checked to some extent by the 
higher prices recently asked. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Improvements noted early this month as 


to price and demand continue to hold true. There is lit- 
tle change in relative values and general demand is fair. 


CYPRESS. 








New Orleans, La.—Demand continues about as it was, 
the slight and gradual changes being all for the better, it 
appears, but so ‘‘gradual’”’ that from week to week they 
seem scarcely worth noting. Inquiry is better, however, 
and the crop reports from the grain belt encourage the 
hope of stiffer demand before the winter sets in. The 
business continues to be handled mainly in mixed Cars. 
Export call, while negligible by comparison with that for 
woods in staple demand abroad, still holds on, and there 
is reason to believe that cypress is securing a permanent 
foothold in United Kingdom markets. Prices are steady 
all round, but no material or significant changes are 
reported. 


Chicago.—A steady demand is reported for yard stock. 
Factory lumber is not being used as extensively as 
eighteen months ago, but inquiries are said to be becom- 
ing more numerous. Orders received are all for rush 
shipments, which means that stocks are none too large 
in second and third hands. . Prices are firm. - 


St. Louis, Mo.—Cypress conditions are improving but 
are hardly up to the normal yet. Country yards com- 
mence to buy and expect to increase their orders from 
now on. There is still a limited demand from the fac- 
tories and stocks in their hands and in the hands of manu- 
facturing consumers are rather low. In view of .these 
conditions there is every prospect of an early excellent 
trade. 





Kansas City, Mo.—There has been some cutting of 
prices to get cypress business the last two weeks, but 
concessions appear to have landed few orders as the 
demand just now is light. On the whole the market on 
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standard lengths is fairly well maintained but off lengths 
are soft. 


Boston, Mass.—-With demand for cypress gaining 
strength week by week, the wholesale dealers are refus- 
ing price concessions and are beginning to talk confi- 
dently of ‘an advance. Stocks in consumers’ hands are 
lighter than the average for September and the amount 
of building contemplated for this fall is bound to result 
in a good call for cypress. No. 1 shop is doing well this 
week at $28 to $29 for 4/4; $35 to $36 for 5/4 and 6/4, and 
$36.75 to $38.75 for 8/4. Selects are in better demand, the 
‘/4 bringing $40. Firsts and seconds are steady at the 
following range: 4/4, $45 to $46; 5/4 and 6/4, $46.50 to 
$48; 8/4, $49.25 to $50.75; 12/4, $55 to $60. 


New York, N. Y.—Demand is quiet but prices respond 
a little better to the improved inquiry. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Local trade in cypress has been satis- 
factory with the chief yards in this line and there is a 
fair trade from the country, though orders are generally 
in small lots for quick shipment. Buyers show more 
interest than a few weeks ago and the outlook is for a 
fair fall trade. 





Baltimore, Md.—No striking developments are reported 
in the cypress trade but the requirements of builders and 
other consumers appear on the increase, and the move- 
ment has made some gains with a resultant steadying 
of quotations. Yards buy only for prompt needs, but these 
bring the dealers into the market more frequently than 
before. 


Cincinnati. Ohio.—There are claims of heavy sales of 
eypress lumber and timbers on account of some extensive 
construction work in this vicinity and there is a much 
more cheerful feeling. It is reported that prices are 
firmer and that if the demand continues it may be possi- 
ble to advance quotations as a test of whether the con- 
suming market will stand for higher prices. Shingles 
and lath sell well and the demand from box factories, 
especially for crating material, is undiminished. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Demand for cypress is fairly active. 
Rural dealers buy better as they anticipate a good de- 
mand for silo building. Retail stocks are only fair and 
there is no disposition to increase them under the cir- 
cumstances. Prices are firm at former levels. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Country buyers continue to show inter- 
est and inquiries are quite numerous. The movement is 
somewhat better. 


SHINGLES AND LATH. 


Chicago.—Red cedar shingles are moving in moderate 
quantity. Prices are fairly firm at recent quotation and 
a better demand from the country yards is expected as 
soon as farmers are through thrashing. Very few cars 
are in transit and wholesalers are having no particular 
trouble in disposing of these cars. White cedars are slow, 
with prices weak. Lath are moving steadily, with values 
firm. 








Minneapolis, Minn.—Wholesalers report greater strength 
in mill quotations though no marked advance has been 
scored. At this end of the line not much is doing. Re- 
tailers are buying to a very limited extent and transit 
lines easily take care of the demand for quick deliveries. 
There is little buying for future shipment. 


Seattle, Wash.—Reda cedar shingle prices on stars and 
clears have advanced 5 cents during the last week. 
Kighteen-inch shingles, however, do not show the same 
strength. Red cedar logs are scarce on the Sound and 
some shingle manufacturers have taken advantage of the 
lifting of the embargo by British Columbia and are buy- 
ing British Columbia logs. However, after export duty 
and towage have been paid on these logs they are not 
much if any cheaper than American logs. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Red cedar shingles are in fair de- 
mand with prices still firm and some advanced quotations 
on the level that has prevailed lately. Middle West yards 
write brokers that country demand is light as farmers 
are too busy to think of improvements. Indications are 
for a fair fall demand. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Wholesalers report that they still 
are unable to get shingles from the Coast as fast as they 
could sell them. ‘Transit cars are almost out of the 
question and every day orders that could have been 
hooked had stock been available have to be turned down. 
Iuyers all want shingles shipped at once and that is 
impossible with the supply in its present condition. Demand 
ippears to be increasing continually and the supply is de- 
‘reasing. Many mills have not yet resumed cutting and it 
is reported that some of them will not do so unless there is 

considerable increase in prices. Last week brought 
no change in quotations, the price still standing at $1.35 
mill basis for stars and $1.65 mill basis for clears. Deal- 
ers, however, do not believe that those prices can hold 
another week in view of the growing demand and the 
light supply. The lath situation is strong throughout the 
list. Mills do not ship more than a half a car of No. 1 
cypress lath to any one buyer. No. 2 are somewhat more 
plentiful and straight cars of No. 2 can be had. Com- 
paratively few country dealers take No. 2 lath and 
that accounts for the better supply. 


New Orleans, La.—The heavy call for prime cypress 
shingles has greatly depleted mill stocks, some of the 
mills being practically out of primes. In consequence 
the eall for bests and economies is somewhat improved. 
The ‘drive’ in prime developed in Texas territory and 
is attributed in part to the storm there. Cypress lath 
remain in heavy call and light supply, with shipments 
limited to mixed cars. Prices of prime cypress shingles 
nave advanced somewhat under active call, but it appears 
that other quotations are not materially changed. 

Boston, Mass.—Offerings are too heavy in the shingle 
market to permit the slowly improving demand to stiffen 
prices at present. Most buyers refuse to take any large 
\uantities at a time, however, and the consumption would 
Nave to increase materially to absorb the supply now on 
offer. White cedar extras sold this week from $3.15 for 
the poorest up to $3.40 for very good makes; clears, at 
“2.70 to $2.80, and second clears, at $2.25 to $2.40. Rea 
cedars show no more strength than the whites. For the 
very best extras $3.50 is asked. The supply of lath is 


not so abundant as it was a month ago and the quota- 
tions are strengthening with the improving demand. For 
1%-inch lath $4.15 has been obtained this week. Offer- 
ings of 1%-inch lath are more generous than of the wide 
and the price remains steady at $3.55 to $3.60. There is 
plenty of furring on offer this week, while the demand 
is rather quiet. For 2-inch the range is $20 to $20.50. 
Clapboards retain their strength and the demand remains 
ahead of the supply. The best spruce extras bring $54, 
clears, $52, and second clears, $50. Red cedar clapboards 
are not so scarce and nice rebutted and redressed boards 
are bringing $18 to $19 a thousand feet. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A fair demand now prevails for transit 
shingles and the supply is said to be small. The market 
is low but is somewhat stronger than two or three weeks 
ago. Prices are believed to have seen bottom and a 
moderately large fall demand is expected. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y.—Considerable buying is in 
progress and market conditions generally are reported 
more active than at any time since fall buying began. 
No advances have been recorded on Coast shingles during 
the last week but the increases announced previously are 
being maintained. A healthy demand is reported for red 


cedar siding. Lath are scarce and strong in price. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The better movement of shingles is 
maintained with the continuance of active building op- 
erations, and prices are steady to firmer on all kinds. 
A better call for the cedars, now that stocks are very 
low, is reported, and this applies particularly to the red. 
The scarcity of cedar, of course, has improved the mar- 
ket for pine and cypress, the movement of the last named 
being especially satisfactory. Lath of all kinds sell 
well and move freely. 


Columbus, Chio.—Demand for shingles holds up well, as 
building operations are still active. Prices are unchanged 
from the previous week. There is an especial good de- 
mand for red cedar shingles and retailers’ stocks are 
rather light. Lath demand is steady and prices are only 


Toledo, Ohio.—Red cedar shingles continue to show 
activity and strength. Lath is slow with rather weak 
prices. There is no difficulty in getting all required 
stocks promptly. 





~ 


SHOOKS. 


Boston, Mass.—Requirements of boxing and 
lumber for packing the products of New England 
factories rushed with war orders are expanding. 
Enormous amounts of material are now being prepared 
for overseas shipment and the shook and box board mills 
are enjoying a steadily improving demand for their lum- 
ber. The industries turning out more peaceful products 
than small arms and ammunition also are taking more 
packing lumber than they were and quotations have a 
firm tone. He sells a lot of packing lumber to the piano 
makers and is getting a good inquiry from that source. 
Nice pine shooks, j%-inch, bring $23 to $23.50 deliv- 
ered in Boston. Spruce and pine mixed can be had for 
$1 to $2 less. For pine box boards, inch round edge, $19 
is practically bottom and there is business at $1 more. 
Fir, spruce and hemlock box boards, inch round edge 
can be had at $16. 


COOPERAGE. 


Chicago.—Although there is not much improvement in 
tight cooperage prices generally, a few more inquiries and 
orders are received, showing the bottom has been reached 
and while improvement may come slowly the trend is 
upward. Fewer offerings of staves are received and 
buyers are interested and inclined to pay a little more 
for white oak oils; the principal demand is for red oak. 
Barrels of the latter are the best sellers on account of 
lower prices. Most of the coopers have fair supplies of 
staves to begin the packing season with. Oil refineries 
are slow buyers of barrels and many have contracts at 
higher prices than the present for barrels to last the re- 
mainder of the year. <A few lard tierces sell for the 
same price as oil barrels, but there is no demand for 
pork barrels. Wooden hoops are unsalable. Boxes of 
hickory are rapidly replacing the iron straps with un- 
usually good demand. The poor demand for whisky 
staves and poor prospects for them are creating some 
anxiety among manufacturers, who are naming lower 
prices. Circled tight barrel heading has been disappoint- 
ing to the makers, some of whom are quitting the busi- 
ness. Stagnant trade continues in flour staves, heading 
and hoops. The butter tub season is nearly closed. Some 
bargains can now be secured from ash stave and hoop 
men are anxious to realize on stocks left over; also 
plenty of apple barrel staves will have to be carried over 
until next year, say A. & H. Gates in their report on 
market conditions. 








crating 





he ieiesaeeencowans 8.25 . 
No. 2, 28%-inch elm staves, net M......... 4.75 po Bee 
No. 1, 17%-inch kiln dried basswood head- 

DA eee a Ae eae -06 to .06%4 
No. 1, 17%-inch gum heading, per set, nomi- ‘ 

| Be See e  e TE OTUTe CE eEe . . 
Circled white oak, oil heading, per set.. eniaiae cn 
No. 1, 28%-inch gum staves.........ceee00. 7.25 to 7.50 
M. Tt., SO-Imeh Gm Sth VES... cc csccccrsccse 7.00 to 7.50 
Patent coiled elm loops, 6-foot, per M..... 9.50 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 3%-foot, per M.... 8.50 to 9.00 


Patent coiled elm hoops, 5-foot, per M..... 7.50 

Half barrel staves, elm, per M............ 4.50 to 4.75 
Half barrel basswood heading, per set...... -05 

Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M........ No demand 

Head lining, 18”........ Ce eeeeetebabeneeses 55 to -65 
Head lining, car lots, per M, 12-inch....... .30 to 35 
"PEN-FOUNG TOOD DEPKOW coc cccssccsosecseee -46 
Hight Patent HOOP PALO. ic cdc ccckgecece .46 
Hickory hoops, flour barrel, per M.......... 45 
Two patent and six hickory hoop barrels.... 45 
Four patent and four wire hoop barrels..... -45 
EBGIC DEPFOIN, OC -TIOGE 6 6.6.0:<.06:6.000006b008 cees .37 to 88 
No. 1 white ash butter tub staves.......... 11.50 to 12.00 
Flat ash, 5%-foot hoop, per M.........ee. 4.75 
White oak, oil staves, per M.............. 31,00 to 32.00 
Ried on; Of StAVES, DEF Wik. k ccs sceesedéc wes 30.00 
NEGO TONS wale ase 6 o50 cio F410 ebe Mawes eeleweeee No demand 
ERIGMOEY WO BUCRDI 6.6.5.5 '6:0s66 0.5.6 0:6:6:5%.6.8 cc eecerecere 11.50 to 12.00 
Lard tlerces ..ccccces Tevurrerr ree eee 1.15 to 1.20 
POPs DALTONS. oc cccccccce ceeccccsccccsoccce 85 to -90 
ee es ais cvaeeerenedaceaedenae -80 to 85 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Demand for apple barrels has shown 
some improvement over a month ago but it is not as 
large ‘as coopers looked for early in the year, as the 
crop Will be only one-half to two-thirds as large as ex- 
pected. Hoops are slightly stronger. 














This Yellow Strand Powersteel line yarded about 25,000,000 feet. 


One Yellow Strand Power- 
steel Rope Yarded About 
25,000,000 Feet of Logs. 


That is the actual record made by the 
Page Lumber Co., Eagle Gorge, Wash. 
And then their 1% -inch Yellow Strand 
Powersteel was in pretty fair condition! 


The great strength plus the great 
flexibility of Yellow Strand Powersteel 
make exceptional service records fre- 
quent, wherever logging is done. 


Are You Getting Full Dollar 
Value From Your Wire Rope? 


If not, you should write to us, or the 
nearest agent of the Broderick & Bascom 
Rope Co., and thoroughly post yourself. 


Remember, each wire we use must first 
show a tested tensile strength of 240,000 
to 260,000 pounds to the square inch. 

We have a big factory at Seattle. 
That means quickest shipments of all 
orders to our friends west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 

FREE, to you if you’re a user of 
wire rope — our monthly magazine, 
The Yellow Strand, for a year. Write 
for it and for Catalog No. 70. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


New York ST. LOUIS Seattle 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honers Panama-Paciic GRAND PRIZE 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS Daily fac 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS ae capaanis 3500 Axes & tenn 








Say 


LIF 






Write Today 


For your samples of 
Kees Metal Building Corners. 


They’re splendid sellers, and pay youa good 
profit. E . . 

They are little galvanized iron pieces used 
in place of corner boards. They fit over the 
ends of lap siding forming perfect beveled 
corners. : ; 

A postal will bring samples for your in- 
spection. 


ED. KEES <<: Beatrice Nex Box 51. 











‘““THE PRACTICAL LUMBERMAN.” 


A book dealing with the merits and uses of the leading com- 
w2reial woods of the Pacific coast, short methods of figuring 
lumber, octagon spars, log specifications, lumber carrying 
capacity of vessels, logging terms and a great deal of general 
lumber information. 247 pages; flexible cloth covers; post- 
paid $1. ; 

panene LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn S8t., Chicago, Ill. 
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Classified Index 








The alphabetical letters following a firm name in 
this index refer to its other classifications as 
indicated by the similarly lettered headings. 
































A—NORTHERN PINE. D2—WESTERN CEDAR 5 |Humbird Lbr. Co...... °o | Schultz Holloway Co...ei i9 
POSTS [MADDY AsO. 0. 6...00.04% 0 22 Seidel Lbr. Co., Julius. 24 
° ‘Lippincott, Robert C.... Sondheimer & Co., E.... 
B—SPRUCE. Chapin Co.,E.T....a2h2 || 8 2gQ@ JF EW Bm Re ome lice abcehio Stange Co., A. H... pe ; 
Humbird Lumber Co. d20 MacArthur & —- g2| ottable Lor. & Salt Co. .ij 
Lindsley Bros. ©o., "THe =—= | Uanmmeersecrrrrrre | 8 le es Tegge Lumber Co., The.. 945 
C—HEMLOCK. R ’ 
Rn eae d2h2 A ; McGoldrick Lbr. Co....o Thane Lumber Co.. A2fli 
McCormick & Oo., 0. BR. — |"°uthern Oypross Manu. ate ay nee ao _~*|McKee Lumber Co., W.1. | 'purtle Lake Lbr. Co.acdiz 3 
Amer.Lbr.&Mfg.Co.aceijk 50] --+++-- eee eeeees dh30 60 Southern Pine Ace'n.. i" oS Oo Lb F Se 0 ns na Se ee h1-2-3-4-0 63 Universal Lbr. Co....aei 50) 
Babcock Lbr. Co. ..acegk Polleys Lbr. Co..... d2ho Standard Lumber Co...ef 13) °°" ee abcefh1 Palmer Lbr. Co., Geo...0 14) Ward Bros............. ij 24 
Bradley, Miller & Co. . .ac Steverson, J. M........ . Dempsey Lbr “Co h6 Panhandle Lbr. Co..... o Ward Lumber Co......:ei 
Brooks & Ross Lbr. Co. aci Stillwell Lumber Co. : prem Pelican Bay Lbr. Co....0 60 Weidman & Son C i 
‘ Doty Lumber & Shingle a on Co....ci 81 
Cherry River Boom & Thane Lumber Co. “ADai Co h-1-2-5 Polleys Lbr. Co..... d2ho Werner Saw Mill Co.. L.ei 
Lbr. C b Thornton-Claney Lumber |_ ©®.------ nepees pete Potlatch Lbr. Co....... o 17 acai 
BS MID iw nies so 0 oo ci Co chook Douglas Fir Lbr. Co. : West Penn Lbr. Co. .acei 
init tno cs | |. ........ sees se eee seers eas Red River Lbr.Co.,The.ao 21 Ww 4 ‘ “ 
Coa , Terhune Gbr: i0..Bb000 | w 2 2 oso woes oe h1-2-4-5 est Virginia Timber Co. 
beefi E—SOUTHERN YELLOW|;°! reo 8. A.D. Dbr.iCo......... o 
Ricienetet, eile pS 4s we abe Trimble Cypress Co.....f Dunn Lbr. Co......h1-2z Schein Oo.. W 66 sie s Sissies os 'cee eR So 
Conro Lbr. Co........ ac PINE. Union Cypress Co...... f Eureka Cedar Lbr. & 2 0., mm. 250 Willow River Lbr. Co.. oA 
Crookston Lbr. Co..... a 22 Ward Lumber Co...... ei Shingle Co....... hi-2z St. Maries Lbr. Co. .h1-o Worcester Lbr. Co., Ltd.i 
Cross Lbr. Co., B. W.... F—CYPRESS. Wausau South’n Lbr. Co.e Ferry-Baker Lbr. Co. . .hz Standard Lbr. Co.....om Worcester Co., C. H..cdij 24 
Sit Rs, abcefhi Werner Sawmill Co., — Foster-Morgan Lbr. Co. hl Terhune Lbr. Co. . .abceo - a 
X » ie 7 Alger-Sullivan Lbr. Co. © 56] «+--+ eeeeeeeeeees : ee Weod Tibr. Oo........% mo 
DeLaittre & Anderson eo ¢| Allison Lbr. Co., Inc. . .ef West Va. Timber Co. Souak Lindsley Bros. Co., aa Wates, Chee. A.. i 
prema epee: ‘ ‘ Wilson Cypress Co......f racesereccscceces : Bee aie re 
Ellis Lbr. Co., E. W...aci 5 — — ; “ heer 50| Yellow ~~ Co., of Phila.e McArthur & Kauffman Wuichet, Louis........ ho 62 J—HARDWOOD 
Forest Lumber Co. . -aeik 50] atlantic Coast Lumber Yellow Pine Lbr. Co....e 81] <--::: settee tees 20 
Foss & Co., E. B...... ai 52] Corporation....... efa2 12 McCormick & Co., C. R. 
Foster - Latimer Lumber Babcock Lbr. Co...acegk 50) = = = = J. tts stseeeeeccces d2h30 FLOORING. 
SSS ey acij Baxter & Co., G. 8...... f 13 McKee Lumber Co., W. I. 
Gillespie Lbr. Co., John Bayou Blue Lbr. Co....e 57 E-1—ARKANSAS =—s |[|_e eee eee eee h1-2-3-4-0 I—HARDWOODS. 
Sj Britton Lbr. Co., The. 56 Mershon Lbr. Co., John Amer. Lbr. & Mfg. Co 
aig: 1S eI es ; Brookhaven Lbr. & Mite. De a h3z 2 iik 
Girard Lumber Co..... ac : L—COTTONWOOD, =f tees tert eceee es aceijk 50 
preter e eee coe SOFT PINE. Mineral Lake Lumber Co. Arkansas i 
a Manbert, George Brooks-Scanlon Co..... ; cheb ekianboee h 1-2-4-5 Go... om vine 
BID. 2 oss wcerrcccies a Bruner Co., Owen M...ei Arkansas Land & Lb.Co.el Pacific Creosoting Co. ..h Amer. Lbr. & Mfg. Co. MAREE GG ; 
Hettler Lbr. Co., H. H.. Butterfield Co.,C.S.The.e 24| Arkansas Lumber Co.. .e1 Ee, a ad vo sieeescexer sce aceijk 50 preter tse snsie’ ij 
ey er acdeij Byrd-Matthews Lbr. Co. Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau Pacific Lumber Co.h1-4-5 Arkansas Oak Flooring Conner Co., R dee 
Johannesburg Mfg. Co..c 52]  ..--.--.+---eeeeee ceik 10}Cotton Belt Lbr. Co...el Pacific Lbr. Co The h3 3) gee Se ROA A ee ij D O., Rew... eee. 
hin ie... .... as Cady LumberCo.,W.M..e  7]|Crossett Lumber Co...el : pene peer Arpin Hardwood Lbr. Co. ennis Salt & Lbr. Co., 
Kneeland-Bigelow Co. .cei Carter Lumber Co., C. J.e Eagle Lumber Co...... el Pacific States Lumber Co, [OO Ay) [een Uap eoosecoeneen: cij 24 
a Lb Carter-Kelley Lbr. Co...¢e Edgar Lumber Co..... CL tt eeeeseeeeee h 1-2-4-5 Baird Lbr. Co., D. W..ia2_19| £48t Jordan Lbr. Co... .ij 
Kneeland - McLurg er Cross Lbr. Co., B. W... Fordyce Lumber Co.. .el Polleys Lbr. Co..... d2ho cine iene 5a oe Eastman Flooring Co., . 
Co...... 2 . Z co ei CEES: abcefhl Freeman-Smith Lbr. Co.el Puget Mill Co........ hz adn tie a P : pore i... 
Lippincott, Robt. C..... Crowell & Spencer Co...e 11|Ft. Smith Lbr. Co.....e1 Redwood Mfrs. Co... .h-3 8. P....aefgi es ee ee 
cme basise oe abcehio Cummer Cypress Co....f 13]Fourche Rv. Lbr. Co.. -elj St. Helens Creosoting Co. Bradley Lbr. Co., E. C. ei 55 — ~— Land & 
Little Lake Lbr. Co. . .aci Cummer Lumber Co...ef 56|Gates Lumber Co..... MN, |g een read Beit orcas h Bruner Co., Owen M...ei - mber Co......... ijz 20 
Mason-Donaldson Lumber Cummings - Moberly Cy- Southern Lumber Co.. .e1 St. Helens Lbr. Co hi Byrd-Matthews Lbr. Co. orman Co., The Thos. .ij 3 
Co as ROHS MID. <5 ona cance f Stout Lumber Co...... el St. Paul & Tacoma Lor, | _**ttcsee este eseeee ceik 10|Foster - Latimer Lumber 
O achlaloneag cies dietine Dantzler Lbr. Co., L. N.e 81] Valley Lumber Co..... el Allg gaps ea Cherry Lumber Co...... i 55] ©0.............4.. acij 
SEES) ae 2 Dibert, Stark & Brown Wisconsin & Arkansas Lbr. space ait SiS Fourche RiverLbr.C - 
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Ee 3 Op. Oo., G00... ..<06% f 57 cas sasca cane seen e Lumber Co........ bei 96|Hettler Lbr. Co., H. H. 
Munising Co., The. . .acij East Coast Lbr. Co f 13 Smith Lbr. Co., C. A. h1-7 
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